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able a Reception in your Kingdom, 
as to encourage Mr. Watſon to re- 


print it; I moſt readily embrace the 
Opportunity of addreſſing this ſe- 
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HE Firſt Edition of. 2 
following Treatiſe, printed | 
at Edinburgh without my 


Name, having met with ſo favour- 


DEDICATION. 


- Lond Edition to your learned and 
reſpectable Body. 


It is Galled An Enquiry after Phi. 
 bofophy and Theology, and ] truſt it 


will alſo be found an Enquiry into 


theſe two intereſting Points; which 


in their full Extent comprehend all 
ny that can be the Object of the Under- 


| ſtanding, and in a more limited Senſe 


all that is worth the Attention of 


Mankind: And accordingly they have 
been Matter of Enquiry and Contro- 
5 verſy among the learned and inqui- 
ſitive of all Ages. _ I have preſumed : 
to re-examine, and even to call in 
Queſtion the Tenets of a late cele- 
Fl ated Philoſopher of our own Na- 
tion, who has Fong: been held in the 
greateſt Veneration. A Preſump- 
tion, which nothing but a Regard 
to Truth, and it's divine Fountain 
"an" ts or juſtify. Amicus IE 
crates, amicus Plato, fed magis ami- 
ca #74 e, and 'F hope a Plea, allow- 


'-" 


DEDICATION. 


ed: an Heathen, will not be denied to 
a Chriſtian. I have alſo offered an- 


other Philoſophy in the Stead of 
that called in Queſtion, but then 


it is the Philoſophy of Scripture; and . 


1 may preſume that no Friend to Re- 
_ velation can take juſt Offence at my 


_ preferring the Phyſics of Mo ſes to 


| . of Sir a iv; eto. 


1 have a mik with 
Theology no further than to ſhew 
the inſeparable Connection between 


11 and Philoſophy, which holds out 


to us the Glaſs in which alone we 
can glimpſe the Glory of Jehovah 
e Amyper,, For the human Under- 
ſtanding is indebted to the Senſes fc. 
all it's Ideas, and can never exceed 
the Limits God has ſet it: And 
therefore it is through this Veil of 
Nature that the Face of God muſt 
be ſeen, his Glory being too bright 5 


for human Eyes to behold without 958 
a Cover ing. And we find by dread- 
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ond Edition to your learned” and | 
« relpeRable- . 
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It is called An E after Phi- 
lofophy and Theology, and I truſt it 
will alſo be found an Enquiry into 
theſe two intereſting Points; which 
in their full Extent comprehend al! 
that can be the Object of the Under- 
ſtanding, and in a more limited Senſe 
all that is worth the Attention of 
Mankind: And accordingly they have 
been Matter of Enquiry and Contro- 
verſy among the learned and inqui- 
ſitive of all Ages. I have preſumed 
to re-examine, and even to call in 
Queſtion the Tenets of a late cele- 
1 Hated Philoſopher of our own Na- 
tion, who has long been held in the 2 
2 greateſt Veneration.---—=A' Preſump- 
tion, which nothing but a Regard 
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ed an Heathen, will not be denied to 
a Chriſtian. I have alſo offered an- 


other: Philoſophy in the Stead of 
that called in Queſtion,----but then 


555 it is the Philoſophy of Scripture; and 


I may preſume that no Friend to Re- 


Vvelation can take juſt Offence at my 


preferring the Phyſics of Mo 4 to 
* _ of Sir Tjaac N ewton. 


1 . ad myſelf wth ; 
Thealioy no further than to ſhew 
the inſeparable Connection between 
it and Philoſophy, which holds out 

to us the Glaſs in which alone we 
can glimpſe the Glory of Fehovah 


er Amyper,, For the human Under- 


ſanding is indebted to the Senſes fo. 
all it's Ideas, and can never exceed 


the Limits God has ſet it: And 


8 therefore it is through this Veil of 


Nature that the Face of God muſt 
be Teen, his Glory being too bright 
for human Eyestobehold without ſuch 
a Coveri ing. And we find by dread- 
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DEDICATION. 


ful Experience that the exchanging 
the fluid Medium of the Heavens 
for an imaginary Vacuum, and ſup- 
poſing that the Eye, which can only 
ſee through this Mediu m, 1s capable 


of ſeeing by a Light in itſelf, have 


| almoſt deſtroyed the Book « Na- 
ture to all the Uſes of Inſtruction, and 
introduced in Divinity a chimerical 
Extenſion for God, whoſe very Im- 
menſity limits Ban and who has 
nothing left for him to do, but to 
fill the Space the Philoſopher has 
created for him. This Wiſdom. needs. 
not the Inſtruction of the Word of 
God, and leaves no Room for a 
Chriſt; and deprives us of the Uſ: 
of our Reaſon under the Pretence 
of a mighty Zeal for it. While Va- 
ture and the Light of ature, thoſe 


pretended I'riends and Allies of Re- 


; velation, like Party-words in the 
Mouths of Rebels, mean the very 
| Reverſe of themſelves, and are * 0 


| uſed; 
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DEDICATION. 


uſed to'maſk Deſigns which it is not 
"_ Time _ to avow. 


It is a very momentous Truth, 
now generally received, Thanks to 
two learned and pious Dignitaries of 
your Nation, that our Ideas are not 
- innate, but ariſe wholly from Senſati- 
on; That Divine T hin gs are known 

by Analo gy with natural; and that 
Revelation, not Reaſon, is the Foun- 
| tain of all Theological Knowledge. 
The Importance = this Truth is 
greater by much than was at firſt 
; apprehended : And had t, and the 


Plan of interpreting the ſacred Scrip- 


ture, pointed out in theſe Sheets, been 
properly urged by the true Chriſtian, 
they would have deprived the Ir iſb 

Houſe of Lords of the glorious Op- 
portunity of exerting their truly Chriſ- 
tian Zeal upon a late memorable Oc- 

caſion. Which I ſhould not have 
taken the Liberty to mention, did it 
not reflect the higheſt Honour upon 


your 
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your Kingdom. But I beg leave to 
refer you to the Book itſelf, which 
with all decent Humility | is recom- 
mended to the Learned, the Pro- 
vosr, and FELLOWS of the Univer- 
ſity of Dublin, and if it meet with 
their Approbation, to the younger 
Students. I have laid before them 
ſome Things which may be new to 


many, or at leaſt, have not been fo : 


tully conſidered, as their great In- 


fluence on the principal Articles of 


Religion (which ſome are at preſent 5 
ſo treacheroully undermining) de- 


ſerve. And 1 hope the Manner in 


which I have done it, cannot give 
any juſt Cauſe of 8 ; having 
endeavoured to keep clear of all Aſ- 
perity of Language---making Truth, 
not Perſons, my Aim, and not ſeek- 
ing my own, but the Glory of God, 


and his Holy Word, which is an in- 


exhauſtible T rrafure: of all Learn- 1 
ing and ene, 3 


244 have 


DEDICATION. 


1 1 fave: not 8 the Author 
Z to whom I ſtand indebted for my 
Materials; and if my well- meant 
Endeavours ſhould prove ſo ſucceſſ- 

= ful as to recommend that Author to 

= your Regard and Uſe, fo far as to 
encourage Mr. Jaſon to re-print his 
1 Works, I will (if God preſerve my 
X Life and Health) moſt willingly and 

= chearfully do my utmoſt to preſent 
che Univerſity of Dublin with a cor- 

rect Edition. And I doubt not but 
my Friend and Brother Editor, the 
Reverend and worthy Mr. Julius 

| Bate will join with me in ſo laudable 
an Undertaking;, I am with the 
= higheſt Been and ne 857 


Gexrladex, 


Your moſt Obedient 


Oltacres in the S | 
„ Humble Servant. 


June 1757. „ oy 


RoBERT SPEARMAN. 


AN 
E N Q U I R T 
Arn 


— Philoſophy and Theology. | 


INTRODUCTION. 


a. Pry 8 — 4 , 


FDVERY man, learned or unlearned, 
has a philoſophy ; ; and every man has 


a God; andas, now-a-days, they are 


generally of his own manufacture, they vary 


according to the imagination of the maker. 
It is impoſſible all the different opinions of 


5 mankind concerning theſe two important 
ae ſhould be true; yet ſelf-love natural- 


y prejudices each man in favour of his own, 
8 Tt the. thirſt of fame induces him to pro- 
 Glyte as many as he can, to the ſame way 
of thinking. Hence it is, that every village 


has its wiſeman, who dictates as philoſo- 
PRE and divine, gains his circle of admirers, 
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2 INTRODUCTION. 


and like Cato gives laws to his little — 
Though no writings or pompous monu- 
ments perpetuate his name to poſterity, yet 


he lives ! in the memory of his own contem- 


poraries; and tradition hands him down the 


Deſcartes or Newton of his age. 


When a man of genius and learning 5 


takes it into his head to imagine what nature 
and Gop muſt be, his ambition prompts 
him to print. He garniſhes out his notions 


with all the embelliſhments of ſtyle, and 


ſeaſons them to the prevailing taſte of the 
age. If they happen to meet with a gene- 
ral run of credit, whether by the intereſt 
of ſome men in power, or the mere caprice 
of the times, no matter which, they then ſoon 
become faſhionable; for there is a mode 
in opinions as well as in dreſs. In this caſe 


the man's fame is eſtabliſhed. He is made 


maſter of the mint of notions for his life; 
and whatever comes coined from his hands, 


paſſes for current. He lives the hero of his 


age, and is deified at his death ; his writings 
become the ſtandard and teſt of our faith, 
both in philoſophy and theology, till ſome 
other aſpiring fellow ſtarts up, invents 
more plauſible ſtory, or the natural fickle- 

neſs and giddineſs of mankind, prone to 


novelty, receive it as ſuch. The laſt and 


preſent age afford us two notable inſtances 
of the truth of this obſervation; ; I mean 


Monſ. 15 


INTRODUCTION. 2 


3 


Monſ. Deſcartes and Sir Iſaac Newton. The 
works of the former ſharing the fate of their 


author, lie buried in duſt and oblivion; 
while thoſe of the latter are freſh as his mo- 
nument, and in the opinion of his admirers 


will laſt as long. 
This deſire, ſo deals inlined ; in the 


mind of man, to know nature and its au- 


| thor, makes it highly reaſonable to believe, 
that either God has given man a faculty, 
whereby he may attain a ſatisfactory 3 


ledge of the Creator, and his works; 


x otherwiſe, that he has been pleaſed, in 2. 
manner or other, to make a revelation of 


this ſo much wanted, ſo much deſired know - 


BY ledge. That man is poſſeſſed of no ſuch 
1 | faculty, ſeems probable from this, that, by 
what is handed down to us, none of the 
nancients could either frame a ſtory concern- 


ing theſe matters, Which would bear the 8 


telling, or agree in telling it; which they 
certainly might have done, if ſuch know 


ledge was attainable by natural abilities. 


Their method in the ſearch of theſe truths 
XZ plainly ſhews they never dreamed of any 


ſuch thing ; for they ran about from place 


to place, to pick up what blind accounts 


they could from tradition, and from the hie- 
100 hical repreſentations preſerved in the 
temples of their gods; which, had they 
had "this Knowledge ſo nigh home, as with- 
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4 INTRODUCTION. 


in themſelves, might have ſaved them the 
trouble of going o far abroad. 


As, by their manner of enquiring, they 


appear to have had. no notion of any ſuch 
innate knowledge, fo by the fruit of their 
_ enquiries we may be ſatisfied they had it not. 
Their accounts are all equally inconſiſtent; 


all equally ſhort of the truth, 


If man, by fucks? could find out the 
Almighty and his works to perfection, we 
might have expected, before this, to have 
had one perfect uniform ſcheme of philoſo- 
phy and divinity, which the wiſemen of all 


ages had agreed to, and received as truth. 


In fact, we find no ſuch ſyſtem ; each be- 
ing deſtructive of, and built upon the ruins 


of the other. How this ſnould come to paſs, 


if theſe are matters diſcoverable by reaſon 
and the light of nature, has not been duly 
conſidered, nor ſatisfactorily ſolved, by thoſe, 


who, with ſo much confidence, aſſert the 


j affirmative. 


For a particular genius to riſe up, and | 
give the world the light it has wanted, in 
points of ſuch univerſal import, more than 3 
theſe five thouſand years, for any thing ap- 
pears to the contrary; ſuppoſing, at the ' 
ſame time, reaſon and the light of nature 
ſufficient for the diſcoveries ; is an hypothe- 
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INTRODUCTION. 5 


ſis which looks more like inſpiration, or a 
certain revelation made to a particular fa- 


vourite of Heaven, than a natural faculty 


implanted in the minds of all men, improve- 
able by ſtudy; and when ſo improved, ca- 


pable of the higheſt diſcoveries, both of 


= e in this ** in aßsther ſtate. 


Ren wad the light of: nature, as they 


are common to all men, though. not..in-the | 
= fame degree, if they are to be the guide of 
our actions, the teſt of our faith in all mat- 
ters here, and the rule whereby we are to 
be tried or judged hereafter, ſhould ſhine ſo 


ſtrong and clear in each individual, as to be 


able, if not- to diſcover, at leaſt to ſee and 
approve the truth when ſo diſcovered ; 
_ otherwiſe they would not be of any benefit 
to mankind, nor anſwer, to man, the de- 


ſign and end for which they were given. If 


the perfect knowledge of nature and its au- 


thor was never diſcovered till theſe our pre- 


ſent happy times, how came this common 
light of reaſon to ſhoot ſo faint and glim- 
mering a ray, as never before to make the 

diſcovery ? If theſe points were known be- 
fore, when, and by what means, was this 
knowledge loſt, and by what fate happened 
it, that the 7 means could never, before 


now, make the ſame diſcoveries? For it 
ſeems to be an event the moſt ſurpriſing, 


a and the leaſt to be accounted for from the 
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6 INTRODUCTION. 
nature of things, that reaſon, the only and 
all- ſufficient means to attain to theſe diſco- 


veries, given to man for this very end, ſhould, 
for ſo many ages, be in vain racked and tor- 


tured in the inquiſition of theſe truths ; and 
yet, after ſo long a time as five thouſand 
years, reaſon ſhould ſtumble upon them, as 
it were, by chance: ſince the enquirers of 
all ages had the ſame powers and faculties 
of reaſoning, the ſame light of nature to 
direct and aſſiſt them; and many of them 

{pared no time or pains to complete and 

perfect their enquiries. Reaſon has had a 
long infancy, if it be but now arrived at its 
manhood; and the world, in general, has 
reaped but little benefit from its light, if, 


like an ignis fatuus, it has thus ſhone in holes 


and corners, by fits and ſtarts. The objec- 
tion urged by reaſoners againſt the Chriſtian 
diſpenſation, will here recur in its full force: 
for the world, upon their ſuppoſition, muſt 
have lain long buried in darkneſs. The 


reaſon of former ages was dim and obſcure, 


and their knowledge confined, and hidden 
in myſteries, and their religion of nature 
comes too late delineated, and, I think I 


may ſay, attended with too flender evidence, 


to be received for the catholic faith. Beſides, 
it is confined to an handful of men, in a 


ſmall corner of the world; the far greater 


part of mankind, if they have this light 
: within, being no better for it, its rays not 
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ſhining ſtrong enough to diſpel and diſſi- 


pate the thick gloom of ſuperſtition and 


Ignorance which hangs over them; ſo can 
never, as the reaſoners would pretend, be 15 
the true light which lighteth every man 
which cometh into the world. For my o.. ä 


part, I can have no great veneration for the 


| ſufficiency of reaſon, which in ſo many 
_ thouſand years could not find out what now) 
every ſmatterer in philoſophy and divinity 


pretends to know, and to demonſtrate to a 


mathematic 5 8 


I come next to enquire what bands we 


have to believe a revelation was made in 
_ theſe points. 1 preſume it will readily be 


granted me, that no writings extant carry 


any marks of, or have any juſt pretences to 


a divine revelation, except thoſe of the O/4 


and New Teftament; and if we find it not 
here, it is in vain to ſeek for it any where. 


beſide. It will, I hope, alſo be allowed me, 


that theſe writings come handed down to 
us with ſufficient authority to inforce the 


belief of what they contain; fince the ob- 
jections generally raiſed, are not upon the 


. ſuppoſition of the books being forged, but 
are fixed on the ſeeming miſtakes and con- 
tradictions in things natural and divine, 


which the objectors cannot reconcile to what 


they have ſet up as the ſtandard of truth 


and right reaſon. We find it revealed, 


B4 Gen. 
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Gen. i. 1. that God created the heavens and the 
earth; and a formal account of the creation 
18 there particularly related. But, accord- 


ing to the opinion of our learned men, 


Cad is an inſignificant word, and the ac- 


count of the creation there given is falſe; 


ſo that every one is ſtill left at his liberty to 

frame what notions he pleaſes of the divine 
eſſence, and to lay down his own laws for 
the laws of nature; to define, from his 


own imaginations, the attributes of God ; 


and give, I know not what, properties to 


matter. We are as much in the dark about 


theſe important points, as if nothing had 
been revealed ; and yet it ſhould ſeem, at 
firſt fight, as if revelation was given to ſet 
us * Hi in each of them. That Moſes, the 
legiſlator of the Hebrews, and a prophet of 
God, ſhould introduce his laws with a falſe 
account of the creation and formation of 
things; and that the God of truth ſhould 
allow, much leſs inſpire, his ſervant to hand 
down to poſterity a formal untruth, is re- 
pugnant to common ſenſe, and ſounds harſh 


to a Chriſtian ear : yet what leſs does every 
one ſay in his heart, e che Moſaic 


philoſophy to be true 1 


If Moſes accommodated his account of 
natural things ad captum wulgi, and if the 
Jews were ſo carnal a people as ſuppoſed, 


might he not do the ſame with regard to 
ſpirituals ; 


$565: r 
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3 = ſp irituals ? So that this ſuppoſition, of wri- 
= Eng ad captum vulgi, in quitting him of one 
> objection, lays him open to another, viz. 
> That if he conformed or adapted his ac- 
count to their conception of nature, he 
might do the like in reſpect to God. And 
3 if ſo, it is to no purpoſe to look for either 
ſound philoſophy or divinity i in his writings. 
But ſhall be told, That God, by his reve- 


lation, did not intend to inflen@ men m phi- 


loſophy, but in faith and obedience.. To 
which I anſwer, in the / place, That 
this is gratis dictum. 2dly, That if this had 
really been the caſe, revelation would have 
2X7 been confined to theſe points ſolely, or at 
2X leaſt chiefly, and not have ſo largely and fre- 
= quently. intermixed philoſophy with them; 
ſo that if all the places of the ſcripture which 
treat of, or relate to philoſophical ſubjects, 
were collected together, they would make 
one half or near two thirds of the Bible. 
X Beſides, when God was rectifying the errors 
of their conceits with regard to his nature 
and worſhip, and giving them a compleat 
ritual to preſerve them in the true faith and 
worſhip, would he let them remain in all 
their errors and falſe opinions with regard to 
Nature and her operations? nay, ſtamp them 
with his authority, by treating of them in 
the ſame idle manner men were at that time 
wont to conceive of them? This is to make 
the * Ghoſt lye unto man. And if the 
3 inf ps red 
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inſpired writers of the books of the Old 
Teſtament underſtood the real nature of 
things, and their true cauſes, as it is ex- 


preſsly aſſerted of Solomon; then, by this 
ſuppoſition, did the Holy Ghoſt over-rule 


| theſe penmen to ſuppreſs their own real 
knowledge of nature, and to tranſmit down 
to poſterity under their hands what they 
knew to be falſe. To ſuch ſtrange abſur- 
dities does this opinion drive its fautors. Nay, 


| ſome have ſuppoſed the ſame of the divinity 


of Moſes as of his philoſophy ; and tell us, 
that God condeſcended to the level of the 
capacities of the carnal Jews in the Moſaic 


ritual, and having picked up all the abſurdi- 


ties of worſhip to which they had been 
uſed in their converſation with the idolatrous 


nations, omitting only the doctrine of a 
future ſtate, collected them into a body of 
laws, and made his holy and tremendous 
name, I am Jehovah your Aleim, their fanc- 
tion. So that what I obſerved juſt above, 


muſt be the dire& conſequence of what 


M aimonides among the Jewiſh writers, and 
Dr. Spencer, and others, among the Chri- 


ſtian, have laid down, namely, That neither 


true philoſophy nor true divinity is to be 
found in, or doth make a part of the Moſaic 
diſpenſation. If the knowledge of philoſo- 
phy or nature be attainable by human reaſon 
and application, there was no need of a re- 


velation ; yet a revelation is given. Why 


1 7 
1 


as to the Deity, 
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muſt it be ad captum vulgi? A revelation 
being made, and that from God, implies it 
to be, in the nature of things, both neceſſary, 
full, perfect, and true. Otherwiſe why 
was it made ? that after ages ſhould find it 
to be falſe? This cannot be ſuppoſed, without 
highly derogating from the wiſdom and 
goodneſs of the Supreme Being; and yet 
it is ſuppoſed by all our learned men. They 
ſay, That philoſophy not being neceſſary to 
ſalvation, and being what man could by his 
natural abilities diſcover, the inſpired writers 
did not meddle with it; and what we meet 
with in the ſcriptures, being only incidentally 
ſpoken, they conformed to the received opi- 
nions of the perſons they wrote to; and that 
the New Teſtament has 


fully opened his nature, eſſence, and perſo- 


nality, which were either wholly unknown, 
on but faintly revealed to the Jews. 


Whether philoſophy i is neceſſary to ſalva- 


tion, I ſhall not now enquire : but when 
we know what philoſophy is, it may, in its 
proper place, be ſhewn to be more neceſ- 
ſary to theology than is generally thought; 
and that human reaſon, with all its boaſted 
diſcoveries, has not yet been able to find 
dut the true ſyſtem of the world. 
when matters are fairly ſtated, and rightly 
underſtood, it will appear, that the Jews 
were not to ignorant either of God or Nature 


Indeed, 


as 


3 
5 
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as our learned men would perſuade us, and 
have conſtantly aſſerted, without any foun- 
dation, fave their own want of knowing the 
ſcriptures and the power of God. Judaiſm 
and Chriſtianity are but different names for 
one and the ſame belief; and it was not to 
the Jews, but to the Gentiles, that the 


| gol pel brought life and immortality 1 to light. 


That philoſophy 3 is incidental only, is an 
aſſertion falſe in fact. The books of Moſes. 
begin with an account of the creation, and 
the ſteps the Divine Being took in eſtabliſhing 
this mundane ſyſtem. There is a particular 

mention made of the Spirit, the light, and 
the firmament, with a phyſical deſcription | 
of their formation ; ; how the Spirit began 


to move; how this motion produced light; 


the light, a firmament or expanſion, which 
by its action divided the waters from the 


waters, and formed the earth into a ſtage 
and ſtorehouſe for men ; with a diſtin& re- 
lation of the formation of the ſun and moon, 
ſtars, &c.; the formation of plants, vege- 
tables, animals, and man, until all was com- 
pleted. 


Thaw} is alſo mention « the world being 
deſtroyed by a deluge; of the windows of 
heaven being opened, 103 the fountains of 
the great deep being broken up; of the Spirit 
or wind paſſing over the earth, and reforming 
| it. 


IN TR ODUCTION. I3 


it. Theſe accounts, ſo circumſtantial, ſeem 


deſigned rather to rectify, than to conform 
to the miſtaken notions of mankind. Be- 


ſides, the miracles in Egypt were all ſo my 


controulings of the powers of nature; whic 


powers the Egyptians muſt have underſtood, 
or elſe they would not, to them, have been 
' miracles. Pharaoh's heart was hardened by 

his magicians being permitted to do ſome- 
thing lite them in ſimilitude, but not in truth; 


by which means he was perſuaded, that 
what Aaron did, was no more than what 


udiers of nature could, by their acquaintance | 


with her operation, perform; ſo nothing but 


what was natural: but when they could not 
make duſt lice, they were forced to cry out, 


This is the finger of God; to own it was a 


| deed above the power of natural means to 

perform. Theſe objected to the miracles, 
what our preſent 2w/emen do to the ſcripture- 
account of them, That they only appeared 
miracles to thoſe ignorant of nature and 
1 xa 4 ; but were phenomena to be ac- 


counte 


for by a knowledge of both. 


This may be ſufficient to prove, that the 


mention of philoſophy in the ſcriptures is 


not barely incidental, nor accommodated 
ad captum vulgi. But we have, beſides, an 
account of the motion of the earth, and of 


the agents which move it, Eccl. i. 4. From 


| 
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whence I think it plainly appears, that 
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mankind muſt have been acquainted with 
the powers of nature; otherwiſe how ſhould 
they diſtinguiſh her ordinary operations from 
the immediate power or finger of God? 
And conſidering the frequent manifeſtations 
to the patriarchs, the Iſraelites muſt be ſup- 
poſed to have had proper and juſt notions of 
the Deity, his nature, and manner of exiſt- 
ing: for had God in theſe intercourſes 
vouchſafed no revelation of himſelf, but left 
them to their bare imaginations to frame 
ideas of his eſſence and powers; how could 
they know the God of Abraham, the God of 
Taac, and the God of Jacob, I am that I am, 
from the god of the Egyptians, the god of 
the Canaanites, and the gods of the nations ? ? 


Why ſhould it be thought a i thing incre- 
| dible, that the ſcriptures ſhould give a true 
deſcription of nature and its great Author ? 
Could not the Creator of all things frame 
this world ſo as to give ſome idea or fimula- 
crum of himſelf? Would he order his ſer- 
vants to uſe names not ſignificant, or impro- 
per, for his being and attributes? Or can 
we ſuppoſe a language formed by his direc- | 
tion, while Adam was perfect, vague and 
uncertain? and to want words properly ex- 
| pros of what he thought fit to reveal of 
himſelf and his works? Would he give a re- 
velation defective in two fuch main points, 
at a time when he was ſeparating the Jews 
from 


I 
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from the reſt of the nations, who had apoſta- 
tiſed from the true God, the maker of heaven 


and earth, to the worſhip of his material 


agents? The conteſt was then the ſame as in 


Elijah's time, Whether Jehovah was God, or 


Baal was God? Whether the ſun, moon, 
' ſtars, and all the hoſt of heaven, were un- 


7 created, eternal, ſo God; or, whether the 


1 1 


Lord Jehovah, the God of the Jews, created 


and made the heavens, the earth, and all the 


| hoſt of heaven? Was a ſhort dark account, 


in words inexpreſſive of God's eſſence or 


powers, and a falſe unintelligible one of na- 
ture, a likely method to determine this con- 


teſt? Why ſhould God give any account of 


nature, if not a true one? why direct his 


| ſervants to write ad captum vulgi? And if 


men were then ſo ignorant as to ſwallow a 


falſe account, could not infinite wiſdom _ 
foreſee, that the preſent learned race would 


ariſe, and be framing ſchemes to detect the 
falſity of it? Was not the knowledge of 


God and nature as neceſſary to men then, 
as to men now? And if God was pleaſed to 
record his revelation of theſe things, was 
he not bound by his veracity to do it truly 
and intelligibly ? When our tranſlation was 
made, the learned and unlearned both agreed 
in their notion of philoſophy ; ſo the tranſ- 


lation was agreeable to the received opinion. 


Modern diſcoveries have fince ſet them at 
variance; and may we not be allowed to 


query, 


— 3 „ 
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query, whether our tranſlators had a tho- 


rough knowledge of the Hebrew, and of 
nature ? or, whether they might not bend 
their tranſlation to the prevailing notions of 
the times? and whether we, ſince the re- 
formation, have been careful in ſearchin g the 
Hebrew ſcriptures? or whether we have 
not blindly and implicitly followed the firſt 
tranſlators, and traditions of men * 5 


Theſe, and many ſuch reflections, which 
naturally ariſe in the mind employed on this 


ſubject, lead me to conclude, from the ne- 


ceſſity of the thing, and the wiſdom and 


goodneſs of the Deity, that a full and per- 
fect revelation was at firſt made, and after- 


wards renewed, as occaſion ſerved, when 
the wantonneſs of imagination had corrup- 
ted and defaced it, and at laſt committed to 
_ writing by Moſes, for the uſe of the then 
preſent and all ſucceeding generations, to be 


the rule and ſtandard whereby they ſhould 


meaſure and regulate their opinions and be- 
lief of things natural and divine. | ; 


5; foreign as philoſophy may ſeem to theo- 
logy, we find, in fact, that ſuch as our phi- 
loſophy is, ſuch is our God; and that our 
belief in divine, is generally of a piece with 

- our notions in natural things. The Hea- 
thens thought the ſun, moon, and hoſt of 
heaven, gods; ſo 9 n and, 


no 


is to be highly valued.” 
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no doubt, mocked the prophets who preach- 


ed to them, That the Lord made the hea- 
vens and the earth. Pharaoh knew not the 
Lord, neither would obey his voice : why ? 


| becauſe the fellows of his royal ſociety de- 


luded him by experiments, into a belief that 


the powers which Moſes attributed to the 
Lord, were lodged in the material agents. 
So now our naturaliſts pretend, from nature, 


to find out God; and upon their ſyſtem of 


philoſophy have built a theology diametri- 
cally oppoſite, in the fundamental point, to 
what is taught in ſcripture. © And theſe 


things being rightly diſpatched,” fays Sir 


Iſaac Newton“, does it not appear, from 


cc. 


phenomena, that there is a being incor- | 


** poreal, living, intelligent, omnipreſent, 
© who in infinite ſpace, as it were in his 
« ſenſory, ſees the things themſelves: inti- 
e mately, and thoroughly perceives them, 
and comprehends them wholly * their 
immediate preſence to himſelf ?- _ 
And though every true ſtep made in this 
© philoſophy brings us not immediately to 
the knowledge of the firſt cauſe, yet it 


brings us nearer to it; and on that account 


So his defini- 


5 tion of his Deus makes FR to exiſt in one 


perſon; directly oppoſite, as I faid above, 


to > the Chriſtian faith ; which teaches, that 


» Optics, p. 345. Engliſh edit. 1721. | 
4 O | he 
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he exiſts in three perſons. Omnis homo, qua- 
tenus res ſentiens, eſt unus et idem homo, durante 
vita ſua, in omni bus et ſingulis ſenſuum orga- 
nis. Deus eſt unus et idem Deus ſemper et ubi- 


que, viz. © Every man, fo far as he is a 


thing that has perception, is one and the 


« fame man during his whole life, in all 


and each of the organs of ſenſe. God is 
ce one and the ſame God always and every 


« where.” This definition of God, and the 


whole general ſcholium of which it is a 
part, was added when it was diſcovered how 


| ſubſervient his philoſophical tenets might be 
made to the ſupport of thoſe. theological 
ones, which were at that time trying their 
way in the world, by force of the uncom- 
mon abilities and indefatigable zeal of the 


great Dr. Clarke; and which are now making 
another attempt upon the public, 1 in e . 
for ein the liturgy. 


Thus we ſee that philoſophy h had: a cloſer 
connection with theology, than it is gene- 
rally ſuppoſed to have; and while we are 


# prejudiced with falſe notions of the one, we 
cannot be brought to entertain true and pro- 
55 per ones s of the other. 


For the two My natural agents, the 


light and ſpirit, are not viſible to us, and 
act in the macrocoſm and microcoſm in ſo 
gentle a manner, as not to be — 
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but by their effects, (as the antitypes act upon 
> our ſouls.) But the orbs and things upon 
which theſe inviſible agents act, are the ob- 
jects of our ſenſes, ſtand out to view; while 
the others are hid from our eyes in a tempeſt, : 
which no man can ſee, as the ſon of Sirach 
expreſſes it. If therefore we begin to ima- 
> gine that there are properties in matter, ſuch 
> as pravity and attraction, and the vis inertiæ, 
> whereby bodies can act at a diſtance without 
= contact, (which, if we judge by appear- 
ances, we may eaſily do, as we ſee not the 
fluid which moves the orbs); or if, to ac- 
I count for gravity and attraction by a mecllüth, 
= we 8 the particles of that medium 
= elaſtic, repulſive, or what elſe we pleaſe ; this 
| draws us in to attribute the eſſential incom- 
municable powers of Jehovah to his creature 
matter; ſuch as, acting where it is not pre- 
ſent, giving without. receiving, and ſuch like 
nn blaſphemous abſurdities, whereby we may 
fatally err in our notions of divinity. Beſides, 
if we imagine that philoſophy is diſcoverable 
buy our natural abilities without revelation, or 
= if any one fancies that he has diſcovered the 
true ſyſtem of nature; this introduces another 
ſubſequent imagination, That by reaſon we 
can ſearch out God, and find out the Al- 
mighty to perfection; ; and the conſequence 
of this, again, is a conceit, that we have no 
need of revelation; and this begets a neglect 
of the ſcriptures, which contain a revelation 
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of theſe points; and this neglect by degrees 
hardens into a diſbelief, and ſo contempt, of 
the ſacred oracles of God; while at the ſame 
time it produces a molt ridiculous veneration 
for the reveries and imaginations of men ; 


makes us idolize human reaſon, and ſet it 


up as the judge of God, and his methods of 
> proceeding with man. 


7 


And hence it . come to 5 that of 
late the ſcriptures have met with ſo general 


a diſregard, while at the ſame time a kind 


of veneration has been paid to the gravitarian 
ſcheme; and though we have ridiculed im- 
plicit faith ſo much in religion, a more than 
implicit one has been ſhewn in our philoſo- 
phy. We have not dared ſo much as to 
examine or queſtion its tenets; we have 
been ſtunned with its praiſes from the coffee- 
| houſe up to the pulpit ; and indeed we have 
made ſo much of his diſcoveries, and ſo little 
of the Bible; have aſcribed almoſt divine 
or ſupernatural faculties to Sir Iſaac Newton, 
hardly allowed common ones to Moſes; 
ſuppoſed the accounts given by the former 
to be infallible truth, thoſe of the latter to 
be downright miſtakes and blunders; and 
; youth are, now-a-days, educated with thoſe 2 
notions in their heads; that, as a late inge- 
nious author has obſerved, however our 
Freethinkers may make an outcry againſt the 


prejudice of education, education, as it is 
managed, 
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managed, is apparently on their fide. To 
remove this, is the aim and deſign of this 


enquiry. I ſhall therefore, in the courſe of 


theſe ſheets, endeavour to ſhew, 


— 


175 That the Newtonkin philoſophy has 
not fixed and determined, to the certainty 


they pretend, the laws and cauſes of the 
ſeveral operations and phenomena of nature; 
that the cauſe of motion, the grand agent of 
nature, is, by its own conceſſion, yet un- 
known ; and that it has only taken away 
the real agents, and aſcribed their work to 
1 properties and virtues without ſubſtance: ſo 
left us ſtill in queſt of the real agent or 
agents, which perform the effects; and 


which agents, at different times, have had 
different nicknames, as ſympathy and antipa- 


1575 gravity, attraction, and repu you. 


That this grand ſecret, which each age 
has been prying into, I mean the cauſe of 


motion, 1s plainly revealed in the Hebrew 
ſcriptures. And this I ſhall prove by giving 
a ſhort view of the Moſaic or ſeripture * 


W 
d, 2dly, Upon the principles of the 


| 3 ſhall attempt to give 
an account of the motion of the earth round 
the ſun, and of the agents which perform 


it; of the courſes of the moon, and her 
8 C - true 
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true path in the heavens; as alſo of the 
nature of the miracle of the ſun ſtanding 
ſtill at the prayer of Joſhua; together with 


ſome remarks upon Sir Iſaac Newton's 


doctrine of light and colours, deſigned to 
ſhew, that the experiments of that great 


man, upon that ſubrile 2 manifeſtly tend 


to illuſtrate and confirm the Principia of 


5 Moſes. 


And, 3dh, I ſhall ins that this mate-_ 
rial world is an emblem or type of the im- 
material; that it was framed ſo as to give 
us ideas, as far as we are capable of taking 
them, of the eſſence, exiſtence, and perſo- 


nality of God; which will prove, to demon- 
ſtration, the fundamental point of Chriſtianity, 


of which philoſophers have ſo often called | 
upon us for ideas; and of which they have, 
by their ſchemes and calculations, ſo induſ- 


et laboured to deſtroy the evidence. 
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N examining the principles of the Ne- 
tonian philoſophy, I confider gravity in 
2M" the lights the eſpouſers of the gravita- 
rian ſcheme have viewed it: Hirſt, As a pro- 
Perty of matter as ſuch; or, as ſome chuſe to 
call it, a primary aſfection of matter; or as 
2 it is, by the moſt ſagacious and univerſally 
learned Dr. Halley, (an intimate friend and 
aaſſiſtant of the chor 4 in the publication of 
the firſt edition of the Principia, and who | 
may well be ſuppoſed to know his then 
thoughts of the matter), reſolved into the 
immediate“ will of the Creator, who has 
= << appointed it as a law, throughout all the 
material world, to keep all bodies 1 in their 
| 6b proper places and ſtations: And, 2dly, 
As it ſeems now to be looked upon as cau- 
ſed by the impulſes of an ethereal medium, 
flying here and there throughout the univerſe. 
1 * bere and there, becauſe a plenitude of 
C 4 matter 
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matter of any ſort is poſitively denied, even 
by thoſe who talk of the impulſes of an 
ethereal medium being the cauſe of gravity. 
And I ſhall endeavour to ſhew the incon- 
ſiſtencies of each of theſe notions : 1/7, That 
matter can have no ſuch property or affec- 
tion as gravity or attraction, nor act upon 
other matter at a diſtance without means, 
or the intervention of ſome medium; and, 

2dly, That if gravity be cauſed by the i im- 
pulſe of any medium, all the parts of this 
medium muſt be continuous and contiguous, 
and fo a a plenum. | 


It may not be improper, babies we pro- 
ceed, to enquire into the ſtate of philoſo- 
phy when Sir Iſaac Newton firſt wrote ; that 
we may be the better able to judge what 
are real diſcoveries, and what might come 
handed down by tradition. 


The revolution of the orbs in circles, el- 
lipſes, or whatſoever you pleaſe to call their 
curvilinear orbits ; their periodical times, as 
the earth in one year, Mars in fun Jupiter 
twelve, Saturn thirty, Venus in ſeven months 
and a half, Mercury three months, rotunde; 
that the moon was an opaque body, and re- 
ceived her light from the ſun, round which 
ſhe moved with the earth in one year, while 
ſhe made a circuit round the earth in one 
month: theſe, I ay, have been handed 
down 
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down to us probably from the Chaldeans; 
at leaſt they are ſo old, that this or the other 
age or country can lay no claim to the diſ- 
cC—Jovery of them. England, till the reforma- 
tion, had very little light or learning in 
> theſe affairs; what we know of the matter 

ſince, has been owing to late diſcoveries, or 

rather recoveries; which, though they 
prove us to have been in ignorance before, 
will not with equal certainty prove us to be 
at the height of knowledge now. 
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The motion of the earth was not reco- 
vered ſo ſoon as the reſt, not till Coperni- 
cus's time, I think in about the year one 
> thouſand five hundred; though they talk of 
Pythagoras picking it up among the Egyp- 
tian prieſts; which, even by their own ac- 
counts, prevents it being a modern diſco- 
very. However, the good people of Europe 
were then ſo bigotted to the tranſlations of 
= ſcripture, that all Copernicus's mathema- 
tics could not bring them over to his philo- 
ſophy. _ | 
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Several ſchemes were invented to recon- 
cile matters, and make his philoſophy leſs 
x contradictory to ſcripture ; but the earth 
= fill kept its place, and remained immove- 
able in the centre. Many indeed of the 
HFJort eſprits of the age, out of mere love to 
novelty, and oppoſition to ſcripture, gave 
Ke] | 7 their 


* 
5 2 
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their aſſent immediately, without knowing 
much of either ſide of the queſtion, as is 
uſual with them in ſuch caſes; but ſtill the 
majority ſtuck by the ſcriptures, and the 
thing lay dormant, till Deſcartes, a volatile 
Frenchman, formed it into a philoſophical 
romance ; which, from the nature -of his 


countrymen, and the taſte of the times in 
| which he lived, he had hopes would take. 


He did not poſitively aſſert the ſun to be 


fixed in the centre, and the earth to move 
round it, but took the philoſophic licence to 
ſuppoſe it, for the more ſimple explication 
of the phenomena of nature. 


As a2 plenum and the air had been gene- 


rally allowed to be the cauſe of motion, 
though they had been very deficient in their 
account of it; he thought he had hit upon 
ſomething to ſupply former defects; ſo re- 
tained a plentitude of matter, and framed 
his vortices for movers. He made uſe of 

the terms gravity and attraction, but not in 
the ſenſe the Newtonians uſe them, but for 


the effects produced oF. the agency of his 
ſubtile matter. 


The fixed ſtars he baniſhed. out of * 4 


k ſyſtem for the ſame reaſons Sir Iſaac did, be- * 


cauſe he knew not of what uſe they were, 
and they might do miſchief; and ſo he | 
made them ſuns to other worlds. e 
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It js here to be obſerved, that the only 


thing Deſcartes had to ſet up for a philoſo- 
pher upon, was his vortices. Sympathy and 


antipathy, materia ſubtilis, fuga vacui, &c. 
had each had its turn, and was each reject- 
ed as inſufficient. 8 5 


We could calculate eclipſes; knew, as 


before obſerved, that the moon was a dark 


body, and received her light from the ſun; 


and placed the planets and ſtars at ſuch 
and ſuch diſtances, as we judged moſt agree- 


able to our ſchemes. The cauſe of motion 


> was the grand ſecret each age had been pry- 
; ing into, and which E every now. and then, 


| ſome or other boaſted he had found out. 


This then is the only thing can be pro- 
perly called a diſcovery, if the preſent phi- 
loſophy has happily found out and aſcer- 
tained it. Newton, however, had nothing 
to do but to knock down the vortices, and 


riſe up a philoſopher. His genius, we are 
told, led him to mathematics; and he lan- 
ched at once into Kepler and Deſcartes. By 
a book of the latter, which he made uſe of 


When at college, we find him chiefly taken 


 Ceometrical, 


up with the geometrical part; for in ſeveral 
places of the margin is written, Error, not 


But 
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But what did he give us for movers in the 
room of the vortices? Why, gravitation and 
attraction. What Deſcartes had made oniy 
as effects, he more happily adopted for a 
| cauſe. One would have thought, when he 
rejected this ſeigned and imaginary matter of 
Deſcartes, he ſhould have given us ſome- 
thing real in its place, and not put us off 
with empty ſounds. Inſtead of this, he re- 
| tains the ſame laws of motion, projection, 
and centripetal and centrifugal forces, and 


makes the attraction of gravity the grand 5 


catholicon of his philoſophy. Thales firſt 
found out attraction, as we are told, from 
ſeeing amber draw bits of ſtraw; Kepler 
talks of the virtus attracliva ſolis; and Bi- 
ſhop Wilkins, his contemporary and ac- 
quaintance, is full of notions of attraction: 
fo the thing is no diſcovery; only he was 
the firſt who (to uſe a certain author's words) 
formed it into a cobweb of circles and lines to 
catch fliesin. As he found Deſcartes had laid 
his ſcheme too open by writing in a popular 
Way, he took a method more politic, as well 
as more ſuitable to the bent of his genius. 
He drew a magic circle round him, in which 
he intrenched himſelf and his philoſophy, 
which ſecured him from any profane foot 
breaking i in. Oudes ayewperonros e, (Let 
70 One : ignorant of my enter here 4 , was the 
: in- 
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inſcription. This is pretty plain from the 
title of his book, and more plainly told us 
by himſelf in the preface to the third book. 


However, as his panegyriſt informs us, 


« This new ſyſtem of phyſics, (though) 


<« built upon the mot ſublime geometry, did 
© not, at firſt, meet with all the applauſe 


ce it deſerved, and was one day to receive. 


It required ſome time before the world could 


cc 


under ſtand it, The ableſt mathemati- 


- "C6 


_ clans were obliged to ſtudy it with care, 

before they could be maſters of it ; and 
thoſe of a lower rank durſt not venture 
upon it, till encouraged by the teſtimo- 
te nies of the moſt learned.” The truth is, 


24 


men had then ſome regard for their Bible; 


ſo did not readily come into a ſcheme which 


bad a direct tendency to deſtroy its authority. 
| Beſides, they could eaſily ſee, that the pro- 


portions of lines and circles to one another, 


though ever ſo nicely and juſtly calculated, 


had no relation to the cn 97 motion. 


But at laſt,” (adds Mr. F.), „ when 


its worth came to be ſufficiently known, 


e the approbations which had been ſo ſlowly 


gained, became ſo vniverſal, that nothing 
was to be heard from all quarters, but 
one general ſhout of admiration.” That 


© | 105 his eee ſyſtem \ was found to be 


a fit 
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But what did he give us for movers in the 


room of the vortices? Why, gravitation and 
attraction. What Deſcartes had made oniy 
as effects, he more happily adopted for a 
cauſe. One would have thought, when he 
rejected this ſeigned and i zmaginary matter of 
; Deſcartes, he ſhould have given us ſome- 
thing real in its place, and not put us off 
with empty ſounds. Inſtead of this, he re- 
tains the ſame laws of motion, projection, 
and centripetal and centrifugal forces, and 
makes the attraction of gravity the grand 
catholicon of his philoſophy. Thales firſt 
found out attraction, as we are told, from 
ſeeing amber draw bits of ſtraw; Kepler 
talks of the virtus attractiva ſolis; and Bi- 
ſhop Wilkins, his contemporary and ac- 
quaintance, is full of notions of attraction : 
fo the thing is no diſcovery; only he was 
the firſt who (to uſe a certain author's words) 
formed it into a cobweb of circles and lines to 
catch flies in. As he found Deſcartes had laid 
his ſcheme too open by writing in a popular 
Way, he took a method more politic, as well 
as more ſuitable to the bent of his genius. 
He drew a magic circle round him, in which 
he intrenched himſelf and his philoſophy, 
which ſecured him from any profane foot 
breaking in. OvSes ayewperpnros eiouTw, ( Let 
no one zgnorant of en,; enter here), was the 
in- 
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| eigen. This is pretty plain from the 
title of his book, and more plainly told us 
by himſelf in the preface to the third book. 


However, as his panegyriſt informs us, 


« This new ſyſtem of phyſics, (though) 


F built upon the moſt ſublime geometry, did 
dot, at firſt, meet with all the applauſe 


<« it deſerved, and was one day to receive. 


it required ſome time before the world could 
_— © underſtand it. The ableſt mathemati- 
* .< clans were obliged to ſtudy it with care, 

ce before they could be maſters of it; and 


* thoſe of a lower rank durſt not venture 
upon it, till encouraged by the teſtimo- 


== © nies of the moſt learned.” The truth is, 
men had then ſome regard for their Bible; 


ſo did not readily come into a ſcheme which 
had a direct tendency to deſtroy its authority. 
Beſides, they could eaſily ſee, that the pro- 
portions of lines and circles to one another, 


though ever ſo nicely and juſtly calculated, 


= had no relation to the cauſe *& motion. 


« But at laſt,” (adds Mr. F.), « when - 


= © zts worth came to be ſufficiently known, 


the approbations which had been ſo ſlowly 
“gained, became ſo vniverſal, that nothing 
was to be heard from all quarters, but 


one general ſhout of admiration.” That 


IS, his n Hyſtem was found to be 
a "me 
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a fit houſe for ſuch a 2 god as they then 


wanted | * 


Far be it from me to detract from any 
man's real merit and worth, or to endeavour 
to leſſen the eſteem he may have got in the 
world by his writin gs. It is a laudable un- 
dertaking to ſearch into the workings of 
nature, and thence to diſplay the goodneſs, 
the wiſdom, and omnipotence of the Creator; 
and to lay the foundation in well-tried, unde- 

niable experiments, is the ſureſt method to 
make a laſting ſuperſtructure. Had he given 
a juſt and faithful detail of experiments; ſhew- _ 
ed how one thing acted, and was acted upon 
by another; beginning from the loweſt and 


moſt converſant among us, of which our 


ſenſes were the moſt likely to be proper 
Judges, and in which they were leaſt liable 
to be deceived; or, to uſe Dr. Pemberton's 
words, in his introduction to his View, © had 
he ſecured to himſelf the knowledge of 
© the moſt immediate cauſe of each ap- 
« pearance, before he extended his views 
"8 farther to cauſes more remote; attribu- 


* See definition of his Deus at the end of the Priveipia. £- 
In 1689, there was an attempt to ſet aſide the Athanaſian 
creed, but it did not ſucceed. The firſt edition of the Prin- | 
cipia was in 1687; the ſecond in 1713, when the definition 
of Deus was inſerted in the ſcholium generale, which the firſt 


edition had not. It is worth obſervation, that between. 1687 
and 1713 rung up our Antitrinitarians. 


ting 
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ting no properties to matter, but thoſe of 


poſſeſſing its own ſpace or dimenſion, and 


of impelling and being impelled by contact; 
and, by theſe rules, judged how things muſt 


act which are out of our reach: he had 


gd cted the part of a philoſopher, and his phi- 
loſophy might have been of real ſervice. 
But when a perſon, from ſome actions of 


nature, viſible to all, of which he owns he 
knows not the agent or cauſe, (as of the 
deſcent of a falling body, for inſtance, which 
he ſays may be performed by impulſe of the 


air, for ought he knows), which at firſt ſet- 


ting out he pretends only to call the attrac- 
tion of gravity, as a term of diſtinction, 
without aſſigning it as the cauſe of the ac- 
tion; when he thinks he has drawn his 
readers into a good opinion of himſelf, his 


knowledge, and love of truth, craftily takes 
the advantage to impoſe upon them the ac- 


tions for the agents, the effects for the cauſe: 
if, at the ſame time, he thereby knowingly 
contradicts the accounts given by men ac- 


knowledged to be inſpired by God, the 
author of nature, of the creation, forma- 


tion, and actions of matter, without ever 


pretending to have examined or underſtood 
theſe accounts; and this in a country where 


the writings which contain theſe accounts 
are received as holy,. and a religion founded 


upon them; he acts neither the man, the 


philoſopher, nor the chriſtian. 
by — 1 


— 
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I cannot help thinking, that our philo- 


ſopher has fallen into one of the errors to 


which, as Lord Bacon obſerves, particular 


perſons are more eſpecially obnoxious, name- 


ly, that as we are expoſed to be captivated 
by any opinions which have once taken poſ— 
ſeſſion of our minds; ſo, in particular, a- 
tural knowledge has been much corrupted, by 
a ſtrong attachment of men to ſome one 
part of ſcience, of which they reputed them- 
ſelves the inventors, or about which they 
have ſpent much of their time; and hence 
have been apt to conceive it to be of greater 
uſe in the ſtudy of natural philoſophy than it 


was. Thus the doctrine of prime and ulti- 
mate ratios, which Sir Iſaac Newton intro- 
_ duced into geometry, and of which he makes 


great uſe in calculating the centripetal force, 


prevents his followers from enquiring after, 


or liſtening to any enquiries after the real 
agents that carry on the oeconomical opera - 


tions of nature; and they ſeem ſo captiva- 


ted therewith, that they think all nature 


muſt be obedient to their numbers. 


| It muſt needs be ſurpriſing, nay, ſhock- 
Ing, to find ſo many opinions, diametrically 


- oppoſite to each other, ſtalking daily about, 


_ paſſing themſelves upon the world for de- 

monſtration and truth, and at different times, 
by different perſons, embraced as ſuch. But 
88 ao nn OG 
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Ve muſt conſider there are many ways 


to error, and but one to truth; and we ſee 


there are always ſome, who, to enrich 


themſelves, endeavour to paſs counterfeit 
coin for Sterling. Beſides, our greateſt 


miſtakes in judgment proceed from a cauſe 


of which we are not ſufficiently aware; 


which is this: We attend ſo cloſely to the 
conſequences, that we overlook the pre- 
miſſes; and while we are ſo very careful to 


examine thoſe, take theſe for granted. Hence 
we take propoſitions to be really demon- 


ſtrated, which have nothing but the air of 


demonſtration, and are hereby led ſometimes 
to give our aſſent to the greateſt abſurdities. 
By theſe means, cunning and deſigning men, 


by falſely ſtating a caſe, or laying down falſe 


premiſſes, and reaſoning from them, draw 


true concluſions, which deceive unwary rea- 
ders into a belief of the truth of the pre- 
= miſſes, when they are utterly falſe. And 


though theſe artifices have been often de- 


tected, the ſtate of the caſe, and the premiſſes 


Pr oved to be falſe, and thence all the conclu- 


ions good for nothing 3 yet the notion of I | 
| know not what demonſtration, once received, 
ſo runs in, and fills the heads of the readers, 


that it is a difficult matter to beat it out, or 


= perſuade them to re-examine the ſubject. 


We ought therefore to take great heed, and 
be very careful what we admit for principles 
and data; eſpecially in an affair of that con- 
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lequence as philoſophy ; - becauſe on our ſen- 


timents of nature will be formed our notions. 
of its author, To demonſtrate, is to bring 
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things under the cogniſance of our ſenſes, 


which ſuppoſes the things to be objects of 
ſenſe. Mathematics are moſt capable of 
demonſtration, becauſe the things they are 
converſant about, are really the objects of 
| ſenſe: the mind has immediate perception 
of the things themſelves ; ſo the ideas taken 
from them are real and adequate, and its 
knowledge is in many caſes intuitive. © But 
the proofs in natural philoſophy cannot 
be ſo abſolutely concluſive as in the ma- 


. 


4 


thematics, the ſubject of our contempla- 


tion being without us, and not fo com- 
* pleatly to be known.” This he author 
of the view of Sir Jſaac Newton's phileſepby, 
in the paſſage above, confeſſes; and at the 
_ concluſion ſays, To acquieſce i in the ex- 


80 planation of any appearance, by aſſerting 


© tt to be a general power of attraction, is 


« not to improve our knowledge in philo- 
« ſophy, but rather to put a ſtop to our far- 


A. 


ledge 


ther ſearch.” So we have this gentleman's 
leave to make a further enquiry z and, in 
doing it, we muſt not only examine tho- 
roughly the ptinciples we go upon, but the 
means we have of coming at the knowledge 
of them; becauſe, if it ſhould happen N 
the mind of man has no natural powers of 
ACQUIRE (without revelation) the know- 
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ledge of the cauſe of motion, for inſtance, 


: while they think they are reaſoning, they 
> will prove only to be imagining. 


Men may aim at forming ideas of ſuch 


things, but this is only imagination. It is 
natural from ſuppoſed or real premiſes, to 
reaſon falſely or truly ; ſuppoſe this or that, 
and the conſequences will be fo and ſo: the 
reaſonings in both caſes are juſt, but the evi- 
_ dence in one caſe is not true. He who ſup- 
| poſes an imaginary agent performs an action, 
If he underſtand the action, may reaſon as 
juſtly upon that action, as if he knew the 


real agent. A man who gives the name of 


gravity, attraction, &c. to the cauſe of the 


operations of nature; as far as by obſerva- 


tions he has diſcovered, or imagines he has 
diſcovered theſe operations, ſo far he rea- 
ſons as juſtly as if he knew the real cauſe. 
But ſtill this will not prove his imaginary 
powers to be the real ones. This being un- 
# Known, all he has found out, only amounts 


to this, that ſomething does, or is the cauſe 


of ſomething. Such a poor buſineſs is all our 
boaſted knowledge and philoſophy. By this 
it ſeems they have miſtaken the actions for 


the agents, and have only diſcovered the 


effects, while they imagined they knew the 


cauſes. Calculating the velocity, Sc. of a 


falling body, and ſuppoſing that it deſcends 


to the earth by gravitation, is not finding 
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- where it is, and what it is that gives it mo- 
tion. Much leſs will it prove, that matter 
has any attractive virtue to draw other mat- 
ter to it; which is giving it a power of act- 
ing where it is not preſent; a power they 
deny their Deus. To perſuade me there is 
a power in the earth to draw a ſtone to it, 
and in the ſtone to obey and come to it, be- 5 
cauſe I ſee it fall to the ground, is the ſame 
as to tell me a pendulum has motion in it- 
ſelf, becauſe, what? I ſee it move. This 
| IT preſume would not be a ſatisfactory an- 
ſwer to one who enquired after the mecha- 
niſm of a clock. Theſe gentlemen can ſwal- 
low tranſubſtantiation from a Newton, 
though they ſtrain at it from the Pope. 
They can believe that groſs bodies are con- 
vertable into light, and light into groſs bo- 
dies; earth into fire, ef e contra; water into 
a ſtone *; and that ſalts, ſulphurs, tinctures, 
fludge, loads. clay, ſand, ſtones, corals, and 
other earthly ſubſtances, are formed from 
the vapours which ariſe from the ſun, fixed 
ſtars, and the tails of comets, (See Newton's | 
Principia, p. 526.). I fay, the man who, 
under the character of a philoſopher, im- 
poſes ſuch idle figments upon his readers, 
puts a greater violence upon, and offers a 
greater affront to their ſenſes and 0 


Optics, Lat. edit 1719, p. 378. Engliſh edit. 1721, 
P- 349. 
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; than he who preaches tranſubſlantiation ; 
ſince theſe tranſmutations are not greater 
contradictions to ſenſe, than to believe a 


water, by conſecration, to be convertible 


into fleſh and blood. And, indeed, in what 


are the above metamorphoſes leſs abſurd, 


fave that they have the ſanction of Sir Iſaac 
Newton, than the Roficrucian doctrine of 
tranſmuting baſe metals into gold? For if 
theſe changes are very conformable to the 
courſe of nature, which ſeems delighted with 
tranſmutations, why ſhould ſhe be fo averſe 
co this? why ſhould the alchymiſt deſpair 
of finding the philoſopher's ſtone ? or where 


is the abſurdity in attempting it? And, not- 


_ withſtanding the great name which autho- 
riſes and makes them current, ſuch propo- 


ſitions as theſe, though propoſed but by way 


of queries, conſidering they were the au- 
thor's laſt gueſſes, when near eighty years 
old, betray an uncertainty, an unacquain- 


tedneſs with nature and her operations, ill 


becoming a naturaliſt. 


Indeed our philoſophers, while they pro- 
feſs phyſics, fly to metaphyſical cauſes: for 
this ſurely muſt be the diſtinction between 


them. To ſhew how one ſort of matter is 
moved or acted upon by another here, and 
ſo backward or upward, till it be out of 
reach; attributing no other properties to 


any atom of inanimate matter, other than 


D3 | dbelidiy 
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lilly and extenſion, bounded by ſurface, 1 
which deſcribes its dimenſion and figure; 6 
and no other powers than to act or move G 
_ paſſively ; that is, in ſhort, to explain things 
mechanically, is the buſineſs of phyſics, 
or natural philoſophy. To ſuppoſe proper- 
ties inherent in matter, ſuch as gravity, at- 
traction, and by them to ſolve the appear- 
ances of nature, without ſhewing, or pre- 
| tending to ſhew how matter came endued 
with ſuch powers, or how ſuch powers act, 
is to talk metaphyſically, to attribute actions, 


Sc. to ſupernatural agents: for ſince theſe 3 

powers are occult, and the cauſe of them 
CcCofnfeſſedly unknown, they cannot prove 
whether they are natural or ſupernatural ; Y 
ſo can never be the ſubject of natural philo- = 

ſophy. Mer. Cotes, in his preface to i 9 ſe- 

cond edition of the Principia, ſeems to be in 

great pain for gravity being reckoned an oo. 


cult cauſe, and labours to prejudice his rea- 
ders in its favour. He reaſons thus : © Thoſe 
18 only are occult cauſes whoſe exiſtence” 
is occult, fictitious, and unproved ; not 
cc thoſe which by obſervations are EPO 
.« ly ada ede to exiſt. Gravity there- 
fore will not be an occult cauſe of the 
ce celeſtial motions, ſince it is ſhewn from 
ot phenomena, that this virtue really exiſts.” 
What is ſhewn to exiſt? the phenomena 
ſhew gravity to be the effect of ſome cauſe. 
Firſt prove the cauſe, and then draw your 
_ concluſions. © At this rate (cries out the 
above 
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above Gentleman) * you will lap the very 


« foundation of all philoſophy;” (their phi- 
loſophy will indeed be in danger). «©Lau- 

© ſes are wont to go on in a continued ſe- 
« ries from compounded ones to thoſe more 


« ſimple. When you arrive at the moſt 
ſimple cauſe, you can go no further: of 
this therefore no mechanical ſolution can 


« be given; if there could, this would not 
de the moſt ſimple or uncompounded 


© cauſe.” This is begging the queſtion. 
Gravity is not yet proved to be a cauſe, 
much leſs the molt ſimple cauſe ; it appears 
only to be an effect of ſome other caule 

which, if known, would not prove that no 


mechanical ſolution could be given of it. 
Gravity and attraction ſuppoſe one body 
to act upon another at a diſtance, or 
where it is not; but nothing can be an 


cc 


cc 


© agent where it is not at all. Matter can 


act only by contact, impelling contiguous 


bodies when it 1s put into motion by 
e ſomething elſe, (viz. other matter), or 
e refiſting thoſe which ſtrike againſt it when 
<« it is at reſt.” So gravity, in their ſenſe, 


cc 


muſt either be God, or the immediate and 
continued act of God upon matter. Beſides, 


if the ſun gravitate upon the earth, and the 


earth upon the ſun, the ſun muſt loſe as 
much of the gravitating power as it imparts 
to the earth, and the earth as much as it 
imparts to the ſun ; unleſs ſome acting or 


'D 4 vivifying 
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vivifying principle reſide in the ſun and 
earth to renew the attractive or gravitating 
power continually: And this power muſt 
be either material or immaterial: if mate- 
rial, then gravity is the effect of matter act- 
ing upon matter; if immaterial, it muſt, at 
laſt, be reſolved into the immediate operati- 
on of God; ſo no principles of natural philo- 
ſophy. An occult quality is defined by the 
ancients to be © ſuch of which no rational 
* ſolution in their way, or according to 
<« their principles, could be given.” Now, 
as neither Sir Iſaac Newton, or his followers, 
pretend to give any rational ſolution of gra- 
vity in their way, or according to their prin- 
ciples, gravity comes directly within the 
: definition of an occult cauſe, 


What have all our boaſted diſcoveries | 
amounted to? Things go on as they have 
done ever fince the formation. One fays, 
_ God, by his immediate power, does all this: 
another, that active principles in matter per- 
form the buſineſs ; owns he knows not the 
cauſe, but ſays the actions are done. What 
greater knowledge of natural philoſophy 
have our modern reaſoners ſhewn than the 
Heathens? The lateſt of them had ſeveral 
cant words, without any meaning, which, 
as it was to be ſuppoſed, contained their ex- 
tent of knowledge. Nature was the word 
with them * the ryling powers in this 
ſyſtem ;_ 


8 PnILOSO HY and TüEOT OHV. 41 
ſyſtem ;—gravity is the word with us.—— _ 
They pretended to give no evidence for this 
aſſertion, but the diſciples of each party had 

© recourſe to the Tpſe dixit of their maſter ;—- 

Z our philoſophers produce no agents ſufficient 

do perform the actions they ſay are done, 

but expect we ſhould take their words, and 
ðuaſk no queſtions.— We have got no 
farther, by the help of gravity, than the 
poor Indian philoſopher did, by means of 

Þ$ elephant, which he found out to ſupport 
the earth. But what ſupports this 

Elephant > — Oh I—a tortoiſe | Sir Iſaac 

Newton too, not to be behind hand in diſ- 

coveries, has provided a tortoiſe to ſupport his 

XE clephant ; though it is generally thought the 

4 building is weakened by this underprop, and 

that the firſt 1 is a 1 88895 not to be an- 

ſwered. 
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But I ſhall bs told, that the clin of 
' theſe powers, attraction and gravity, is con- 
firmed by repeated experiments, and the 


_ deductions from them mathematically pro- 
ved. ; | 


But b is e by repeated experi- 
ments? Only an effect of ſome unknown 
cauſe. A ſtone deſcends to the earth; the 


earth is carried round the ſun; the moon 
round the earth; and ſo of the planets, which 
are carried in choir orbits round the ſun, and 
their ſatellites round each of them. This 
effect 
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effect we call gravity, and attraction, or the 


attraction of gravity : but ſympathy, or any 


other term, will ſerve as well; and the phe- 
nomena will as much prove that ſympathy 
is the power which acts, and that all things 


ſympathize to each other, as that they gra- 


vitate to each other. One thing tending to 
another, does not prove that the tendency is 
in the body tending or tended to; becauſe 
it may be puſhed or impelled by a force 46 
extra. And this, in reality, is the point in 
debate between the Newtonian and Moſaic 
philoſophy, viz. Whether the power which 
makes things gravitate is inherent in matter 

itſelf? or, Whether the air, in its different 
conditions of light and ſpirit, does not act 
upon every the leaſt particle of 3 and 


preſs and el each to each other ? 


Indeed the eſpouſers of Sir Jae! $ "ils : 
ſophy ſeem now ſenſible of the abſurdity of 
the doctrine of attraction. And the inge 
nious Mr. Maclaurin, who is the laſt perſon | 
that has undertaken to clear him of that ab- 
ſurdity, acquaints us,“ That Sir Iſaac never 
« imagined that bodies could attract each | 
other, without being impelled or ated 
upon by other bodies; — that he never 
affirms or inſinuates, that a body can act 
upon another at a diſtance, but by the i- 
c tervention of other bodies; and that he R| 


0 


A 


has plainly f gnified, that he 9 thoſe 


cc powers 
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ec powers aroſe from the impulſes of a ſubtile 
« ethereal medium that is diffuſed over the 


c univerſe, and penetrates the pores of groſſer 
bodies: that it appears from his letters to 


« Mr. Boyle, that this was his opinion carly; 
« andif » did not publiſh it ſooner, it pro- 


© ceeded from hence, that he found he was 
not able from experiments and obſervation 


eto give a ſatisfactory account of this me- 


| <6 dium, and the manner of its operation, 
= © in producihg the chief phenomena of na- 


But where has he publiſhed 
this his opinion, except only by way of que- 


W: 4x and this in direct contradiction to his 
Principia. 
manner of his famous Greek and Phoenician 
philoſophers, tacitly. For in the firſt edition 


And even this is done, after the 


of his Principia, 1687, there is no mention 


of his ſubtle ſpirit : and in his other editions, 


although he ſometimes ſays, that, for ought 


he knows, gravity may be cauſed by impulle; 
and, at the end of his book, 


in bodies; yet in his calculations and demon- 


ſtrations throughout the Principia, he ne- 


glects the conſideration of this medium, and 


ſuppoſes the planets to move by gravity, in 


places void of all ſenſible reſiſtance, and 


% 6 conſequently void of all ſenſible matter. 


{From whence j IS 18 e he 3 not 
there nor then conſider gravity as the impulſe 
of 


talks about a 
molt ſubtile ſpirit penetrating, and lying hid 
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of any medium ; becauſe a medium which 
cannot reſiſt, cannot impel ; and a medium 
that can impel, muſt likewiſe reſiſt. And 


though, in his Optics, he introduces an 


ethereal medium, yet he rejects a denſe one; 
although he could not be ignorant, that it is 
the denſe or groſſer part of the aerial me- 
dium which is the cauſe of motion to ſuch 
bodies as are confeſſedly moved by the fluid 
It is the denſe or groſſer parts 
of the aereal fluid that impel the bullet from 
—It is the denſe or groſſer 
parts that 2 and continue a ſhip under 
ſail in motion. 
parts of the air which ruſh into thoſe which 
are thinned by the firing of ee, 9 
and purſue and carry. the ball. | 


of the air.- 


It is the denſe or groſſer 


And, from Mr. Cotes's preface to the 6 | 
cond edition of the Principia, it is very eaſy 
to gather, that it was not then deſigned that 
gravity ſhould be looked upon as cauſed by 
the impulſes of any medium: for the points 


he labours to eſtabliſh, are the impoſſibility 


of motion in a plenum by impulſe of a fluid 
medium, and conſequently the neceſſity of 
a vacuum; and to diveſt people of the notion 
they had then got into their heads, that 
: gravity was no better than one of the occult 
qualities of the ſchoolmen. There can 

be no room for the motion of the comets, 

e 


cc 
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unleſs the celeſtial ſpaces be entirely cleared 


of that fictitious matter; or if they will 


have the heavens filled with a fluid matter, 


they muſt ſuppoſe it void of any US iner 
tie ; if it has no vis inertiæ, it can have 
no force to communicate motion; if it 
has no force wherewith to communicate : 


motion, it can have no force to produce = 


any change in one or more bodies; and 


if it has no faculty wherewith to produce 


any change of any kind, it has no manner 


of efficacy: therefore certainly this hypo- 


theſis may be juſtly called ridiculous, and 


unworthy a philoſopher ; ſince it is alto- 
gether without foundation, and does not 


in the leaſt ſerve to explain the nature of 


things.” Thus fays the ingenious Mr. 


Cotes in his preface. What would he have 
faid, had he lived to ſee an hypotheſis pro- 
nounced by him to be ridiculous, and un- 


worthy a philoſopher, adopted by a cele- , 


brated Newtonian and mathematician, to free 


Sir Iſaac Newton from the imputation of 
making gravity a property of matter? And 
in the edition of his Optics 1706, Sir Iſaac 

lays, « That feigned and imaginary matter 


cc 
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* with which the heavens are filled, is by 
no ways uſeful for explaining the phe- 
nomena of nature ; ſince the motions of 
the planets and comets, by the means of 
gravity, are better explained without it ; 


and Cravity has not, as yet, been explained 


1 by f 
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" by it.” In the edition of 1719 by Clarke, 


and his + own of 1721, this ſame query is 


differently worded ; and he talks of filling 
the heavens with an exceedingly rare ethereal 
medium. So then, in 1706, this rare ethe- 


real medium was of © no uſe towards the 


explanation of the phenomena of nature, 


and ſerved only to diſturb and retard the 
e motion of the heavenly bodies, and make 
* the frame of nature languiſh: but, in 
1719 and 1721, this rejected medium is 
again taken into ſervice, to explain gravity, 
and the phenomena of nature, which before 


were better explained without it; and now 


à denſe medium is only excepted againſt; but, 
at the ſame time, he makes this medium ſo 
exccedingly rare, as not to anſwer his pur- 


poſe. Now, in what light can we view 


theſe ſelf-contradictions, but as ſtudied eva- 
ſions to the objections made by Mr. Leibnitz 
and others, and to what he ſaw his Princi- 
pia fo juſtly liable? For in the diſpute be- 


tween Mr. Leibnitz and Dr. Clarke, this 


. medium is denied to be ſufficient for the 


explanation of the phenomena of nature; 


and Mr. Leibnitz, by way of triumph, 2 


1 called wo to ſhew how it acts. 


Wa in the laſt adidon of his Optics, 


be talks much, by way of query, of an 


_ ethereal. medias and one is ſometimes 


15 tempted to think him inclined to make it 


the 


1 
1 


RO 
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the cauſe of gravity. But then, as he was 

conſcious of the neceſſity of two mediums, 
the one denſer, the other rarer; or rather 
of a plenitude of matter, alternately put 


into different conditions, to perform what 


he ſaw was performed in the univerſe ; he 
_ abſolutely denies the exiſtence of ſuch a 
medium. In ſhort, he would fill the ce- 


leſtial ſpaces with a rare, unreſiſting, 77a&ve 


medium; and yet ſuppoſe that this medium 
may ſuffice to impel the planets with all that 
power which he calls gravity. So that gra- 
vity thus explained, amounts to no more than 
gravity unexplained, or confidered as a pro- 


perty of matter; and this ethereal medium 


is no better than the materia ſubtilis of Duns 


Scotus. For if neither Sir Iſaac Newton, nor 
any of his followers, have demonſtrated the 


laws of this ethereal medium, and proved to 


ſatisfaction how it acts upon matter ſo as to 


be the cauſe of gravity, it is a mere gratis 
| dium to talk of its being the cauſe of gra- 
vity; ſince if this medium have no reſiſtance, 


no vis inertiæ, it is neither fit for motion, 


or to be the cauſe of motion; ſince bodies, 8 


according to their laws, continue in motion 


by the vis inertiæ alone, after the vis in- 
preſſa has left them; and if it have vis in- 


ertiæ, then it remains for them to ſhew how 
that power is overcome. Now, if this me- 


dium, aſſigned for the cauſe of gravity, be - 


inſufficient for that Purpole ; or, to uſe Sir 
oo 
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Iſaac "Newton" s own words, gravity has 
not as yet been explained by it; gravity can 
be accounted only a virtue, diſpoſition, affec- 
tion, or property of matter; or the far- 
theſt they can go, is to call it an effect 
of ſome unknown or unexplained cauſe, 

For to ſay that gravity is cauſed by the im- 
pulſes of an ethereal medium, and yet nei- 

ther to be able to tell us what this medium 


really is, or how it acts, is to tell us nothing; 


and is a diſingenuity not becoming a philo- 
ſopher. But how are we to diſtinguiſh % 


medium from that which he rejects ? for 


one egg is not more like another, than his 
ſubtile ethereal medium which is now in- 
troduced to explain gravity, and that feigned 
and imaginary matter which he has expelled 
out of the celeſtial ſpaces, to make way for 
the regular and laſting motions of the planets 
and comets. Befides, when this his opi- 
nion of the agency of an ethereal medium, 
as delivered in his Optics, was urged by Mr. 
H. and his friends, as a conceſſion of motion 
by impulſe of the fluid of the air in its 
different conditions of light and ſpirit ; then 
the Newtonians made light of his queries, 
as what we might not rely upon, and from 
which we could not argue, or draw any 
_ concluſions with certainty; and choſe to 
ſtick by gravity unexplained, as a quality or | 
property belonging to every particle of mat 
ter; or as, what Mr. Cotes calls it in his 


preface 
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preface to the Principia, © @ primary gHection 
* of matter; which, as it is primary, cannot 
<« depend upon any thing elſe:“ ſo no me- 
© chanical ſolution of gravity by the impul- 

ſes of an ethereal medium; which, as taken 
notice of above, Mr. Coates rejects as ridi- 


12 culous, and unworthy a philoſopher. So 
> that the cry is greatly changed. And 


although theſe gentlemen publickly affect 
to treat our author and his writings with 
much contempt, yet it looks but like a copy 


pf their countenance; fince they are now 


= obliged to take refuge in the very medium 
they before rejected, and which our author 
from the ſcriptures propoſed to them as the 
medium and cauſe of projection and attrac- 
tion, and even to fill the voids they with ſo 
much labour and pains have been making 
for the regular and laſting motions of the 
planets and comets, with an impelling, and 
conſequently a refiſting medium. 


But, whilſt the doctine of a vacuum is 
maintained, the abſurdity of this ſubterfuge 
will ſtill remain. And I am ſurprized ſo 
penetrating a genius as Mr. Maclaurin did 
not perceive, that while he is bringing ar- 
guments againſt a plenum, or the conti- 
nuity and contiguity of matter, and eſtabliſh- 
ing a vacuum, he is actually pulling down 
with one hand what he is building up with 
the other. For if gravity and attraction be 
E cauſed 


25 
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cauſed by the impulſes of an ethereal me- 
dium; as there is no place in the univerſe 
uvhere theſe eſtects of gravity and attraction, 
I preſume, may not be produced; or as, by 
their own accounts, © this power of gravity 
< is extended from the ſun, through the 
whole interval between him and the whole 
© planetary ſyſtem, and acts in every part 
© of the intermediate ſpace ;” then there is 
no place in the univerſe void of this ethe- 
real medium: and if this ethereal medium be 
_ diffuſed over the univerſe, then its conſti- 
tuent parts muſt be in contact; ſo continu- 


5 


ous and contiguous ; otherwiſe there would 
be a place where theſe effects could not be 
produced, contrary to the above aſlertion, | 


and to matter of fact. Nay, indeed, unleſs 
the parts of this medium be continuous and 

_ contiguous, it cannot impel; becauſe to ſup- 
| poſe that any particle of this medium can 


move or impel, without itſelf being moved 


or impelled, is the vey ſame abſurdity which 
this medium is introduced to remove. For 
if a ſingle particle or atom can move, or be 
_ attracted, without an impellant ; then, by 
parity of reaſon, one globe may move or 
attract another without the intervention of 
this medium: but if one globe cannot attract 

another without impulſe, Which Mr. Mac- 
laurin admits; then one atom cannot attract 
or move another without impulſe; and im- 
pulſe cannot be performed without . 
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1 And if the particles of this ethereal me- 
” dium be in contact with each other, and 
diffuſed throughout the univerſe, and per- 
vade the pores of bodies, then there can 
be no vacuum, no vacancy large enough to 
admit an atom or particle; becauſe the in- 
tervals or interſtices formed by the atoms 
or particles, muſt be ſmaller than the atoms 


or particles which form them. Again, as 


i bodies deſcend in the exhauſted receiver, 
= and gravity is cauſed by the impulſes of a 


ſubtile ethereal medium, this their deſcent 
zs cauſed by the impulſes of an ethereal me- 
dium; and then the exhauſted receiver, by 
= their own confeſſion, muſt be full of this 
= cthercalmedium: no proof of a vacuum, 
4 which it is uſually brought to prove, but an 
. unexpected proof of a plenum, and of motion 
Jin a plenitude of matter, which it is brought 
do diſprove: for this medium, by this ac- 
count, muſt be in the receiver after it is 
exhauſted of the air, and muſt be the cauſe 
of the deſcent of bodies in it; therelore its 
8 muſt be in contact, and ſo a plenum. 
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3 | Beſides, this account . motion by impulſe 
ol an ethereal medium, is diametrically op- 
= poſite to the account of bodies continuing 
in motion by the vis inertiæ of matter; 
which vis inertiæ is, by Mr. Maclaurin, and 
the Newtonians in general, as far as my 
. Y-. 
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ſeem to ſee the abſurdity of gravity taken 
as a property of matter, I wonder they do 

not ſee the ſame of the vis inertiæ, which 
is (till conſidered as a property of matter. 
For ſurely it is every whit as abſurd to ſay, 
that bodies continue themſelves in motion, 
without being impelled or acted upon by 
other bodies, by the charm or unknown 
virtue of the vis inertiæ, as to ſay, that 
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by their writings, ſtill looked upon, and ac- 
| knowledged as the nature, or an eſſential 
property of matter, as matter. For if a 
body, after being put into motion, is able, 
by the vis inertiæ alone, to continue itſelf 
in motion until ſomething ſtop it; and, to 
make way for the regular and laſting mo- 
tion of the planets, they muſt be ſuppoſed 
to move in ſpaces void of all matter; what 
becomes of this ethereal medium diffuſed 


throughout the univerſe? And as they now 


bodies gravitate to each other without the 
means of any impelling medium, by the 


charm of attraction. And it is equally the 
ſame abſurdity, to imagine the continuation 
of motion to be owing or eſſential to the 
dis iuertiæ of matter, as to imagine a na- 
tural tendency eſſential to matter. And yet 
Mr. Maclaurin, though he rejects the one, 
adopts the other; and while he makes the 
impulſes of a ſubtile drhereal medium, that 


is diffuſed over the univerſe, the cauſe of 


_ gravity and attraction, he at the ſame time 
92 Es maintains, 


. 


1 
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maintains, That the motions of the pla- 
1 6 nets and comets, in the free celeſtial 
= *<* ſpaces, require no new impulſes to per- 
e petuate them.” To ſuch abſurdities and 
ſeli-contradictions will the defence of a fa- 
vourite ſcheme reduce the greateſt genius! 


Again, an ethereal medium, be it ever ſo 
ſubtile, cannot be diveſted of the vis inertiæ, 
without taking away its activity, or mecha- 
nical force to impel bodies; as Mr. Mac- 

laurin juſtly obſerves, in arguing againſt the 
ſuppoſition of a late ingenious gentleman, 

Dr. George Martin, that ſpace was not 
empty, but filled with an exceeding ſubtile 

ethereal medium *. Now, as this ethereal 
medium, which is now introduced to ex- 
plain gravity by the friends of our Engliſh 
philoſopher, has an impellent force, it muſt 
_ conſequently be endued with the vs 767112. 

How, I ask, is this vis inertiæ overcome? 

and why does it not retard the motion of 

the planets and comets moving in this cir- 
cumambient reſiſting medium, and make 
the frame of nature languiſh 2 Was it not 

incumbent upon Mr. Maclaurin, when he 

was objecting to the poſſibility of motion in 
ſuch an ethereal medium, as the above- 

„A little anonymous pamphlet, publiſhed in 1740, in- 

titled, An examination of the Newtonian argument for the emp- 


_ rineſs of ſpace, &c. | 


WS mentioned 
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mentioned author ſuppoſed to exiſt, and be 
_ diffuſed over the univerſe, and this upon 
account of its vis inertiæ; was it not in- 
cumbent, I ſay, upon him, to ſnew, that 
his own propoſed medium was not liable to 
the ſame objection, as it had, by his own 
_ confeſſion, the ſame VIS inertie? The one, 
Mr. Maclaurin, ſuppoſes a ſubtile ethereal 
medium diffuſed over the univerſe; the 
other, Dr. Martin, is againſt the emptineſs 
of ſpace, and would fill it with a ſubtile 
| ethereal medium; and contends for the 
poſſibility of motion in ſuch a medium. 
No, cries Mr. Maclaurin, this cannot be; 
for ſubtilize your medium as much as you 
pleaſe, the vis inertiæ will remain, and hin- 
der motion] But where is the difference of 
| theſe mediums, that motion ſhould be prac- 
ticable in the one, and not in the other 2 
The reader might have expected that Mr. 
Maclaurin ſhould have ſhewn the difference; 
for if there is none, then the ſame difficul- 
ties with which the one is preſſed, equally 
affect the other; and he is ſtabbing himſelf 
with his own weapon... What if the 
„ignis of ſome folks, the 2ther of others, - 
the materia ſubtilis of others, be at bot- _— 
tom, when thoroughly explained, one 
and the fame thing?” fays the ingenious : 
author of the above-mentioned pamphlet. 
And let me add, what if the vis inertiæ of | 
matter, as well as gravity, is owing to the 
univerſe 
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univerſe being full and bounded, and to the 


continuity and contiguity of 1 its conſtituent 
parts 2 | 


However, while the Newtonians continue 
to make the vis inertiæ an eſſential property 
of matter, and inſiſt upon the neceſſity of the 
emptineſs of ſpace for the continuation of 
motion; and until they ſhew how gravity 
ariſes from the impulſes of their ethereal me- 
dium; they muſt excuſe me if I treat gravity | 
no better than as a property of matter. For 
how can the celeſtial ſpaces be empty with | 


_ anethereal medium diffuſed over the univerſe? 2 


and how can gravity be cauſed by the im- 
pulſes of this medium, unlels its conſtituent 
particles be in contact Perhaps they 
may find a vacuum a poſt as untenible as gra- 
vity; and then we may expect to hear, that 
by a vacuum they only mean ſuch a place, or 
ſpace, as motion can be performed in, without 
determining whether that place, or ſpace, be 
empty or full. Jo alledge that there 
can be no motion without a vacuum, and that 
the planets move in empty ſpace, and yet to 
ſay that the powers of gravity and attraction 
ariſe from the impulſes of an ethereal me- 
dium diftuſed over the univerſe, —is faying 
and unſaying; is making a vacuum abſo- 
lutely * for motion, and then filling 
it with matter to policy chat motion. — 


E 4 But 
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But T find they are for making this ſubtile 
medium leſs inconſiſtent with what they call 
a vacuum, by ſuppoſing, that the ſubtility 
or rareneſs of a medium conſiſts in its par- 


ticles ſtanding aloof, or at a diſtance, the 
one from the other; and the greater the 


diſtances of the particles, the more ſubtile 
or rare the medium. But this will not do 


their buſineſs ; becauſe they muſt not ex- 
clude the continuity and contiguity of the 
particles: for if they do, then this medium 


cannot be the cauſe of gravity. Pellere enim 
et pcli niſi tactu nulla poteſt res; i. e. No 
% body can impel or be impelled but by 


touch or contact: and if they allow the 


parts to be in contact, then there is a ple- 


num to all intents and purpoſes. And when 


the truth comes out, they will find their 


vacuums as full of matter, though not in 


the ſame condition, as what others call a 
plenum. In their artificial vacuum of the 
exhaulted receiver, the finer particles of air 
(what Sir Iſaac Newton calls ter, and Mr. 
H. ig.) are preſſed through the pores of 


the $85 into the receiver, as faſt as the 
groſſer parts of the air are drawn out; until 
the receiver is as full of light as it was before 


of the air, in its common mixture of finer 


and groſſer particles; or, as Mr. H. words 


it, of light and ſpirit And the celeſtial 
{paces bet veen the enlightened hemiſpheres 


of 
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of the planets and the ſun, are as full as the 
ſpaces between their dark hemiſpheres and 


the confines of this ſyſtem. Only the mat- 
ter is in different conditions. From the 
enlightened hemiſpheres of the moving orbs 
to the ſun, it is finer and finer, till you 
come to that luminary itſelf, where all is 


fire and flame. From their dark hemiſpheres, 


to the confines of this ſyſtem, it grows. 
Fgroſſer and groſſer, until you arrive at the 
= very verge or extremity where it is darkneſs 
5 palpable, or darkneſs which may be felt, or 


outer darkneſs, oxoro ££2repov; in which con- 


dition I ſuppoſe the groſs ſtagnated or con- 
gealed air without or beyond the remoteſt 
of the fixed ſtars. And the motions of the 


planets and comets are regular and laſting, 


becauſe the impulſes which carry them in 
their courſes are regular and laſting; as will 
be made appear when I come to treat of 

the motion of the earth, and the agents, 


wy move it. 


From this account of Mr. Maclaurin's it 
plainly follows, that the principles of the 


Newtonian philoſophy are, properly and 


_ ſtrictly ſpeaking, an ethereal medium diffuſed 
= over the univerſe ; which medium is particu- 
= larly acknowledged to be the cauſe of the 
3 attraction of gravity, a main principle of 


that philoſophy : and to render them ma- 


fbemati cal principles of natural philoſophy, the 
mathematics 
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mathematics ſhould be applied to this ſubtile 
ethereal medium, which is conſeſſedly the 
principle and cauſe of the forces of nature. 

But is this done! So far from it, that there 
is not the leaſt conſideration of ſuch a fluid 


in any of the problems and theorems of the 


Princitia; and the whole is built upon the 
planets and comets moving in ſree ſpaces, 
void of all ſenſible reſiſtance, by the vis 


inertiæ, and the attraction of gravity, not 


there conſidered as cauſed by the impulſes 
of any medium. eee 


Nou, ſuppoſing J allow, that, in treating 
in a general way of the centripetal forces, 
Sir Iſaac may make tolerable gueſſes, with- 

out taking this ethereal medium into his 
calculus; yet will any one ſay, that theſe 
powers may be as nicely inveſtigated, and as 
accurately demonſtrated, without, as with 
the conſideration of this ethereal medium, 
granting, as it is granted by Mr. Maclaurin, 


that this medium is the principal and cauſe 


from which theſe powers reſult? And in 
particular and complicated caſes, it ſurely _ 
becomes more requiſite to take into exami- 


nation the cauſe, in order truly to account 


for the effects produced by that cauſe ; yet 
this medium, which, as it is affirmed, the 


great author of the Principia always looked 


upon as the cauſe of gravity, is entirely neg- 


lected in his calculations ; and yet he 1s ſup- 


poſed 
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poſed to have given us as perfect a theory 
of gravity, as if he had been ever ſo well 
acquainted with the cau'e, and had taken 
this medium into his calculations, 


The earth gravitates to the ſun; the 
moon to the earth, and alſo to the fun. 
Now, if this gravitation be owing to the 
impulſes of an ethereal medium diffuſed | 
over the univerſe, and intermediately placed 
between theſe bodies; then it is the fluid 
| medium, and not the ſolids, which acts: 

and this medium muſt be continuous, and 

its particles muſt be in contact with each 
other, and with the bodies upon which it 
acts. And to find the law of the centripe- 
tal force, which continually draws the earth 
from a rectilinear to a curvilinear courſe, 
and retains it in its orbit round the ſun; to 
find the law of the centripetal force, that 
keeps the moon in her orbit; to find the 
forces with which the ſun diſturbs the mo- 
tions of the moon; to find the force of the 

{un to move the ſea, and the force of the 

moon to move the ſea; his mathematics, I 

| fay, to find theſe, ſhould have been applied 
to this ethereal medium, whoſe action and 
impulſes are now confeſſed to be the cauſe 

bol all theſe effects: and he ſhould not have 
given us, for proof, propoſitions, deſigned- 

ly laid down in his firſt book, and demon- 

{rated from the ratio of lines and h of 

his 
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his own drawing, upon ſuch and ſuch ſup- 
_ poſitions of things being ſo and ſo. For 
admitting that the propoſitions there laid 
down are demonſtrated ; yet, to make them 
caſes in point, it remains to be ſhewn, that 
this ethereal medium, which is now allow- 
ed to be the cauſe of gravity, acts in the 
very ſame manner, in the fame proporti- 
ons, by the ſame laws, and with the fame 
forces, Sc. upon the earth, moon, and 
ſea, Sc. as he ſuppoſes gravity to do. And 
if he did not thoroughly know the nature 
and quality of this ethereal medium, by 
whoſe actions, not only the above, but all 
the operations of nature are performed; 
which is alſo acknowledged by Mr. Maclau- 
rin; with what face could that gentleman, 
or can any of his admirers, pretend, that 
he has laid down the principles of the true 
- philoſophy ; ſince thoſe principles are now, 
ex confeſſo, that very ethereal medium, of 
whoſe nature and operations they own he 
was ignorant? And it is an uncommon 
method of vindicating Sir Iſaac Newton 
from making gravity a property of matter, 
by ſuppoſing, that he tacitly attributed that MR 
power to the impulſes of an ethereal me- 
dium, which he deemed of ſo little ſignifi- #8 
cancy, that he did not think it worthy of 
conſideration in any of his calculations F i f 
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and which, if he had, he was not able to 
determine, and demonſtrate how it opera- 
ted: and if he did not know how it acted, 
he could not be ſure that it was the cauſe of 
_ gravity, or that it acted by the fame laws by 
which he makes gravity act. Beſides, a 
chief part of the Principia is founded upon 
the reſiſtance of mediums to bodies moving 
in them, as laid down in the theory of re- 
ſiſtances in his ſecond book. And he there 
proves, mathematically, that this reſiſtance 
is principally owing to the vis inertiæ of 
matter; of which if you ſuppoſe the me- 
dium to be diveſted, you at the fame time 
düiveſt it of its activity, or mechanical force 
to impel bodies, (to repeat Mr. Maclaurin's 
words), and thereby render it unable to pro- 
duce any of the effects which are now attri- 
buted to it. For action and reaction“ 
(ſays Mr. Maclaurin) “ are always equal; 
and we know of no force in bodies but 
_ © what ariſes from their reſiſtance to change 
© their ſtate, or their inertia.” So that, 
if this ethereal medium be the cauſe of gra- 
vity, as they will now have it to be, ano- 
ther theory of reſiſtances will be neceſſary, 
to ſhew, how bodies, moving in this me- 
dium, overcome the reſiſtance it muſt ne- 
ceſſarily give them. At preſent they ſup- 
poſe this medium to act, but not veſiſt. 
HBut“ (to conclude in Mr. Maclaurin's 
own words) © they have neither made this 
. « ſtrange 
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< ſtrange ſuppoſition probable, nor even 
©. credible, nor can they ſhew, that it would 


it is brought to remove. For ſurely it is 


* anſwer their purpoſe. 


Mr. Cadwallsder Colden ſaw the incon- 
ſiſtency of Sir Iſaac Newton's ſcheme in 


both theſe caſes; either conſidering gravity 

as a property of matter, or of making _ -- 
impulſes of an ethereal medium the cauſe 
_ of it, while the vis inertiàæ of matter, and 


a vacuum were maintained. The firſt of 


theſe caſes he ſhews to be abſurd ; and that 
the ſecond cannot take place unleſs there 
be a plenum. The objection to a plenum, 
and to motion in it, is the vis inertiæ, or 


reſiſtance of matter; and he imagined, that 


he had hit upon an expedient to ſupply de- 
fects, by ſuppoſing this ſyſtem to be filled 
with three forts of matter, endued with 


properties difterent from each other. The 


_ firſt ſort of matter, of which the planets 


and bodies in general are made, is ſuch as 


| has in itſelf only a power of reſiſtance. The 


ſecond, which he calls /zght, is ſuch as has 


a power of ſelf-motion, or of moving itſelf, 
but no power of reſiſtance, And the third, Z 
- which he calls ether, is ſuch as has in it= 
ſelf an elaſtic force, but has neither reſiſ- 
tance nor ſelf motion; and which is by far 
the greateſt part of the univerſe. But this 


ſuppoſition 1s liable to the ſame objections 
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as unphiloſophical to make motion eſſential 


to any ſpecies of matter, as to make gra- 


vity eſſential to matter in general; and it 
is as difficult to conceive or thew, how any 
particular ſpecies of dead inactive matter 


comes to be endued with the power of 


ſel-motion, as to conceive or ſhew how 


matter has in itſelf a power of gravitation ; 


: and it it be deemed neceſſary to have re- 
courſe to the impulſes of an ethereal me- 
dium for the cauſe of gravity, which 1s one 
ſpecies of motion, there ſeems to be an equal 


neceſſity to make the ſame agent the cauſe 


of motion in general. 


| Now, when I fee perſons of ſuch faga- 


city and application, as Sir Iſaac Newton 
really was, and Mr. Colden appears to be, 
beating about the buſh without ever ſtart- 
ing the game of which they were in queſt, 


it convinces me, whatever it may others, 


of the inſufficiency of human abilities : ſince 


no one, after the knowledge of the mecha- 


niſm of the heavens or airs was loſt, has been 
able, by ſearching, to recover it, though 
they have been continually ſeeking, if hap- 
| ly they might grope after it and find it; 
though it is not far from every one of us; 
for in it we live, and move. If theſe ſearch- 
ers would turn themſelves to revelation, 
they would ſoon ſee how the operations of 


nature are carried on mechanically, with- 
FE ; Out 
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bout attributing to any one particle of mat- 
ter, any pod er of motion, or attraction, or 
any property, fave only ſolidity, ſize, and 
̊ẽ%%%C OTE. | 5 


I proceed, in the next place, to examine 
his laws of motion; but muſt beg leave, 


firſt, to give the reader a ſtate of the caſe. 


The mathematical principles of Sir Tfaac 7 


are founded on two theories, namely, the 


theory of the attraction of gravity, and tage 


theory of the reſiſtance of mediums to bo- 
dies moving in them. His definitions, laws 
ol motion, and propoſitions by induction 
drawn from them, are all calculated to the 


ſuppoſed powers of gravity ; not as cauſed 


by the- impulſes of any echereal medium, 
but as a primary affection of matter; for 
he omits the conſideration of any ſuch me- 


dium, as he himſelf confeſſes. And from x ; 


an experiment which he made, on purpoſe, 
to try whether any ſuch medium exiſted ; 
becauſe, as he tells us, it was the generally 


received opinion of the philoſophers of that 


age +, that a ſubtile ethereal medium did 


actually exiſt, and freely pervade the _ 
, ld FV 


+ In the firſt edition of the Principia, 1687, his words 


are, Denique, cum receptiſſima philoſophorum gtatis hujus opin'o. 
fit, medium quoddam æthereum et longe ſubtiliſſimum extare, quod 
omnes omnium corporum foros et meatus liberrime permeat. In 
1726 it was only, nennullorum opino, the opinion of 
-$5 fone.” e ö 
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of all bodies; and which, if it did exiſt, 
muſt give reſiſtance to the internal parts of 


bodies: he, in the firſt edition of his Prin- 


cipia, pronounces, from this experiment, 


againſt the exiſtence of any ſuch medium, 


becauſe it gave no ſenſible reſiſtance to the 
internal parts of bodies, of which he brings 


this experiment as a proof. But in the 
other two editions, he inſers, from the very 


ſame experiment, that the internal parts of 


bodies ſuffer ſome reſiſtance; which can be 


 _ owing to no other cauſe, than the exiſtence 
bol a ſubtile medium f. And from the re- 


I In the edition of 1687, after reciting the experiment, 
we have theſe words. Ef igitur reſiſtentia pyxidis vacue in 


partibus internis quinquies millies minor quam ejuſdem reſiſtentia 


in externa ſuperficie, et amplius. Sic diſputamus ex hypotheſi, 
quod major illa refiſtentia pyxidis plenæ oriatur ab actione fluidi 


alicujus ſubtilis in metallum incluſum. At cauſam longe aliam 


efſe opinor. Nam tempora ofcillationum pyxidis plenaæ minora 


unt quam tempora oſcillationum pyxidis vacue, et propterea re- 


\ ſsftentia pyxidis plenæ in externa . g. major eſt, pro ipſius 


velocitate et longitudine ſpatii oſcillando deſcripti, quam ea pyx- 


idis vacuæ. Quod cum ita fit, refiltentia pyxidum in partibus 
internis aut nulla erit aut plane inſenſibilis. Edit. 1726. E 


igitur reſiſtentia pyxidis vacue in partibus ihternis quinquies 


millies minor quam ejuſdem refiftentia in externa ſuperficie, et 
amplius. Sic vero diſputamus ex hypothefi, quod major illa re- 


fiftentia pyxidis plenæ, non ab alia aligua cauſa latente oriatur, 


fed ab actione ſcla fluidi alicujus ſubtilis in metallium incluſum. 


ere are two contrary concluſions drawn from this iame 


experiment; the one for, the other againſt the exiſtence of 
an ethereal medium. Is arguing from experiments, then, fo 


ſure a method of philoſophiſing, when the ſelf- ſame experi- 


ment can prove direct contraries? and when, by a ſleight of 
hand peculiar to philoſophical jugglers, they may be turned 
do ſerve any hypotheſis ; N 


ſiſtance 


"a 
ſiſtance of mediums, he infers a vacuum, 
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and the perpetual motion of bodies in it, 


by the vis inertiæ, when they are once put 


into motion by the power of projection. 


And his ſyſtem of the world in the third 


book, is built upon the principles laid down 
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in the precedent ones. This philoſophy 
was firſt contrived in a popular way, that 
it might be fitted to the capacity of or- 
dinary readers, without the long train of 
mathematic propoſitions, to which we are 
© every where reterred ; but, for prudent 
reaſons, it was put into the method we 
' now ſee it; namely, that it might not 


be drawn into diſpute. However, it con- 


ſeſſes the whole depends upon the defi- 
nitions, the laws of motion, and the three 
firſt ſections expreſſed in book 1.; which 
definitions, and laws of motion, do en- 


tirely reſt upon the ſuppoſitions of the 
attraction of gravity, and a vacuum. 


From whence it is maniſeſt, 1½, That the 5 
preſent philolophy itſelf, only argues 
from the juſtneſs of its principles, and 
not from the appoſiteneſs of its ſolutions; 


and, 2dly, That it was conſcious how 


eaſily, in a popular method, it might be 
controverted ; which, if it really carried | 
mathematic certainty, and uncontroul- Þ 


able evidence with it, it could not be; 
and yet, as it now appears inveſted with 


lines, and intermixed with mathematic 
ſchemes 
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„ ſchemes and figures, the world is apt to 
<« ſurmiſe it has no leſs to ſupport it; con- 
GE. tray to its own conteſſion.” 


But to return to the laws of motion, which c 
are theſe. 


* 1 . 
ne @ mne perſeverare in 22 ſuo quie- 
hi vel movendi uni formiter in directum, niſi 


quatenus illud a viribus * s ccgitur e 5 
aum mitare. 


4% 


| Mutatio onem motus proporti onalem 72 vi mo- ; 


e impreſſ, et Feri ſecundum 1 neam retam ; 
ua vis ia imprimitur. 


16x . 


Ae contrariam ſemper et zqualen eſp re 7 — 


adtionem : ue corporum duorum actiones in fe 
mutuo ſemper eſſe equates, et in . contra- 
rias _ 
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> Now, what i is this but taking ſor gran 8 
ted what ought to be proved, and making 

thoſe the laws of motion which are only the 
effects? The laws of motion are thoſe cauſes, 
powers, or agents, which move and carry | 
bodies, or by which they are moved or car- 3 
„„ ried * 
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68 An ENQUIRY after 
ried. What theſe are, is the thing in que- 
ſtion. The preſent philoſophy picks up a 
few appearances, and would pin them upon 
us for the laws or cauſe of motion. Becauſe 
ve ſee a body continue at reſt till put into 
motion, and continue its motion, when put 
into motion, till it comes to reſt; will it 
thence follow, that theſe are the effects of 
ſome innate properties in matter, as the vis 
inertiæ? and muſt we therefore conclude, 
that projectiles would perpetually perſevere 
1n their motions, were it not for the reſiſtance 
of the air? May we not as reaſonably con- 
clude, that as matter requires ſome force to 
put it into motion, fo it requires ſome con- 
tinual impulſe to keep it in motion; and 
that its motion continues till that impulſe AF 
| ceaſes to act upon it? But, after all, what 
is this ſame vis inertiæ, but a mere cant 
word? The body moves, becauſe it does 
move, is as good an axiom, and will help? 


us to the cauſe of motion, as ſoon as his 


law, That a body doth not ſtop, becauſe it 
hath no power to move itſelf. For to ſay þ 
that a body continues in motion, becauſe it 
cannot ſtop itſelf, is as abſurd in a philoſo- 
pher, as it would be in a phyſician to fay, Þ 
his patient died, becauſe he could live no 
longer. Beſides, he owns, that the vis 


cc 


inertiæ is a paſſive principle, by which 


cc 


ceive motion in . to a. force 


bodies perſiſt in their motion or reſt, re- 
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"M impreſſing it, and reſiſt as much as they 
< are reſiſted. By this principle alone there 
* never could have been any motion in the 
world. Some other principle was ne- 


« ceſſary for putting bodies into motion; 


« and now they are in motion, ſome other. 
principle Is neceſſary for Conſerving: the 
: motion . 


The point i in en is, „Wat powers or 
agents continue motion, after the vis impreſſa, 
that which firſt put the body in motion, is 
removed? What evidence is there produced 
to determine this point? His definitions and 
laws ſuppoſe ſome properties inherent in | 
matter, which move it after the vis impreſſa 
has put it in motion : for, by definition 4. 
this vis is ſaid to conſiſt in action alone, and 
not to remain in the body after action, the 
body perſevering in its new ſtate by the 
dis inertiæ alone. The firſt law ſuppoſes, 
that if a body be once projected, it will move 
itſelf ever after in a ſtraight line, till ſome- 
thing, ſtop it, -or divert its courſe. - From 
hence they argue, that the planets move in 
| ſpaces free from reſiſtance ; and, for proof 
of this, appeal to the abovementioned law. 
Now, what is this, but bringing two things 
in proof of each other, neither of which 


| # Optics, Coal edit. 1721, p. 372, 373- 
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- and every thing, in his Optics), what will 
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are proved ? To this it will be anſwered, 
That the cauſe of gravity and attraction is 
not here conſidered: what is called attraction 
may be performed by impulſe, or by ſome 
other means unknown to them. This, 
though indeed a ſpecious, yet is only a 
pretence, as I have proved above, given out 
to deceive unwary readers, to caſt a miſt 
before their eyes, and prevent their prying | 
too cloſely. For if impulſe by ether be al- 
lowed, (that ſubtile ſpirit he hints at in the 
end of the Principia, and to which, under 
the name of ether, he attributes attraction, 
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become of his Principia? Are not all his 
calculations, proportions, Sc. made and 
ſuited to his imaginary power of projection, 
and a vacuum or ſpaces free from reſiſtance, 
and conſequently free from impulſe ? (for 
what cannot reſiſt, cannot impel) . When 
the whole of his book is to prove, that bo- 
dies do not move mechanically by impulte, 
zs it not ridiculous and trifling to fly to im- 
pulſe, a cauſe of motion he has ſo dogma- 
tically rejected, and which is utterly incon- 
ſiſtent with, and deſtructive of his ſcheme? 
For if bodies move by impulſe, the impel- 
ling medium muſt be 1n all places where the 
bodies are, and whither they are to be moved 
to; and as bodies may be moved in every 
direction, therefore the impelling medium MY 
muſt be every where, It is in vain n therefore = 
to 
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to pretend, « that he has ſecured his philo- 


« ſophy againſt any hazard of being diſ- 


proved or weakened by future diſcoveries; 


« that he has taken care to give nothing for 
« demonſtration, but what muſt ever be 
found ſuch : and having ſeparated from 


ce this what he owns is not ſo certain, he 


« has opened matter for the enquiries of 
future ages, which may confirm and en- 
large his doctrines, but can never refute 


* 


them.“ For though the ingenious Mr. 
Maclaurin does thus endeavour to ſhore up* 
the Newtonian edifice, it only ſhews, that 
he is conſcious of its tottering condition, and 
that it ſtands in'need of a buttreſs. For the 
doctrine of motion by impulſe, and its con- 


ſequence a plenum, muſt for ever deſtroy the 


doctrine of projection. gravity, and attraction, 


and their conſequence a vacuum; and alſo 


the vis inertiæ of matter; and of courſe his 
three laws of motion, which depend on 
them. Beſides, if gravity and attraction are 
only uſed in general for any force by which 
bodies tend würds one another, whatſoever 
be the cauſe ; what neceſſity for a vacuum? 
Why muſt the medium of the air be rejected? 
a medium which all philoſgphers, down to 
our author, made the cauſe of motion, though) 
they could not explain its effects, or ew 
how it acted. If he is ignorant of the cauſe, 
as he has ſufficiently proved himſelf to be; 
the air, for any thing he has ſaid to the 


4 con- 
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contrary, may be the very medium he has : 


rejected, 


But to ſpeak more cloſely to the matter, 


and to explain this firſt law of motion, on 
- which the reſt depend, I muſt obſerve, that 
as this ſyſtem is full, and bounded, r an ; 
76 ipture-philoſophy, which it is my 
deſign in theſe ſheets to follow); and as one 
moiety of the matter of the heaven, the 
light, which is the purer and finer part, is 
in continual motion from the ſun, the centre 


to tne 


of the ſyſtem, to the circumference ; and 


the other moiety, the ſpirit, which is the 
grofler part, is in as continual a motion from 


the circumference to the centre: theſe ad- 


verſe motions lay a preſſure and ſtreſs upon 


every particle of the matter of the heaven itſelf, 


or the ethereal fluid, as I may call it, and alſo 5 


upon every thing placed in it. When there- 


fore the ethereal fluid which ſurrounds the 
body, preſſes it equally on every ſide, the 
body is at reſt, and continues ſo : when, by 
any accident, this equality of preſſure is de- 
ſtroyed, motion enſues ; and continues as 
long as the impulſe behind is greater than 
the reſiſtance before; or, to ſpeak more 
ſtrictly, until the impulſe behind ceaſes to 
act, and the preſſure on every ſide, behind 
and before, becomes equal. And this ex- 
plains the vis inertiæ, to which they attri- 
bute the continuance of a body in motion; 


and ; 
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and ſhews it to be an accident, and not a 
property of matter. For as all bodies exiſt 

in this plenum of the air, it 1s plain, that 
no one body can move without ſtriking 
_ againſt, and moving away another, and ſo 
meeting with ſome reſiſtance. The vis 
inertiæ cannot be an eſſential property of 
matter, or a vis inſita, as it is called by Sir 
Iſaac Newton; becauſe a body has a greater 
vis inertiæ in ſome fluids than in others. In 
quickſilver, for inſtance, it is greater than 
in water; in water than in air; in the air 
than in the ether of Sir Iſaac, that remains 
in the receiver when the groſs air is drawn 
out; and which ether, by his own confeſſion, 
has ſo little of the vis inertiæ, as to give no 
ſenſible reſiſtance to bodies moving in it: 
though reſiſtance it muſt give, or there 
could be no motion; for that which gives 
no reſiſtance, can give no impulſe. 


This vis inertiæ is made the ſtanding ar- 
gument againſt a plenum ; whereas we now 


ſee, that a plenum is the very cauſe of the 


vis inertig : for if the parts of this aereal 
fluid were not continuous and contiguous 
quaquaverſum, bodies would neither have 
reſiſtance nor motion. But the particles of 
the heavens being preſſed one againſt the 
other, and having no lurking holes or ſpaces 
big enough to creep into, are forced to fight 
FCC e ee 
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their way, and act againſt each other: and 
to this conflict is owing all the reſiſtance bo- 


dies give and receive. Whilſt the conflict, 


in the line in which a body put into motion 
is carried, laſts, the body continues in mo- 
tion when peace is made between the con- 


5 tending en the . reſts. 


The moſt plaufible, as FER as EL 
objection to a plenum, is he abſurdity to ſup- 


Hboſe, that, upon the motion of every little atom, 


he whole frame of things muſt? be diſturbed, and 
ſet a-going. But the whole frame of things 


is ina continual motion, and always a-going; 


the largeſt maſſes of the aereal fluid moving 
one way, the ſmall ones the oppoſite way; 
the largeſt maſſes moving foremoſt, and the 


reſt in order, and proportion to their ſize, 
towards the ſun, the centre of the ſyſtem ; 
the ſmalleſt moving foremoſt, and the reſt 


in proportion to their ſize, towards the cir- 
cumference; except where they are reſtrain- 
ed. And the action of movement is no 


more than each fliding or rolling upon or by 


another. And though this produces a mo- 


tion of the parts, confiderable, where the 
parts of the fluid are divided very ſmall, or 


a conſiderable quantity of it is put into that 


condition; yet each part is ſhifted only a 


ſmall diſtance from its place, furtheſt near 
the light, and leſs and leſs at greater diſtan- 


ces; 3 and every pos finds its place of reſt 
5 again 
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again in a moment, or in two or three vibra- 
tions or rebounds, (which, when great, we 
call echoes), and come again to an equilibri- 

um. So that any operation can be performed, 
or body moved, by moving part of the aereal 
fluid, proportionate to the p particular action or 
motion, without diſturbing the reſt, and 


thereby removing other bodies that were not 
r to be moved. | 


The ſame may be aid of che dos two 
laws. For as it is the impulſe of the air 
which continues a body in motion, ſo it 
moves faſter or flower in proportion to the 
force with which the air is puſhed away: 
and motion will be in the direction of the 
right line in which the moving force is im- 
preſſed; becauſe the lateral air prevents the 
body from diverging to either fide, and 
makes a kind of groove or channel for it to 
move in; and it is continued in motion un- 
til the reſiſtance before become greater than 
the impulſe behind. 


And 6 of his third law : The atoms are 
preſſed out from the ſun, the centre, with 
the ſame velocity as the grains are preſſed 
in; and the firmament or airs reſiſt, repreſs, 


3 orreact againſt a body, as much as the body 


preſſes or acts upon the firmament or airs : 
ſo action and reaction are equal and contrary. 


But as theſe their laws are confeſſedly con- 
ſequences 
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ſequences of the vis inerti æ of matter, and 8 
the vis inertiæ has been ſhewn above to be a 


conſequence of a plenum ; they muſt like- 


wiſe depend upon it, and will be beſt under- 
ſtood and explained when the laws of this 


fluid of the air ſhall be deigned worthy the 
POIs enquiry! and attention. 


The ſecond of the two great theories upon 


which the Principia turns, is the reſiſtance 


of mediums to the motion of bodies. This 
comes next under conſideration ; for, to uſe 
the words of Mr. Fontenelle, „Sir Ifaac 
Newton has, as uſual, deduced from the 
16 profoundeſt geometry the effects of this 
« reſiſtance, whether ariſing from the denſi- 


« ty of the medium, the velocity of the 


ec body moved, or the largeneſs of its ſur- 
« face; and thence draws his concluſtons, 


to prove that the heavenly motions cannot 


ariſe from, or be continued by the impulſe 
of any medium. The late ingenious Mr, 
Cotes, in his preface, has judicioufly ſummed 
up the evidence: and as his own great ſkill 
in mathematics, and his thorough knowledge 
of our author, ſufficiently qualified him for 


the taſk; ſo his profound admiration of, and 


entire attachment to his ſcheme, leave no 
room to doubt, that he has done juſtice to 
his maſter, by placing every argument in the 
cleareſt and e light, and giving each =_ 


its 
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its full weight. I ſhall therefore, to avoid 
any ſuſpicion of mulrepreſentation, quote his 


| own words. 


' Corpora progrediendo motum fuum fuido am- 


FF enti paulali m communicant, et communicando 
amittunt, amittendo autem retardantur. E 
itaque retardatio motui communicats proportio- 
nalis; motus vero communicatus, ubi datur 
 corpuris progredientis velocitas, eff ut fluidi den- 


as; ergo retardaiio feu reſiſtentia erit ut 


"eadem fuidi denſitas ; neque ullo pacto tolli po- 
teſt, niſi a a Hui do ad partes corporis poſticas re- 
currente reſtituatur motus amiſſus. Hec autem 
dici non poterit, niſi umprejſio fluidi in corpus a 
tergo, aqualis fuerit impreſſiont corporis in 
fuidum ad partes anticas : hoc eſt, niſi velccitas 


relativa qua fluidum irruit in Corpus a ter go, 


 equalis fuerit velbcitati qua corpus irruit in 


fuidum; id eft, ni ft, velocitas abſoluta flutar 


recurrentis duplo major fuerit quam velocitas 


abſoluta fluid: propulſi; quod ſieri nequit. Nullo 


zg1tur modo tolls poteſt flurdorum refiſtentia, que 
= oritur ab eorumdem denſitate et vi inertia, ta- 


que concludendum erit, fluidi cœleſtis nullam eſſe 


vim inertiæ, cum nulla fit vis rgiſtendi; nul 
lam eſſe vim qua motus COmmunicetur, cum nulla 
fit vis inertiæ; nullam efſe vim qua mutatio 


_ guaehbet vel corporibus fingulis vel pluribus in- 
ducatur, cum nulla fit vis qua motus communi- 


cerur; nullam MN e omni no efficaciam, cum 
nulla 
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nulla fit facultas mulationem Sami bet indu- 


: cendi. 
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That 1 is, Bodies in going on through a a 


fluid, communicate their motion to the 


ambient fluid by little and little ; and by 


that communication loſe their ownmotion, 


and by loſing it are retarded. Therefore 
the retardation is proportional to the mo- 
tion communicated ; and the communi- 


cated motion, "when the velocity of the 


moving body | is given, is as the denſity of 
the fluid; and therefore the retardation or | 
relle will be as the ſame denſity of 


the fluid; nor can it be taken away, unleſs 


the fluid coming about to the hinder part 
of the body reſtore the motion loſt. Now, © 
this cannot be done, unleſs the impreſſion 
of the fluid on tha hinder parts of the AY 
« body | be equal to the impreſſion of the E 
fore paris of the body on the fluid ; that 


is, unleſs the relative velocity with which 


the fluid puſhes the body behind, is equal 
* to the velocity with which the body puſhes 


the fluid; that is, unleſs the abſolute ve- 
locity of the recurring fluid be twice as 
great as the abſolute velocity with which 
the fluid is driven forwards by the body; 


| which is impoſſible. Therefore the re- 
. ſiſtance of fluids ariſing from their vis 


inertiæ can by no means be taken away. 


So that we muſt conclude, that the ce- 


« leſtial 
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leſtial fluid has no ws inertiæ, becauſe it 
has no reſiſting force; that it has no force 
to communicate motion with, becauſe it 
has no vis inertiæ; that it has no force to 
produce any change in one or more bodies, 
becauſe it has no force wherewith to com- 
municate motion; that it has no manner 
of efficacy, becauſe it has no faculty 
© wherewith to produce ny Fg: of any 
8. kind. 9 8 
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| Thus Ke Mr. Ps, Sir Ifaac New - 
ton, in his Peregregia ref entiarum theoria, 
after many experiments by ſwinging pen- 
dulums, and letting fall bodies from St. 


Paul's cupola, there at full recited, himſelf : 
thus concludes. | 


Proj ectilia utique motum cient in e 
prog . m ; et hic motus oritur ab exceſſw 
preffionis fluidi ad prsjectilis partes anticas, ſu- 
pra preſſionem ad ejus partes poſticas; et non 


minor eſſe poteſt in mediis infinite fluidis, quam 
in aere, aqua, et argento vivo, pro denſitate 


= materie in fingults. Hic autem preſſionis 
= exceſſus, pro quantitate ſua, non tantum motum 


ciet in fluido, ſed etiam agit in projectile, ad 
motum ejus retardandum : et propterea refiſten- 

tia in omni fluids eſt ut motus in fluido a pro- 
jectili excitatus; nec minor eſſe puteſt in æthere 
{ubtlifiimo, pro den/itate ælberis, quam in aere, 


agua, 
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aqua, et argento vi vo, Pro denfitati bus borum 


= dorum. 


. 
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tion to the denſity of matter in each. 


Now, this exceſs of preſſure does, in 


cc 
:5CE 
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cc 


cc 


That i 3 : Projectile excite a motion in 
fluids as they paſs through them; and 
this motion ariſes from the exceſs of the | 
preſſure of the fluid at the fore parts of 


the projectile, above the preſſure of the 3 
ſame at the hinder parts; and cannot be 
leſs in mediums infinitely fluid, than it is 


in air, water, and quickſilver, in propor- 


proportion to its quantity, not only excite 


« a motion in the fluid, but alſo acts upon 


2 | 


the projectile, ſo as to retard its motion; 


and therefore the reſiſtence in every fluid 
is as the motion excited by the projectile 


in the fluid; and cannot. be leſs in the 
moſt ſubtile zther, in proportion to the 


denfity of that æther, than it is in air, 


water, and quickſilver, in proportion to 
the denſities of thoſe fluids.” 


"Thus we find: that all their experiments, = 


and their induction from them, are calcu- 


lated to prove a vacuum for the orbs to 


move freely in, and to prove that projection 
and gravity are the powers that move and 
continue them in motion. Sir Iſaac has 
ſhewed how ſuch a fluid as the air muſt act 


to continue motion; namely, that the im- 


pulſe 
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3 pulſe it communicates to a body behind, 
muſt be greater than the reſiſtence it gives 


before; and has demonſtrated, that if the 
fluid acts in this manner, motion will be 


5 3 produced and continued: but ſays, that EX - 


periments of falling bodies prove that this 


is impoſſible; and thence, and from the re- 


gular and laſting motions of the planets and 
comets, in all manner of directions through 


the heavens, concludes theſe celeſtial ſpaces 


to be void of matter. If now I prove, from 


two familiar inſtances, that the air moves 
bodies mechanically by impulſe, and in the 
very manner he pretends to have proved ma- 


thematically and from experiments that it 


cannot move them; what hinders to con- 


clude, that all the effects attributed to pro- 
jection, gravity, and a vacuum, may be 


performed by the mechanical operations of 


the airs? At leaſt, I hope it will be deemed 


a ſufficient plea in arreſt of judgment. 


A ſhip under fail, is put and continued in 
motion by the air giving impulſe behind 
greater than the reſiſtance it gives before. 
It is carried forward, not by the imaginary 


power of projection, but by the continual 


impulſes of the airs: and, to uſe their own 
Expreſſions, © the loſt motion is reſtored by 


** the fluid of the airs preſſing in at its hin- 


Y © vcr parts; that is, the abſolute velocity 
= *©* of the airs impelling, is twice as great as 


« the 
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the abſolute velocity of the airs propelled.” 
The impulſes of the air behind, overcome i 
both the reſiſtance of the air and water be- 
fore; the ſhip is carried faſter or flower, as 
the impulſes are ſtronger or weaker ; and 
in a ſufficient wind, the impulſes are fo 
great as to overbalance both the force of the 
air before and the tide, even when CG . 
directiy againſt . 


In the ſame manner, and by the ſame 
means, the ſails of a wind-mill are kept in 
a conſtant gyration; and while the blaſts of 

the air continue, they are whirled round, 
and ſwifter or ſlower in proportion to their 
ſtrength. When the blaſts ceaſe, motion 


Is alſo mopped, and ceaſes. : 5 


Do either of theſe belles oirſerore in theic 
motions by the firſt law? or do they loſe 
their motion from being retarded by the 

_ reſiſtance of the air before? Is it not the 
ceſſation of the impulſive force exerted up- 
on them behind, that is the cauſe of their 
ſtop, or loſing their motion? And when a 
| ſhip or boat is carried by the current of the 
_ tide, the caſe is the ſame: As long as the 
current flows, motion continues; nor is the 

_ reſiſtance of the water before, ſufliciedt to 
ſtop motion, while the current continues to 
run. Would either of theſe bodies move 
in ? Vacuo 3 2 Both continue in motion without 
being 
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being retarded by the reſiſtance of the air; 

both owe the continuance in their reſpective 
| motions, progreſſive and circular, to the 
impulſes (that is, in effect, to the refiſtance) 
of the air: for its impelling power is cauſed 
_ entirely by its reſiſting power ; and in a 


calm neither will move. And though he 
talks of the greater bodies of the planets 


and comets conſerving their motions in leſs 
reſiſting ſpaces; it is evident, that a ſhip, 
and the fails of a wind-mill, in ſuch an un- 
reſiſting medium, would loſe all motion, and 
JJ... oo 


Can it be ſaid of either of theſe bodies, 


that they perſiſt in their ſtate of motion by 
the vis inertiæ alone, after the vis impreſſa 


has left them? And if this be not true f 


them, what reaſon have we to make a law 
of it, which ſuppoſes it to be true of all bo- 


dies without exception? Theſe are moved 


plainly by a force impreſſed from without, 


not by any internal principles of motion. 


And as theſe inſtances afford us a ſufficient 
proof of the cauſe of motion being ab extra, 
_ why muſt we have recourſe to any other? 


Nay, by the fame method of reaſoning it 


may be demonſtrated, that a ſhip, for in- 
ſtance, cannot be moved by the air in the 
manner it is: for the fails of the ſhip, in go- 
Ing on through the fluid of the air, commu- 


„Cf - 
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nicate their motion to the ambient fluid by 
little and little, and by that communication 


loſe their own motion; and by loſing it are 


retarded; and the retardation is equal to the 
motion communicated: and this loſt motion 
cannot be reſtored, unleſs the impreſſion of 
the air on the ſails behind be equal to the 
impreſſion of the fore part of the ſhip and 
| fails on the air; that is, unleſs the relative 


velocity with which the air puſhes the fails 
behind, is equal to the velocity with which 


the ſails puſh the air; that 1 is, unleſs the ab- : 


| ſolute velocity of the recurring air be twice 


as great as the abſolute velocity with which 


the air is driven forward by the ſails; which 
is impoſſible : and yet in ſpite of this im- 
poſſibility the ſhip is driven forward. But 
it will be ſaid, That the ſhip is puſhed on by 


a current of air. And I anſwer, So may 


projectiles, and the earth and planets. And 
J hope to ſhew that this is the fact. In the 
caſe of a ſhip, and projectiles, the current is 


only temporary, and accidental; in that of 


the orbs, the current is permanent and ſtea- 


dy; they fail in a pacific ocean, undiſturbed 


by ſtorms or tempeſts, and are carried in | 


their courſes by a current of air, exerting 


its propulſive force on their back parts, as 


reit and laſting as are their motions. 


The fallacy of FR matter lies here. The | 
Newtonians ſuppoſe projectiles to continue | 


their 
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their motions ſolely by the vis inſi ta, the in 
nate force of matter; or the vis mertte, the 
force of inactivity; and that the air only 
ſerves to retard them : whereas they are as 
much puſhed on by the current of air behind, 
as a ſhip is by the wind acting upon the fails. 
= And the objection to bodies being moved by 
the air, is founded upon a like miſtake, that 
the body can only be acted upon, by the 
air which the body puſhes before it, recur- 
ring to the hinder parts. But the truth is, 
that the projected body drives before it the 
groſſer parts of the air, and leaves a track of 
thinner behind; into which the groſſer parts 
of the air behind and near that track ruſh, 
and ſo make a current or ſtream of air, 
= which puſhes on the body, until the recur- 
nung and the lateral air fill it up; and then 
motion ceaſes. But at the hinder parts of 
the earth and planets the current can never 
be filled up, or be ſtopped ; /abitur et labetur 
in omne volubilis æuum; as I ſhall ſnew when 
| 1 come to treat of the cauſe of the motion 
8 of this our planet. 


© 4 
« 2 


Here then are two caſes, in both which 
it is evident to ſenſe, that the ſame agent, 
the air, acts upon, puts and keeps bodies in 
motion, and that by giving impulſe behind 
greater than the reſiſtance it gives before; 
Which our philoſophers have aſſerted to be : 
—_ Impoſſible, nay pretended to prove it 10 what 


y 

1 
a * A 

- mn 
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they call mathematical demonſtrations. When 
Sir Iſaac Newton fo very nicely calculated the 
refiſtance of the air, why did he not examine 
whether it might not impel, and ſo move 
bodies? Had this been done, he would not, 
from ſuch looſe premiſſes, have concluded, 5 
that a body once projected, would move on 
in e, was it not for the reſiſtance of 
the air. Why did he omit taking into con- 
ſideration that medium which he ſuſpected 


to pervade the interſtices between the pores 


of bodies, and whoſe exiſtence, at the end 
of his Principia, he poſitively afſerts, and in 
his Optics makes his fac forum ? Is not this 
playing faſt and looſe with his readers? For 
ſurely ſo powerful a medium as he makes 
this to be, ought to have been taken into 
conſideration when he was giving them the 
Pringapees of natural philoſophy, 


I have ſhewn to demonſtration, in the 
two inſtances of a ſhip and wind-mill, that 
one and the ſame agent, the air, acts upon 
them by impulſe, and performs the actions 
mechanically, without the help of projec- 
tion; and that the actions would ceaſe, if 
the agent was taken away. Both theſe phe- 


nomena roundly contradict what they have 


; pretended to prove mathematically, as they 
Call it, and have ſo poſitively aſſerted with a 
Feri neguit. Why may not the ſame agent 
act in the ſame manner on the moving orbs, 


carry 
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carry on, and direct their courſes; as there 


is always a ſufficient current of air at their 
hinder parts continually exerting there its 
| impulſive force? This agent is proved to act 
upon the ſurfaces of this orb; therefore it 


is and acts upon the ſurfaces of every orb, 


and every atom of matter. And as it is able 

to perform all the actions attributed to pro- 

= jection, attraction, gravity, c. why muſt 

tit be ſet aſide, only to make room for theſe 

= imaginary powers? and this upon no better 

foundation than ſuch ſuppoſitions as above, 
here ſhewn to be falſe; which, as they are 
falſe, all the conſequences drawn from them 


will be ſo too. And his Peregregia refiſten- 


| tiarum theoria will be of no ſervice. Me- 


diums may reſiſt, we ſee, and yet bodies 


move in them. The heavens may be full 
of a proper fluid, yet the planets may pre- 


ſerve their courſes, and the comets ramble 


through the immenſe regions of what he 


calls ſpace, as freely as ſhips traverſe the 


wide ocean with their fails ſpread in a ſuffi- 
cient wind, or as the ſails of wind-mills are 
turned round; and would both move per- 
petually, were the impulſes of the air equa- 
ble and conſtant; which is the caſe at the 
moving orbs. As for what he has ſaid 
about the fixed ſtars and comets, &c. any 


one may ſee it was to ſerve a turn, and what 
turn it was to ſerve. For he has baniſhed 


the fixed ſtars out of his ſyſtem, purely be- 


. „ _ cauſe 


14 (Wk 
ij 
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cauſe he did not know what to make of 
them, or keep them within it, without doing 
miſchief to, and overturning his whole fa- 
bric. This appears from his own words, 
Principia, p. 527. Ne fixarum Hiemata per | 
gravitatem ſuam in ſe mutuo cadant, hic 
(meaning his Deus) eadem immenſam ab invi- 
Cem diſtantiam poſuerit. And fo ſpeaking of 
comets, he ſays, Quan lngilſime diſtant ab 
invicem, ut ſe mutuo quam minime trabunt. 
He talks of b : 
ſtars with comets by way of fewel; which 
ſhews, that he thought they ſtood i in need 
of ſupplies ; and that the ſun emitting light 
continually without any ſupply, was an ob- 
jection to his ſcheme, He ſays, too, that 
ſome fixed ſtars which before were ſo far 
burnt out as to be ſcarce viſible, after having 
been recruited by a comet or two, have 
burned up clear and bright again, and been 
viſible with an increaſe of luſtre. How. 
happily may a perſon, when he has once got 


a name, conjecture! Had any one elſe talked 


at this rate, he would not have been looked 
Wen as acting the part of a | philoſopher. = 


1 ſhall now beg leave to propoſe a few 


queries. 


Query 1. Ik a ſmall quantity * air in a 


bladder, when the preſſure of the external 
air is taken off, expands itſelf, ſo as to burſt 


the 


is ſun and the fixed 
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the bladder; what hinders our atmoſphere 
from expanding itſelf into the empty ſpace 
above it? Sir Iſaac tells us, that a cubical 
inch of air is, by expanſion, ſufficient to fill 


all the orbits between us and Saturn. The 
expanſive quality of the air is proved by the 
experiment of the bladder above. Our at- 
moſphere is (as they ſay) forty-five or fifty 


miles high, and above and beyond it is no- 


thing but empty ſpace, or fine ether void of 
all reſiſtance, ſuch as remains in the receiver 
when they have made what they call a va- 
cuum. Is not then our atmoſphere exactly in 


the ſame condition and circumſtances as the 


bladder in the exhauſted receiver? What | 


therefore hinders this vaſt ſphere of air from 
expanding itſelf into, and filling their ima- 
ginary regions of ſpace, which are void of 
all ſenſible reſiſtance, ſo can give none to 
prevent it? According to their account of 
things, this ought to come to paſs : which 


as it does not, doth it not diſprove their ac- 


count, and plainly ſhew, that ſomething elle, 
which they never dreamed on, muſt lay that 


weight and preſſure on what they call our 


atmoſphere ; otherwiſe it would vaniſh away 
like ſmoke, and not be able to compreſs and 


keep things together, as their other experi- 
ments prove it does? _ 5 

= 2ury 2. Will not the proportion hold 
the ſame between the periodical times and 


2 of 


__ diſtances 
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diſtances of the planets, if you double or 
_ halve them? Can this therefore be any cer- 


| tain rule to determine their diſtances | oi 


Query 3. Dr; Halley, in his Symp of | 
comets, annexed to Cunn' s tranſlation of 


Gregory 's aſtronomy, vol. 2. p. goꝗ. has theſe 


remarkable words. Wherefore ſuch tran- 


its of comets do afford us the very beſt 
4 means, though they ſeldom happen, to 
e determine the diſtance of the ſun and 
earth; which hitherto has only been at- 

8 tempted by Mars, in his oppoſition to the 


Sun, or elle Venus in perigee, whoſe 


E parallaxes, though triple to that of the 


© Sun, are ſcarce any ways to be perceived 
e by our inſtruments : whence we are ſtill in 
great uncertainty in that affair.” And Dr. 
| Kell fays, that the diſtance of the earth is at 


preſent not determined to a five-hundredth 


part of the whole, or to about an hundred 
and fixty-thouſand miles. If then, after all 
our boaſted knowledge, we are ſo uncertain 
about the earth's diſtance from the ſun ; 
how much more muſt we be in the dark 


about the diſtances of the fixed ſtars? the 


method of determining which depends upon 
the diameter of the orbit that the earth de- 
ſcribes in the ſpace of a year about the ſun ; 
and which depending upon the uncertain 
diſtance of the carth from the fun » muſt We” 
wiſe 
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what 4 adds at the end of his Principia, dle 
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® wiſe itſelf be ſubject to the ſame uncertainty. 


And ſince the calculations of the diſtances 


of the other planets depend upon the cer- 
tainty of the diſtance of the earth from the 


ſun, is it not impoſing upon the faith of 


: 2 \ mankind, to make the proportion of the 


diſtances of the planets to their periodical 
times, a proof of the powers of gravity and 


> attraction, when it is confeſſed, that theſe 


diſtances are uncertain and e ee, | 


= And if the diſtances be unknown, how can 


it be known that the periodical times of the 
1 revolutions : are in N to their 5 


3 
* 27 $29 
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POET 4. 9 not the recedence of the 
finer, and precedence of the groſſer parts 


Jof the air, from and to the ſun, or what 


Mr. H. calls light and ſpirit, admit of ocu- 
lar demonſtration in the motion of thoſe 
ſmall bodies we call ſun-beams? for they 
all move in the ſtream of light towards the 
window 1 in a line towards the ſun. 


Query * Does not Sir Ilaac W by 


ſpiritu quodam ſubtiliſſimo, expreſsly aſcribe 
the attraction of gravity, the attraction of 
coheſion, electrical attracti 75 the emiſſion, re- 
FF on, refraction, infledt19 0n, and calefatt on 


I | of light, vegetation and ſenſation, to the im- 


B and actions of this — ſpirit, as the 
__ univerſal 
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univerſal cauſe of all theſe phenomena! 2 
Does not this deſtroy all properties in mat- 
ter, and prove them to be the effects of the 8 
agency of the light and ſpirit? By light I 
mean the ſeparate atoms of the fluid of the 
air, or the finer parts, not only when they 
give the ſenſation of ſeeing and of colours, 
which effect they have upon the eyes only, 
when they come immediately from the ſun, 
or by reflection or refraction from other ob- 
jects in ſtraight lines; (in which ſenſe this 
great genius and philoſopher alone conſide- 
red light, which might miſlead him to make 
it, and his ſubtile ſpirit, or etherial medium, 
different things); but as, without giving this 
ſenſation, theſe atoms or finer parts pervade, 
gravitate, and lie hid in bodies, and, with 8 
the ſpirit or groſſer parts of the air, perform 
all thoſe effects (which vary as the ſubject 
on which they act varies) by a regular uni- 
form mechaniſm in the macrocoſm and mi- 
crocoſm. * And if thoſe who unhappily 
© ſpent their time in ſearching after ima- 
ginary properties in matter, that were to 
„be the fac totum in nature, had, inſtead 
ce of that fruitleſs purſuit, beſtowed their la- 
* bour in ſearching after this much-neglec- 
* ted volatile Hes”, {no air), who has 
| . to 


"2 


Hermes is derived from the Hebrew = Herm, ITY 
the addition of the Greek and Latin termination ns and es; 
and 


c 
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« ſo often eſcaped through the burſt recei- 
« vers of the chymiſts, in rhe diſguiſe of a 
« ſubtile ſpirit, a mere flatulent exploſive 
< matter, and ſtole into the exhauſted re- 
« ceivers of our philoſophers, in the diſ- 
e ouiſe of a vacuum, a ſubtile ſpirit, ſubtile 


© effluvia, fine ethereal medium, and ſuch 


« like; they would then, inſtead of reaping 
„ vanity, have found their reſearches re- 
« warded with very conſiderable and uſe- 

ful diſcoveries. 


* 


Query 6. Since our © philofbers are 
conſtrained, by the force of repeated expe- 
riments, to confeſs the exiſtence of the air 
in its ſmaller maſſulæ of light, and its lar- 
ger maſſes of ſpirit, their matter of different 
degrees of ſubtility, & diffuſed gquaquaver ſum 
« throughout animal, vegetable, and mine- 
ce ral ſubſtances ;—to acknowledge its active 
te exiſtence, not only in their interſtices, 
© but their ſolid fixed ſubſtances ;—to own, 
te that it is very inſtrumental in the produc- 


A 


= < tion and growth of animals and v vege- 


andis the air, that is, the mixture of light and ſpirit, in 


which all mechanical power is lodged. And this is the 
Hermetic philoſophy which Pythagoras brought from Egypt 
into Greece; and which, by annihilating the light and ſpi- 
Tit, the Hermes of the ancients, we have almoſt loſt. For 
although we have recovered one part of it, the motion of 
the earth, we are ſo far from the other, namely, the cauſe 
of that motion, that we have rejected the very medium 
which does the buſineſs. 


1 See Hales, Newton, Homberg, nne Niewentyt, 
and others. 


« tables; 
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tables; and, at the ſame time, a very 


© powerful agent in the diſſolution of the 
** ſame bodies; that it manifeſtly abounds 

nin all natural bodies, and is a very opera- 
cc tive and active principle in every chymi- 


_ & cal operation ;—ſince light is allowed to 


c be their fine, ſubtile, ethereal, unknown 
medium; to be every Where actively 
* preſent, imparting different degrees of 
life, heat, and motion, to the animal and 
c vegetable creation, as well as to the mun- 
b dane ſyſtem; without which the whole 
would be one great, ſtupid, inanimate 
« maſs;” — ſince by this active element, 
they grant, that all the phenomena of light, 
animal ſpirits, muſcular motion, fermenta- 
tion, vegetation, and the reſt of natural 
operations, may be accounted for; — and 


ſince theſe are the reſult of ah later 


thoughts, moſt exact ſcrutinies, and moſt. 
_ diligent enquiries : — to what is it owing, 
that they have made no further enquiries, 
what it is, whence it comes, and whither 
it goes? how it gets into theſe bodies, and 
how it acts there? whether it may not, by 


_ ſome mechaniſm, be ſo framed as to ſap- 


port and keep in motion its own parts, and 


_ thoſe. of every thing elſe, and ſo be the 


grand and univerſal agent in nature? For 
what reaſon can be aſſigned, ſince the light 
and ſpirit are and act upon the ſurface of | 


this our globe, why they ſhould not be and 


act upon the lurface of every orb, nay, up- 
on 
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on every atom of matter ? * And why may 
we not, if this is the caſe, with good rea- 

„ ſon adopt this powerful and univerſal 


« agent among the Principia, nay, as the 


_« firſt principle of natural philoſophy, not- 
« withſtanding it has hitherto been over- 
looked and rejected by philoſophers, as 


no ways intitled to that denomination ?” 


I he gravitarian hypotheſis is preſſed with 
many difficulties ; and the introduction of an 
ethereal medium, in ordcr to remove them, 

does rather tend to the deſtruction, than 
= ſupport of it. For this hypotheſis is built 
upon the ſuppoſed powers of attraction, pro- 
jection, the vis inertiæ of matter, and a va- 
cuum. Bodies are ſuppoſed to be firſt put 
into motion by the power of projection, and 
to be continued in motion, after their given 
projection, by the vis inertiæ alone: but as this 
motion would be in a right line, the power 
of gravity is ſuppoſed to draw them towards 

a point, as towards a centre; by which 

meeans the earth, and primary planets, are 
continually drawn from rectilinear motions, 
and retained in their proper orbits round the 
ſun, the centre of their motion. And as 
bodies are ſuppoſed to ſuffer no reſiſtance, 

but from the air; and as the planets and 

comets move with the utmoſt freedom, and 
| Preſerve their motions without the leaſt ſen- 
ſible dimunition; it is thence inferred, that 
the celeſtial ſpaces muſt be utterly void of 
=, 3 1 
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any reſiſting medium, and that there muſt 

be a vacuum. But if gravity be cauſed by 
the impulſes of an ethereal medium, this 
medium mult be a reſiſting medium: for 
otherwiſe it cannot be the cauſe of gravity . 
by impulſe ; becauſe if it have no refiſting 


force, it can have no force to communicate 


motion, or to be the cauſe of gravity. And 
| beſides, the conſtituent parts of this me- 
dium muſt be in contact with each other: 
and this medium muſt be diffuſed every way 
from the ſun to the orbit of Saturn, and 
beyond it, by their own confeſſion; becauſe 
the power of gravity is extended thither : 
and this is deſtructive of both a vacuum, 
and the vis inertiæ of matter. For this 
medium which can 2mpel with all that force 
' which the Newtonians call gravity, muſt be 
able and ſufficient alſo to 7mpel with all that 
force they call projection, and to continue a 
body in motion with all that force or power 
which they call the vs inertiæ, or power of 
inactivity. And, in fact, if gravity ftand in 
need of this ethereal medium to free it from 
the imputation of being no better than an 
occult cauſe, or of acting by a charm or 


ſympathizing power, without means, or 


the intervention of any other matter; the 
vis inertiæ will require the ſame aſſiſtance to 
free it from the ſame imputation. I ſhall 
therefore lay before the reader the principles 
of the ns PRO. and try 8 

ther 


8 
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ther they will not declare unto us the power 


we have ſo long ignorantly worſhipped under | 
the e attributes. _ 


POSITION 1 


— — 
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According then to the ſacred philoſophy, 

the air is a mixture of particles differing in 
= Afize; which difference is occaſioned by it 
© component parts or atoms being made * 
pable of adhering to each other, and fo of 
= being formed into maſſes or grains; which 
mimaſſes or grains alſo differ in ſize, as they 
| conſiſt of more or fewer atoms. Theſe 
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maſſes or grains are likewiſe capable of be- h 
ing ſplit or divided by the action of fire, and 1 
ſo ſent out from the fire in atoms; which = 
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atoms are preſſed together again, and are 
made to adhere like quickfilver, when they 
are got to a ſufficient diſtance from that 
action; or in ſome ſuch manner as the par- 
ticles of melted metal run together, and 
ſtorken, as they grow cold, by the cellation 
of that action which kept them aſunder. 


POSITION i. 


The mundane ſyſtem (which Indudes „ i 
the fixed ſtars, and is bounded) is full of 5 Ss 
this mixture diffuſed every where from the  K 

centre to the circumference ; though the 
mixture is not equal in all places. Near 
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98 An ENQUIRY after 


and about the ſun, the centre, it is moſtly 
in atoms; near the circumference, it 1s 
| moſtly in grains: and on the ſide of the 
earth, and planets next the ſun, it is alſo 
moſtly in atoms or maſſule ; on the op- 
polite ſide it is moſtly in grains, or large 
maſſes. The atoms and maſſule in motion 
or agitation are called /zghf, heat, Sc. The 
grains in motion are called ſpirit ; a name 
by which all nations have agreed to call 
them: and'this ſpirit is now, as it was at 
firſt, the inſtrument of impulſe, and fo of 
motion. The air we breathe is a mixture 
of light and ſpirit ; though this mixture is 
unequal at different times and ſeaſons, in 
the ſummer and in the winter, in the day 
and in the night, and as other accidents 8 
may affect it T. 
POSI- 


+ The diviſion of the « air into atoms and grains, the one 
conſtituting darkneſs, the other light, is handed don to 
us by ln. LU 4. ver. 338. ER 


E tenebris autem que Jane 7 in hes tuemur, 
| Propterea, quia cum proprior caliginis aer 
Ater init oculos prior et paſſedit apertos; _ 
Inſeguitur candens confeſtim lucidus aer, 
Qui quaſe purgat eos, ac nigras diſcutit umbras 
Aeris illus: nam multis partibus hic eſt 
Mo bilior, multiſque minutior, et mage pollens. 
Qui ſimul atgue vias oculorum luce replewit, 
Argue patefecit quas ante obſederat ater; 
Continuo rerum fimulacra adaperta ſequuntur, 
Quæ fita ſunt in luce, laceſuntque, ut videamus. 
uod contra facere in tenebris a luce neguimus, 
Propterea, Fo ole cal * aer = 
_ Craſſior 


= 


* ſhades of that air: 
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POSITION Nl. 


At the centre of this ſyſtem is the ſolar 
fire, which, as Empedocles calls it, is Tvpes | 


Craſſior inſequitur, qui cundta foramina complet; 
Obſiditgue wias oculorum, ne fimulacra : 
Paſſunt ullarum rerum conjecta moveri. 


That is, . If we are placed in the dark, we ſee objects 
<« that are in the light; becauſe, though the concreted dark 


air, which is nearer, firſt enters and takes poſſeſſion of 
the open eyes, the bright Jucid air immediately follows, 
which as it were purges the eye, and diſſipates the black 


more adive, ſubtile, and penetrating, and its conſlituent 


parti ſmaller. This, as ſoon as it has filled the paſſages 
of the eyes with light, and opened thoſe pores that the 
dark air had ſtopped before, the images of things con- 


* veyed in the light immediately follow, and ite upon the 


„eye, and move the fight. But if we are placed in the 
© light, we cannot diſcover objects in the dark; becauſe a_ 


% flux of dark and zhicker air follows the bright and thinner, 


_ © which is neareſt the eye, and /ops up all the pores, and 
_ © ſo chokes up all the paſſages of the eyes, that the images 


of things cannot be moved or received into them.“ 


Here Lucretius calls what Mr. H. names ſpirit, denſe, 1 


groſs, concreted air; and ſays, that light is bright, lucid air; 
making their difference to conſiſt in the texture of their 


parts, the parts of the one being ſmall, the parts of the other 
large; and for that reaſon to cauſe different ſenſations, the 


one that of light, the other that of darkneſs. 


And Ovid has a remarkable paſſage, where he ſays, that 
free is attenuated air, and air is ſpiſſated, condenſed, or con- 


creted fire; and that they are reciprocally changing their 
. TO ee 


In ſuperos aer tenuiſſimus amicat ignes; 
Inde retro redeunt, idemque retexitur ordo, 
Ignis enim denſum ſpifſatus in aera tranſit. 


Metamor, I. 15. ver. 247. 
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or this lucid air is by many degrees 
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eb poiruae wiya, the great collection (or mart) 
of fire. And this fire is ſupplied and ſup- 
ported, as culinary fires here, by the influx | 
of the air or ſpirit, and the efflux of the 
melted air or light. The fewel of our cu- 
linary fires is only the ſtage on which, and 
the means by which the fire acts; the air 
in friction in its pores is the fire: but then 
this friction ſoon deſtroys its ſtage, and 
diſſipates ſome parts of the fewel in flame 
and ſmoke, and reduces the reſt to aſhes or 
cinders. But the ſolar or central fire is 
either maintained ſolely by the influx of the 
groſs air or ſpirit flowing in from every 
point of the circumference to a central point 


or focus, where it is diſſolved, and put into 
that intenſe action; in ſome ſuch manner as 


the rays of light, collected to a point or 


focus by a burning glaſs, are made to act 


the part of fire: or elſe God provided ſuch 


a proper inſtrument or receptacle, as would 


abide and ſtand that violent friction of the 
matter of the heavens, without its parts 
being diſſolved or diſſipated. The matter of 
the heavens was firſt put into this action of 
fire by the immediate power of God ; but 


is now kept up, ſupported, and continued, 


by the machine itſelf, by the mechanical 


operations of the light and ſpirit, in their 
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to circumference, and from circumference 


to centre *. 


8 eee talks too of light being preſſed « out Jem the 


ſun ſucceſſively, atom n atom, * 4. ver. 186. 


| Solis lux, et vapor Jus, 
| Propterii quia ſunt | e primis Jaca minutis 

Quæ quaſi truduntur, pergue aeris interwallum 
Non dubitant tranſire, ſequenti concita plaga. 

Suppeditatur enim confeſtim lumine lumen, 


Et quaſi protelo ſtimulatur e fulgur. 


That is, “ The rays and vapour of the ſun, becauſe they 
are compoſed of the minuteſt ſeedsjor of atoms, are. ea- 


ſily impelled forward through the intermediate air, (name- 
ly, through the returning ſpirit), the following urging or 


« prefling on the part that went before: for one beam of 


light is inftantly ſupplied by another, and every ray is by 
« a continued impulſe puſhed on by another behind.” He 
talks alſo of the ſun being ſupplied from all parts of the 
univerſe ; which ſupplies are collected in his body as into a 


_ ſpring, from whence they flow in ſtreams of light and heat: 


which ſhews the broken traditionary veſtiges of the ſacred 
phyſics, J. 5. ver. 592. 15 | 


Illud item non eft mirandum, qua ratione 
Tantulus ille queat tantum ſol mittere lumen; 
 Duod maria, ac terras omnes cœlumque rigando 

Compleat, et calido perfundat cundta wapore. 

Nam licet hinc mundi patefactum totius unum 
Largiſſuum fontem ſcatere, .atque erumpere flumen 
Ex omni mundo, quo fic elementa vaporis 
 Undique conveniunt, et fic conjectus eorum 

Confluit, ex uno capite hic ut profluat ardor ; 

Nonne vides etiam, quam late parvus aqua 

Prata riget fons interdum, campiſque redundet ? 


of Nor are we to wonder how it comes to paſs, that wo 


% ſmall a body as the ſun,” (which he makes no bigger than 
it appears), is able to emit ſo much light as to ſpread 
*© over the ſeas, the whole earth and the heavens, and to 
H 3 ; © cheriſh 
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POSITION IV. 


This machine acts, and performs all the I 


economical operations of nature, by this 
one ſimple proceſs, namely, by the groſſer 
air or ſpirit being preſſed in from the cir- 
cumference of this ſyſtem among the finer 
ether or light about the ſun, the centre, 


and by that means expanding thoſe ; and 


by the finer ether or light being preſſed out 


among the groſſer parts, in its way towards 


the circumterence, and by that means ex- 
panding theſe; and this action and reaction 


15 mutual and reciprocal, equal and contrary. 


And this mechaniſm 1s ſupported in its vi- 
gour, unimpaired or weakened by its con- 


tinual action, by the groſs air or ſpirit bein g | 


ſplit into atoms, as it is preſſed from the 
- extremity or denſity towards the central 
fire; and by the finer ether or light being 


compreſſed into grains, as it is puihed to- 


wards the circumference. By means of 
Which reciprocation of action at the centre 


„ cheriſh all things with its kindly heat: for you may ima- 
< gine, that, from the ſun, one large fountain of light breaks 
* out, and flows abundantly over the whole world; and 

that the ſeeds of fire from all parts of the univerſe meet 
in the body of the ſun, and are there collected as into a 
* ſpring or reſervoir, from whence the heat is diffuſed 
abroad. Do not you obſerve how widely a ſmall foun- 


„ tain of water ſpreads its ſtream over the meadows, and 
«« overflows the fields?” _ e 


i a 
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and circumſerence, the parts of the heavens 
will be always rarer and rarer as you ap- 
proach the centre, and groſſer and groſſer 
as you approach the circumference or verge 
of this 3 whereby this aereal or ethe- 
real medium will ſuffice to impel bodies from 
the denſer parts of the medium towards the 
rarer, with all that force which we call 
gravity, as Sir Iſaac Newton himſelf admits 


in his Optics. And this is that vivifying 
principle at the ſun which he ſaw was ſo 


neceſſary to continue motion in a plenum. 
And which being admitted, a plenitude of 
matter, from his own confeſſion, is no ob- 
jection to motion, but the cauſe of it. For 


by the groſs parts of the heavens or airs 


des reduced to atoms by the action of 


the ſun, the centre, and theſe atoms adhe- 

ring into grains by the compreſſure at the 
circumference, by a conſtant alternacy; the 
conſtituent part of the heavens or air can 


never be reduced to an equilibrium, and ſo 
become quieſcent; which is made an ob- 


jection by Sir Iſaac, and that a juſt one, to 


the Carteſian vortices. For the mechaniſm 
of the heavens is ſo nicely adjuſted, that the 


very effort they make towards an equili- 


brium, is the cauſe of a perpetual motion: 
for the groſs parts or grains of air being 
preſſed among the finer, in order to reſtore 


an equilibrium, are by the preſſure of thoſe 
behind puſhed into the ſun, and there re- 
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104 An ENQUIRY after 
duced to atoms, and iſſued out thence by 
the continual influx of the maſſes or grains 
of air; and this keeps up the action of fire 
at the centre. And the atoms thus iſſued 
out from the ſun, are puſhed by ſucceeding 
ones towards the circumference, to reſtore 
an equilibrium there, and in their way are 
" reformed into grains or maſſes. And as 


this ſyſtem is full, and bounded at the ex- 


tremity, the atoms, thus formed into maſſes 
or grains, muſt puſh out other maſſes or 
grains from the circumference towards 
the ſun: and fo there will be a continual. 
efflux of atoms, finer air, or light, in every 
direction from the ſun, the centre; and a 
_ continual influx of groſſer air, maſſes, grains, 
or ſpirit, from the circumterence. I ſhall 
in the next chapter apply theſe principles 
to explain the motion of the eartn. 
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C 1 H A P. 85 II. 


— 


; of the agents that move the carth. 


H E Newtonians, in order * 5 

for the motion of the earth round 
the ſun, have nothing to do but to ſup- 
poſe a projection given in a right line, (when 
or how, they do not tell us), and attraction, 
or a vis centripeta, to draw it continually 


from that right line of its firſt projection, 


into an orbicular one. But the giving 
names to the effects of the air's agency 
upon matter, ſuch as gravity and attraction, 
and the like; and then aſſigning theſe names 
as the agents, (for to ſay the ſun attracts | 
the earth, Sc. is to make attraction an 
agent ), 1s 'by no means, I think, philoſphi- 
cal: and the ſolving phenomena by theſe 


terms, is, in my humble opinion, rather 


veiling than unveiling nature. Vlad ergo 


proprie queritur, (ſays Cardan), an motrs 


aliguis inveniri queat, gui, citra novam gene- 


rationem, cauſam in ſe contineat ſug continut- 


zatis? This is the philoſophy I am for revi- 
ving, and thereby reſtoring the power and 
cauſe of motion to its ancient throne, wherein 
the world, till laxcly, univerſally acknow- 


ledged 
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106 An EN QUIRY after Ch. 2. 
ledged it to be placed, and wherein it really 
is, "namely, the airs, the pw, Shemim, 
the placers, diſpoſers, and mechanical rulers, 
under God, of all nature : for in them, and 
by them, we live and move ; but from | 
God, both they and we received our being. 


Though from obſervation, that a planet : 
_ performs its courſe in a circular orbit, you 
may very fafely pronounce of it, that in ſo 
doing it muſt needs be ſubject to both a 
centripetal and centritugal force ; yet there 
is not an equal neceſſity to pronounce, that 
this force is placed within the body around 
which the other moves: for it may be an 
impulſe from without. And if at laſt we 
are to have recourſe to impulſe, may not 
the groſſer air, or ſpirit, which, in its re- 
turn to the ſun, muſt impinge upon the 
back part of the earth, be the vis centripeta; 
and the lateral impulſe of the ſpirit at the 
confines of the circle of light and darkneſs, 
continually exerting itſelt, be the vis pro- 
jecliva, or impreſſa? I wou'd humbly there- 
fore propoſe theſe agents to the candid conſi- 
deration of the Newtonian reader, if any ot 
theſe gentlemen ſhall vouchſafe to become 
my readers; begging of them coolly and 
impartially to enquire what theſe can per- 
form, rather than reſt in my account of 
them; and where-ever I am thought to be 
miſtaken, or may really be miſtaken, to at- 
tribute 
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tribute this rather to my want of abilities, 
than to the inſufficiency of the agents to 


execute their office; and to examine guid 
 valeant ch, 5 quid ferre recuſent.. 


Let us next conſider the Newtonian ac- 
count of the manner of the earth's revolu- 
tion round the ſun, and the appearances 
ariſing from thence. „) 3 


Let the frac line KL { Fig. 1 ) 


be the projection of the earth's orbit, Fig. 1. 


| (whoſe plane is coincident with the 
plane of the ecliptic > ), viewed edge- 


= ways, or with the eye in the plane of it, 


and oppoſite to the point M, near the mid- 


b dle. The point M will be the projection 


of that diameter of the ecliptic which paſles 
through the equinoctial points, and alſo 
through the centre of the ſun, ſuppoſed to 


be placed between them, viewed, as it ſhould 


be in this projection, end- Ways. L and K 
will therefore repreſent the two ſolſtitial 
points of the ecliptic > and w; L, that in 
which the earth is at our ſummer, vis. that 
of Capricorn, from whence the ſan muſt. 

of courſe appear at , Cancer; and K, 


that 1 in which the earth is at our winter, 


vi. that of Cancer, from whence the ſun 
muſt conſequently appear at , the contrary 
tropic, or that of Capricorn. The circle 

BQAE repreſents the earth: of which AB 

7 
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is the axis, round which it performs its 
diurnal rotation; B the north pole, A the 

ſouth pole; and conſequently EQ, which 
ſtands at right angles to it, and paſſes 
through the centre C, muſt be the xqua- 

tor; and h is the circle which divides 
the enlightened hemiſphere from the dark, 

ſeen edge-ways, or with the eye in the 
plane, which makes it appear like a 


right line. The poſition which the axis 


BA bears in regard to the plane of the 
ecliptic, and conſequently to the plane alſo 
of the earth's orbit, (coincident with the 
ecliptic), is, that it makes an angle with _ 
it of 66? 30; one half of it, from B to 
the centre, lying on one ſide, (the upper 
fide, if you pleaſe, becauſe we call B the 
north pole uppermoſt, as being neareſt our 
zenith); the other half, from A to the 
centre, on the other ſide ; and, conſequent- 
ly, the centre itſelf in the very plane of the 
ecliptic. Now, as it is carried round in 
the orbit from L to M, (on the other ſide 
of the fun), from M to K, from K to M, 
(on this ſide the ſun), from M to L again, 
it conſtantly preſerves this angle invariably | 
the ſame ; the centre C deſcribing an ellip- 
_ tical orbit KL, in the very plane of the 
ecliptic itſelf, (repreſented by * ); the 
pole B deſcribing a line parallel to it, at the 
diſtance of 66? 3o' above it, wiz. BBB; 
and the pole A deſcribing another . 
a - "hn; 
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line, at the diſtance of 662 39' below it, 
viz. AAA; the pole B never approaching 


| nearer to it, or receding farther ſrom it, 
on one ſide, nor, conſequently, the pole 


A on the other ; i and every other point be- 
tween B and A, as v, deſcribing its reſpec- 
tive parallel to the ecliptic, at the ſame di- 

ſtance from it at which itſelf is placed, , 


and sss, as regularly as the centre itſelf does 
the orbit itſelf KL, in the plane of the 
ecliptic s  ; — which i is faying, in other 


words, that the axis AB, in whatever part 


of the orbit you ſuppoſe it to be, whether 


in the ſolſtices, or equinoxes, or any other 


intermediate point, remains conſtantly pa- 


rallel to itſelf, pointing always, as to ap- 


pearance, towards the ſame parts of the 
; heavens, juſt as you ſee 1t repreſented in the 
figure; excepting only that extremely 
ſmall deviation from perfect paralleliſm 


which occaſions the preceſſion of the equi- 
noxes. The conſequence of ſuch a motion 
as this is, that when the earth is at L, or 

in , the ſun muſt appear at * in 'the 


ſummer ſolſtice, and illuminating the hea- 
_ miſphere oBQ 7; and the north pole B 
muſt be 239 30 within the light hemi- 
ſphere, divided from the dark by b, vi. 
cg; and the ſouth pole A muſt be at the 

| fame diſtance within the dark hemiſphere, 


viz. pA. And when the earth is ar K, the 


ſun muſt appear in z# in the winter ſolltice, 


and 
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and illuminati ng the hemiſphere oEAp; and 
the ſouth pole A mult be 232 30 within 
the light hemiſphere, as pA; Ad the north 
pole B, as far within the dark oB; and at 
the equinoxes both poles muſt be barely l- 

luminated. This accounts for the ſeaſons 
as intelligibly as the rotation round the axis 
does for the days and nights. 


And whereas the orbit is not A circle, 
but an ellipſe, the point M does not exact- 
ly divide the line KL into two equal parts, 
but the diſtance MK is leſs than the diſtance 
Ml]; therefore the earth muſt take up more 
time in going from M to L, and thence to 
M again, i. e. from the vernal to the au- 
tumnal equinox, which it goes in the ſum- 
mer time, than it does from going from M 
to K, and thence back again to M, or from 
the autumnal to the vernal equinox, which 
is the path it deſcribes in the winter; and 
ſo the ſummer muſt be longer” than the win- 
ter. | 


How eaſy, "ny natural is this account! 
how agreeable to fact and obſervation ! cry 
the Newtonians. —We go not about to de- 

ny the account, but how are we particularly 

_ obliged to the Newtonian principles for it ? 

The earth hath been obſerved to move in 

ſuch and ſuch a manner; and if it moves 

in this manner, ſuch and ſuch ene 
will. 
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will follow. But what cauſes it to do fo, 
ſhould have been the buſineſs of our philo- 


ſopher's enquiry, and the queſtion his prin- 
ciples ſhould have reſolved. 


. Here i 1s nothing explained ; nor do I ſee 
that we are any ways beholden to the new 
theory of gravity or attraction, except it be 

to retain the earth in its orbit. 
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It is well obſerved by Dr. Soaps Long, 
in his aſtronomy, * That theſe motions of 
e a globe, that is, the rotation and pro- 

* greſſion of the earth, are ſuppoſed by 

« the Newtonians to be in vacuo, and not 
in a medium where they meet with 
any friction or reſiſtance ; for then the 
axis of rotation might be changed, ac- 
cording to the different impulſe of the 3 
medium upon its ſurface. Now, this is — 
« the caſe (adds he) of the earth and pla- 8 
nets, in their revolutions round the ſun, 
that they move in ſpaces void of all re- 
ſiſting matter; or if it has any reſiſtance, 
it is to imall as not to have any ſenſible | 
' effect 1 in many ages.” 
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| The ler will, I hope, 1 lo candid as 
= to conſider, that the preſent account of 
the motion of the earth round the ſun, 

owes its caſy ſolution, to having little or 
nothing 
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nothing to account for; and that my ac- 


count, ſhould T be ſo happy as to expreſs 


my ſelf to ſatis! {a&tion, muſt ſeem more com- 
plicated and labourcd ; not only by reaſon 


of its novelty, which in opinions meets 


not with ſo tree a reception as in faſhions, 


but becauſe I have this reſiſting medium, 


the air, which they have rejected, to en- 
counter; and to ſhew how, by its different 


impulſes, it retains the earth in her orbit, 


and gives her diurnal and annual motion. 


And this J ſhall attempt to ſhew to the belt f 


of my abilities, 


But as the w iſeſt of men, and the greateſt 
naturaliſt, completed by the ſpirit of pro- 


phecy, (for ſo 1 hope, without offence, 1 


may call Solomon), has left us a noble 
defcription of the agents which move the 
earth, I hall beg leave to premiſe his ac- 


count, which he gives us, Eccleſ. i. 4. 0 
Generation I comes on, n and 3 


Na goes off: ven but the earth œꝰ]¾/ꝗÜ]⁰ to the 


end ry endures. Ven nn Hr which 


Tun paſe tre folar light ſprings up, ven Nx 
and the Alen light goes ; pd de and ar 
(or into) its place (or tation c ede drawing 


in the ſpirit Bw d Y ſpringing up thence, 
(or giding wav to what is ſucked in, viz. to 


the ſpirit): U coming on 217772 % the 


feuth, 320071 and circuiting Founa DR oN 70 
the noi 05 2380 21D Circ uiting in a circuit, 
(or 
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(or going its round), MW mn the ſpirit is 
ſucceſtvely coming on, 4rnIv2D D 07d upon 
(or in) its (the light's ) circuits MINN 20 the 
ſpirit reverts. * 


T muſt obſerve, that the word Ot has 


no more relation to ring, than Na has to 
ſetting, ſaving that part of the ſolar light is 
alternately above and below any one coun- 
try or part of the earth, as a man terms the 


ſide he is upon uppermoſt. And fo the ſa- 


_ cred penmen ule it for the going in of the 
ſolar light from the oppolite hemiſphere, 

into the hemiſphere, and fo country, where 
= the writer lived, or of which he is ſpeak- 
wing. And they uſe & for the going off of 
= the ſolar light from the hemiſphere, and ſo 
country, where the writer lived, or of 
which he is ſpeaking, into the oppoſite he- 
miſphere. And de is, as it is conſtantly 


rendered, the drawing in, or admiſſion of the 
6 18 


Ihe royal author is here ſhewing, that 


every thing is ſubject to the heavens, the 
air, in its three conditions, of fire, light, and 
ſpirit, of which the whw ſolar light is the 


principal agent and ruler in this ſyſtem. 


He is not, as tranſlated, treating ot ſuch, 


comparatively, {mall actions, as winds blow- 


1 the 
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ing, but of the circulation of the circulators, 
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the airs, which produce and regulate the 
motion of every thing that moves, in the 
heavens, the earth, and the waters upon 
and under the earth.” And he ſhews how _ 
the circulation of the heavens, the conver/io. 
celrum, as Macrobius calls it, ſupplies the 
race of men, in their ſeveral ſucceſſive ge- 
nerations, with proper neceſſaries, to the 
end of the world. And though theſe agents 
are themſelves in a continual fleeting flate, 
yet the ſupport of man is owing to their 
fluxions. And, firſt, he tells us, genera- 
tions are brought on, and generations are 
carried off; but the earth, tor the uſe of all 
generations, is ſupported in all its condi- 
tions, motions, and courſes, in its rotation, 
declination, and circular progreſſion, Next 
he informs us, in order, how, and by what 
agents, this is performed. The wow or ſo- 
lar light ſprings up from the HHN athth, or 
fire ot the ſun, and goes forth as a bride- 
groom irom his chamber, and as one made 
ſtrong to run his race; and in his way hits 
againſt the earth in a cone of light, whoſe 
; baſe covers one whole hemiſphere, having 
its vertex at the ſun. But this light would 
continue upon one and the fame hemiſ- 
phbere, and neither riſe up on the one, nor 
go off the other, unleſs the earth, by being 
turned, ſhifted it on to another part of its 
ſurface, which, before that, was dark, and 
: turned 
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turned as much of the dark part into the 


light, in order to make days and nights ; 


or otherwiſe, the point from whence the 


ſtream of light proceeds, muſt move round 


the earth. But this point, the orb or athth 


of the ſun, is at a vaſt diſtance from the 
earth; is neither upon it, nor can act but 


Where it is preſent; and what i is here ſpok- 
en of, is ſaid to be upon, and to act on 


the earth; to come on, and to go off; and 


at its Hation to draw in the pi ii: Whence 
it is evident, that it is the Plat light, and 
not the orb of the fun, which is here faid 
to move ; and conſequently, as the orb 
from whence the ſolar light proceeds, is 


fixed, this proves that the earth is moved. 


The firſt part of the deſcription relates to 
the rotation of the earth, whereby the ſolar 
= light alternately comes on and goes off. The 


Get concerns the annual courſe of the 


earth, or the tropical year from equinox to 
= cquinox ; whereby the ſolar light {pringing 
up from Libra, the autumnal equinox, goes 


to the ſouth, turns round to the north, and 


circulates ras to Libra again ; 4 e the ; 
ſpirit, purſuing the light in its circuit, im- 


| pels the earth round from equinox to equi- 
nox. The word 250 uſed here, has much 
the ſame ſenſe as æ e, from whence is 
derived tropic. 


. But 
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But it may be asked, Why is it not ex- 
preſsly ſaid that the earth moves? To which 
I antwer, That if there were any ſuch pro- 
perties inherent in matter, as thoſe with _ 
which our philoſophers have lately inveſted 
1t ; or could bodies, once projected, con- 
tinue themſeives in motion by innate vir- 
tues, without any impulſe from without 
continually acting upon them; then, in- 
deed, it might be proper to attribute mo- 
tion directly to the earth: but if the earth 
cannot move one turn, either in its rotation 
or progreſſion, further than the light and 
jpirit direct, and give it motion, as will be 
ſhewn by and by; then it is more proper, 
I preſume, to name the agents; becauſe, 
ſaying that they act upon the earth, which 
is paſſive, and that they 11% and ſet, as we 
term it, and go to the ſouth, and ſo to the 
north; is not only ſaying that the earth 
moves, but that they move it. The light 


is the ruler, the director of the ſpirit's im- 


pulſe; the ſpirit is the driver, the impeller; 
and the earth is the patient. 


The body or ſphere of the earth inter- 
cepts a column of light and darkneſs, and 
by that interception puts each into a condi- 
tion different from the reſt of the air or 
firmament where the earth is not: for it 

JJ thereby 
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thereby divides the light from the darkneſs, 


or, to uſe the more emphatical Hebrew 
phraſe, between the light and between the 


darkneſs, taking from one and giving to 


the other, which before this interruption 
were mixed each with the other; and the 
light thereby becomes more agitated and 
active, and the ſpirit more compreſſed, and 


ready to ruth with greater ſorce into the 
light where it is thinneſt, or in the greateſt 
agitat ion. And as the bo dy of the earth is 


ſo large, ſolid, and thick, as to reſiſt and 
FE reflec, perhaps as much or more light than 
what pervades it, and has a ſurface ſo 
broad, that the ſpirit on each ſide cannot 


break in, the force or action of each will 


from what it is in the other parts of the 
firmament. The parts of light which do 


gree of agitation or buſtle which we call 


Sc.; which forms what Mr. H. calls - cap 
of light, which will be deepeſt in the middle, 
and thinneſt at each edge. Now, the ſpirit 
can only puſh into the light at one of the 


| edges of the cap of light, becauſe it cannot 
pervade or pats through the body of the 


earth; and as the earth's motion is from 


; Re 
＋ 


5 


Sa 


be increaſed, and their condition altered 
not pervade or enter the pores of the earth, 
will be reverberated, and put into that de- 


day, and is expreſſed in the Hebrew y, 
from the verb dyn tumultuatus fuit, frembit, 
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weſt to eaſt, this ſhews that the force or 
impulſe * of the ſpirit is exerted at the 
weſtern or evening edge. 


There are therefore two forces or im- 
pulſes, as 1 of the matter, con- 
cerned in the digrnal and annual motion of 
the earth, or ini its rotation round its axis, 

and in its progreſſion round the ſun ; or, if - 
you pleaſe, the impulſe of the ſpirit is ex- 
erted in two. diffe rent directions. The 
grains of the ſpirit, in their deſcent to the 
fun from the circumſerence, turn, or Nd 

are ſucked in by the light at the evening- 
edge of the line which divides light and 
darkneſs, at the cap of light ; and thereby 
pull the weſtern edge from the ſun, and 
turn the eaſtern edge towards the ſun ; 
and fo roll the earth round from weſt to 
eaſt, and give it rotation round its axis: 

While the ſpirit at the evening-ſide of the 

earth, puſhes in a lateral direction parallel 

to the circle which divides the enlightened 
hemiſphere from the dark one, and in the 
direction of the plane which divides light 

and darknels, and ſo 9 tak it forward in 


* A8 J find that a late writer on 1 Foe im- 
pulſe to be a momentary force, I beg leave to acquaint the 
2 that I uſe not the word impulſe in this ſenſe, but for 
© conſtaut and equal, or an uniform accelerative force, and 
crave his licence for this uſage of the word in theſe ſhevts. 
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_ that plane, and gives it progreſi] ive motion. 
And as the plane which divides light and 
darkneſs, is always in the path of the eclip- 
tic, as appears by Fig. 2. which is an or- 
5 thographic projection of the earth in its 
annual orbit through the four cardinal points, 
where the direction of t 
ſeolſtices is perpendicular t. Mue direction of 
the impulſe at the equinoxes, and muſt vary 
and make different angles in the interme- 
diate points; ſo the earth muſt conſequently 
be always impelled, and fo carried round 
in the ecliptic. Let «Se F., 
be the cone of light, and eig che Fig. 2. 
cone of ſpirit cr darkneſs, and / the 
cap of light; theſe two cones cover each 
an hemiſphere of the globe of the earth, 
which is incloſed between them ; and the 
line eg is the boundary of light and ſpirit, 


or ah common baſis of theſe two cones. 


The grains of ſpirit then in the line fe, in 
their deſcent to the ſun 8, turn into the 
cap of light at e; which cap being oppo- 
ſed to the action of the light from the ſun, 
and the maſſes of the ſpirit behind the carth = 
being hindered from mixing with the hight 
by the interpoſition of the earth (as above 
obſerved), is filled with light; and the 
reaction of its particles divides thoſe maſſes 
ol ſpirit they find there, keep out the groiler 
parts on each ſide, and form, comparatively 
fo the reſt of the neighbouring parts of the 
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firmament, what is now called a vacuum: 
and the ſpirit thus turning or ruſhing in at 
e, pulls e ſrom the ſun, and turns g to- 
Wards it; ; and thereby gives the earth ro- 
tation round its axis: and at the ſame time 
the ſpirit in the lateral direction ke, puſhes 
into the cap of light, in the ſaid direction, 
and impels the earth forward in the line Us 
and rhe direction or application of this im- 
pulſe of the ſpirit, varies as the line eg, 


which is the OE: of 1 and _— 5 
; Varies. 


Ar the equinoxes, the circle which dividus 
the light and dark hemiſphere of the earth, 
or the ſolar horizon, as we may call it, cuts 
the equator at right angles in 7 =, and coin 
cides with the poles of the globe. But it 
ſtays not in this poſition : for the ſolar light, 
or ſbemiſh, as the ſcriptures term it, ſprings 
up thence, and declines to the ſouth, (as 
Solomon ſays, taking the earth to have been 
created at the autumnal equinox) ; and the 
circle of illumination, or the ſolar horizon, 
begins gradually to change! its poſition. 5 
no longer coincides with the poles, as be- 
fore, but cuts the centre of the earth, and 
makes an angle; which is continually in- 
creaſing until it amounts to 23? 30. And 
tas conſequently varies the puſh or impulſe 
ol the ſpirit, which acts in a line which hes 
in the plane of the folar horizon, or circle 


which . 
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which varies as that circle varies; 


If i it be aſked, When the earth is at equi- 


nox, and the ſolar horizon is bounded by 
each pole, why the ſpirit does not impel in 
the plane of that circle, and ſo carry the 


earth forward in the equator ? I anſwer, So 


it would if the puſh continued in the ſame 
direction. But the preſſure of the ſpirit on 
the back of the globe, (which tends towards 

the ſun in a line which extended would paſs 
through the centre of the earth and the ſun, 
and which is always perpendicular to the 


plane of the circle of illumination, or ſolar 


horizon); this preſſure, I ſay, alters, every 
moment, the circle of illumination, or ſolar 
horizon, in the plane of which the pro- 
Fgreſſive impulſe is exerted; and conſequently 
| So at the tol- 


varies the puſh of the ſpirit. 
ſtices, the earth will, by the ſame means, 


be brought to equinox again: for the ſame 
preſſure of the ſpirit at its back, or darkened 
hemiſphere, will ſhift the ſolar horizon, or 
circle of illumination, in ſuch a manner as 

that the light will gradually withdraw itſelf 
from each pole; and the lateral or progreſſive 


impulſe of the _, - which follows the 
direction 
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which divides the light and darkneſs; and 
and as 
the plane of that circle lies conſtantly, during 
the earth's annual revolution round the ſun, 
in the ecliptic, the puſh or impulſe of the 
ſpirit mi aſt rope the earth 1 in the SE: 
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122 An ENQUIR v after Ch. 2. 
direction of the light, that is, propels in the 
plane of the ſolar horizon, or circle of illu- 


ceſſary that the impulſe behind the body 
moved, be greater than the reſiſtance before; 
and if this can be done, it is allowed that 
motion may be perpetual. Now, if we 


always be the caſe in every part of the earth's 


orbit. For the light and ſpirit before the 


mixture of grains and atoms, whereby 
the reſiſtance they give is greatly diminiſhed 
to what it would be was the ſpirit in the 


atoms are ſeparated from it, and prevented 


carth's body. And the light and ſpirit be- 
hind the earth, where the impulſe is exerted, 
are in quite an oppoſite condition to that 


behind it, a column of light, which has 
been in the greateſt agitation, and a column 
of ſpirit which has been moſt compreſſed; 
the one having juſt been in the inactive ſtate 


mination, will being the carth to e 


T0 continue "motion in a fluid, it is ne- 


conſider the ſtate of the air before and be- 
hind the earth, we ſhall ſee that this muſt 


earth, are in the common condition or 


ſame condition it is at the back, or dark he- 
miſphere of the earth, herd the light or 


to mix with it by the intervention of the 


before it: for the earth, in its progreſſive 
motion, is continually ſhifting off, or turning 


of darkneſs we call night, and the other in 
that 
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that active ſtate of light we call day. The 
alr, too, which the earth in its progreſſion 


puſhes againſt, will recede through the cap 
of light, turn in behind into the thinned air, 
or vacuum, as J may call it, formed there 
by the means above mentioned, and heighten 
the propulſive force. Add to this, that the 
ſide of the earth which is conſtantly oppoſed, 
by its rotation, to the impulſe of the ſpirit, 


is that which has been all along heated by 


the action of the ſun upon it, and received 


its whole accumulated heat from ſun-riſe to 


ſun- ſet; whereas the ſide of the earth which 
goes foremoſt, is that which has all along 
been objected to the ſpirit in its condenſed 
| ſtate, and received its whole accumulated 
cold from ſun-ſet to ſun-riſe. So that there 
conſtantly will be the greateſt friction and 


heat at the evening- edge, and conſequently 


the greateſt and ſtrongeſt impulſe of the ſpi- 
rit at that part. All which things being 
taken into the account, it will appear, that. 
there muſt continually be what is called a 
vacuum formed behind the earth, and an 


impulſive action kept up there, ſufficient to 


overcome the reſiſtance before, and ſo move 
the earth; the loſt motion, as it is termed, 

being conſtantly reſtored by the ſpirit ruſh- 
ing in at the hinder parts of the body of the 
earth; and the abſolute velocity of the puth 
of the 9 at the hinder part of the earth 
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being twice as great as the abſolute velocity 


of the air puſhed away by the fore part of 


puſhed away, as already obſerved, moves 
backward into the vacuum of divided zther 
behind the earth, heightens the action there, 
and thereby contributes to renew and in- 
creaſe the projectile or * force of 


the ſpirit. 


motion in the open air, becaufe the ſpirit or 
groſs air at the ſides of the current made by 
their projective force, ruſhes into that thinned 
ſpace or channel, and ſoon fills up the va- 
cuum, or makes the mixture equal. What 
I mean, is, that a body projected drives 
away before it the groſſer parts or maſſes of 
air, and leaves a track behind it which is 
thinner and finer, which makes a compara- 
tive vacuum in relation to the adjacent parts 
where the finer and groſſer parts of air are 
more equally mixed; and into this vacuum or 
thinned ſpace the ſpirit adjoining to the va- 
cuum ruſhes in, as does alſo the air puſhed 


the body continues in motion; becauſe the 


impel, or be the inſtrument of motion. But 
this motion becomes more and more languid, 


the earth in its progreſſion : which air fo 


Projectiles are ded at loſe” their 


away by the projectile, and ſo moves the 
body. And while the vacuum continues, 


ſpirit can ruſh into it with ficient force to 


as 
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as the vacuum * 13 filling up; and when it 
is filled up, and the ſpace becomes near an 
equal mixture of grains and atoms, then the 


/ body 


„ hope the reader will be fo candid as to take the 


term vacuum, Wwhere-ever I uſe it, in the ſenſe I intend it 


. ſhould be taken, namely, for a ſpace filled with the finer and 
_ ſmaller parts of the air, the larger and groſſer being driven 


out by ſome means or other, as the motion of the hand, the 
action of fire in the firing of gun powder, or in any other 


manner. I make uſe of the word in compliance to cuſtom, | 


and in hopes my meaning may be more inoffenſively commu- 


nicated, and eaſier comprehended, by the uſe of this word, 

than by the terms light, or thinned air, or any other of the 
Hutchinſonian expreſſions. A vacuum, then, in my ſenſe, 

is a place wherein is ſomewhat of leſs denſity and reſiſtance 


than there is in the circumjacent places, and which will be 
| tqueezed out by, and give place to the preſſure of the groſſer 

parts, until the place be all filled with the groſſer parts, or 
become an equal mixture of the groſſer and the ſmaller. And 
in this ſenſe I apprehend the word vacuum to have been an- 


ciently taken. For I think Lucretius, conſtrued by himielf, 


means nothing by his vacuum, but rarior aer; and he no 


doubt expreſſes, by his vacuum, the r ueyy of his maſter 
Epicurus; and Epicurus, we may preſume, took his agyoy in 


the ſenſe it had been anciently uſed, Lucretius, ſpeaking of 
the loadſtone and iron, ſays, Rs ras . 


Hoc ubi inanitur ſpatium, multuſsue vaceſſit 
In medio locus : extemplo primordia Fervs 
In vacuum prolapſa cadunt, conjunfia., I. 6. 


Here he teaches, that the ſpace between the loadſtone 
and ſteel being thinned or rarefied, and ſo a vacuum made by 


the groſſer air being diſperſed and driven away, the corpuſcles 


of the ſteel fall ſuddenly in a train, all linked together, into 


this vacuum, and draw with them the ring to the ſtone. 
So again, | 58 N | 8 = | 
Hee quoque res adjumento motuque juvatur: 
 Puod fimul a fronte eſt annelli rarior aer 
Factus, inanituſque locus magis, ac uacuatus; 
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body returns again to reſt. In proportion 
to the extent and degree of the vacuum 


made * the projectile force, the n, 
of 


Conti nuo fit, uti qui poſt eſi cunque hcatus 
Aer, a ge quaft 3 * 8 . 
3 4 


8 rudit et impellit, ga. 7 navim velague ventus. 
"Mary he 1 that the air before the ring being made rarer, 
and the place thereby made an inane or vacuum, it imme- 
_ diately happens, that the air placed behind, puſhes at its 
back, and drives the ring to the ſtone, as a ſhip 1 is driven BY EE 
the wind and ſails. And yet . | 


: Demis que res omnes debent in corpore habere 
Aera, quandoquidem raro ſunt corpore; et aer 
Omnibus eft rebus circumdatus appoſi euſqee. 
Hic igitur penitus qui in ferro abditus aer, 
Sollicito motu ſemper jactatur, eogue 
Verberat annellum dubio procul, iret ut intus 
 Scilicet 5 atque eodem fertur, quo precifitavit 
Jam ſemel : et vacuam in partem conamina ſumpfit. 


Hexe he tells us, that the air ſurrounds and lies hid in the 
pores of all bodies; and that the air which lies hid in the 
pores of the ſteel, is in continual motion forwards, and ſo 
ſtrikes upon the ring as if it would enter it, and cannot; and 
ſo is carried towards that part which is rendered moſt void 
and empty. An Hutchinſonian, was he to write in La- 
tin, could ſcarcely expreſs his ſentiments more fully. And 
further, to convince us that he uſes the words vacuum 
and inane only for rarior aer, and not in the modern ſenſe 
0 e let theſe two lines peak 


E. t quaſ multa brewi patio ſubmittere debet ES: 
— Lumina fol, ut e ſint omnia plena. J. 4. 
ait. Nen 1647. 


th The ſun ought to emit many rays in an inſtant, that 

there may be kept up, perpetually, an abſolute plenum.” 
Can any words be more deciſive for a plenum? The word 
| Vacuum 
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= of the body is increaſed, and therefore it 


continues the longer in motion; becauſe in 
proportion to the quantity of the air that 
is puſhed away, and to the force with which 


it is puſhed away, the longer time it will 


take in returning into, and fo filling up the 
vacuum; or the longer the mixture will be 
in becoming equal. And ſo the preſſures 
| on all ſides of the body are the longer in 
ccming to an equilibrium. — Thus, in the 
firing of cannon, the air is divided by the 
action of the fire to a great degree, and 
to a great diſtance; and the groſs particles 
are drove away with a prodigious force, ſo 
as to break windows at ſome diſtance. And 
I have been informed by a gentleman pre- 


ſent in our late wars in Flanders, that men 


have been beat down by the blaſt or waft of 
the ball in its courſe ; that is, as I ſuppoſe, 
1 3 by the air puſhed away on each {ide to make 
way for the ball. And the heated or fired 


air behind, which makes the vacuum, and 


into which the ſpirit puſhes and drives the 
ball, purſues it for ſome time, in the likeneſs, 


as I take it, of a faint blue flame, like that 


of a candle. But then this vacuum, by not 


= vacuum ſeems to be derived from the Hebrew, Idi to kindle, 
= burn, melt, diſſolve, (wiz. ) the grains into atoms, and ſo 
make them more ready to give way, or make room for the 


ſpirit to come in, as if the place was empty. Horace calls 
the air a vacuum; expertus vacuum Daedalus aera. 
Od. 3.1 „ | 
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128 An N QUI RV after Ch. 2. 
being renewed by a freſh action of fire, or 


otherwiſe, to thin and divide the air, is 


gradually filled by the neighbouring parts of 


groſs air coming in; and ſo the motion at 
length ceaſes. For the mechaniſm of the 


| heavens is ſuch, that it attempts to reſtore 
the balance or equilibrium of the air, where- 
ever it is deſtroyed ; and when the equilibri- 
um is reſtored, motion can no longer conti- 
nue. But this can never happen or be the 


calc at the hinder part of the earth; ſo there 


will always be a draught of ſpirit, ſo an 
uniform accelerative force, and ſo motion. 
And this will be kept up and renewed by 
the columns of light and ſpirit, which the 
earth in its progreſſion conſtantly turns be- 


hind : and fo there will always be a force 


able to impel the earth, and overcome the 
reſiſtance before. For as faſt as the ſpirit 
attempts to reſtore the balance or equili- 
brium, by ruſhing into the light or rarefied 
air behind, the balance is deſtroyed by a 
freſh ſupply of fine æther or light being 
brought to it by the column of light rurned 
behind the earth in its progreſſion ; and fo 
this continual ſtruggle to reſtore the equili- 
brium, preſerves a continual impulſe behind, 
and perpetuates the motion of the earth. 


And this vacuum will be in proportion to 
the ſize of the globe to be moved: for the 


larger and ſolider it is, the larger will be the 
column or pillar of light « on the ſide next 


the 
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the * and of ſpirit on the oppoſite ſide 
which iti interrupts; and the larger the pil- 
lar of light which is interrupted, the greater 
will be the vacuum which is made by that 
pillar of light ſo interrupted; and turned 
behind, as the globe is moved forward; and 
the greater the vacuum, the greater and 
ſtronger will be the draught; and the larger 
the pillar of ſpirit which is interrupted by 
the globe on the ſide oppoſite to the ſun, 
the more groſs air will be there ready and 
pe to ruſh 1 in, and ſupply the na 


The means therefore neceſſary to move 


b a body in the firmament or airs, and to 
: I continue its motion, are a thinned ſpace, or 


© place full of light, or a vacuum, behind the 


E for the ſpirit or groſs air in motion to 
3 ruſh into and impel, and a conſtant renew- 
| al of the vacuum to continue the impulſe, 
and ſo motion. And this is effected by the 
$ | pillar of light, or air rarefied, and in agita- 
tion, being continually turned behind the 
l | earth; which, as already obſerved, will 


make the impulſe behind much ſtronger 
than the reſiſtance before; becauſe the air 
before the earth is in its common condition, 
or mixture of light and ſpirit, and can caſio” 
* be puſhed away, and recede through the 
| column or pillar of light intercepted by the 
hemiſphere of the earth next the ſun, a. 
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130 An ENQUIRY after Ch. 2. 
ſio turn into the vacuum, or thinned air be- 

hind the earth, and heighten the action of 

the RW, or ſucking in of the ſpirit there. 


I-think the wind-gun will ſerve as a 


proof of the different effect of the air in its 
ordinary condition, when the light and ſpi- 
rit are mixed together, as they are before 
the earth; and when the air is moſtly in 


grains or groſs maſſes, or is condenſed, as 
they call it, as is the ſtate of that air which 
ruſhes into the vacuum, or thinned or rare- 


fied æther behind the earth, and impels it 
on its weſtern ſide. And it will alſo ſhew, 


how eaſily the reſiſtance before is overcome 


by the impulſe behind. Now, I muſt ob- 


ſerve, that the condenſation of the air, in 


the copper globe of Papin's wind-gun, 1s 
nothing more than filling it with ſuch groſs 
parts as cannot pervade or get out through 
the pores of the copper. For by thruſting 
into the globe a greater quantity of air than 
the globe could contain, did not ſome part 
eſcape through its pores, the groſſer parts, 


by the reiterated act of letting in till freſh 


ſupplies of air, will preſs upon the ſmaller, 
and force ſuch as can paſs through the pores 


of the globe. And thus by thruſting in 


more and more into the copper globe, more 
and more ſmall parts will be ſqueezed out 
through the pores; and the globe will be 
filled with larger and larger maſſes, or 
b moſtly 
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moſtly groſs air. And a leaden bullet being 


properly placed, and the groſs air in the 
globe diſcharged, it will expel the bullet 


through the barrel with great violence. 


Now, the groſs air in the globe, which ex- 


pels the bullet, is in a ſimilar condition 


with the air behind the earth, which impels 


it; and which has been condenſed, as one 
may call it, by the interpoſition of the body 
of the earth between it, and the flux of light 
from the ſun; whereby the light is prevented 


from mixing with it; and the ſmaller parts 


in it may, perhaps, pervade the earth, which 


will make it ſtill the groſſer and more con- 
denſed. And the air before the bullet is 
confeſſedly in the ſame condition with the air 


before the earth; whoſe reſiſtance, in the 


caſe before us of the wind- gun, is fo eaſily 
overcome by the impulſive force of the 


© groſs air behind, as to ſeem as nothing. 


I have often thought it a little ſurpriſing, 
that it ſhould be ſuppoſed ſo ſtrange a thing 
for ſuch a fluid as the air to move the earth 
in the manner deſcribed ; when we have ſo 
pat an example in the electrical experiment 


; of a little glaſs globe being turned round its 


axis, and carried round a larger copper one 
by the electrical ſtream or effluvia, as they 
call this inviſible mover. For what is this 
ſtream, but the air ground, and put into 
agitation, or the action of irradiation, light, 
955 e or 


/ 
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or ſhemeſh, by the friction of the glaſs 
ſpheroid, and thence conveyed by the appa- 
ratus to the copper globe, from whence it 
irradiates againſt one half of the little glaſs 
globe, as the ſtream of light from the ſun 
does againſt the hemiſphere of the earth, 
which is oppoſed to it? And that this elec- 
trical ſtream is the agent which gives rota- 
tion and progreſſive motion to the little glaſs 
ſphere, will not, I ſuppoſe, be denied. Nay, 
I think it admits of ocular demonſtration, 
from the ſtream appearing in the dark like 
a faint bluiſh light illuminating one hemi- 
ſphere of this little earth ; and into whoſe 
edge, I ſuppoſe, the grofſer particles of the 
air puſh, as I have deſcribed the ſpirit 1 to do 
above in impelling che earth. 


Te 0 e The DIY moves, or, 
more properly, is moved, between a column 
of light, or ſhemeſh, whoſe baſe covers the 
_ enlightened hemiſphere, having its vertex at 
the ſun; and between a column of ſpirit, 
whoſe baſe alſo covers the darkened hemi- 
ſphere, having its vertex towards the cir- 
cumference of this ſyſtem. And in what- 
ever part of its orbit the earth is, it moves 

between two ſuch columns acting upon it. 
I) be progreflive impulſe of the 

See Fig. 2. ſpirit, by which the earth is 
carried forward, acts and im- 

pels i in the line which divides the two co- 
lumns 
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lumns of light and ſpirit, and is their com- 


mon baſe, upon the ſphere of the earth. 
The place of impulſe is the weſtern or even- 
ing edge, where it firſt began, (Gen. i. 3.) ; 


its direction is from welt to eaſt: and this 
impulſe is what the Newtonians call projec- 
tion, or the projectile force. The ſpirit de- 


ſcending in ſtrait lines on every fide from 


the circumference to the ſolar focus, urges 
the earth, in every part of its orbit, towards 

the ſun as the centre; and this is what they 
call gravity, or the centripetal force. And 
between theſe two forces they own the earth 
may perform its circuit. And theſe two 
forces, by keeping it in an orbit round the 


ſun, with its axis inclined to that luminary, 


and parallel to itſelf, continually ſhift the 
boundaries of the light and the ſpirit, and 
conſequently the direction of the impulſe of 
the ſpirit which lies between theſe bounda- 


ries, or in the plane of the circle of illumi- 


nation. And as a line drawn from weſt- 
ward to eaſtward *, through the plane of 
the circle of illumination, (let the Hey be 


in any part of its orbit), will be coincident 


with, or rather a ſegment or portion of the 
earth's orbit, or the ecliptic; and as the im- 


pulſe of the ſpirit acts in that line; it fol- 


3 I fay 1 a. becauſe, ſtrictly ſpeak- 


ing, the direction of the ſpirit's impulſe i is exactly from weſt 
to eaſt only at the equinoxes, and from thence it varies by 
degrees towards the ſouth, and towards the north. 
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134 An ENQUIRY aſter Ch. 2: 


| lows of courſe, that the earth muſt invari- 
ably be carried round in the ecliptic. And the 


light by this means (as Solomon deſcribes it) 


going towards the ſouth, and turning round to 
the north, goes round in a circle: the ſpirit 


—_— on, and in Its ae the ou 1 


Let us s apply the men 5 
Fi g. 3. by which they prove their imagina- 
Ty powers of projection and attrac- 
tion, to the real agents, viz. the preſſure of 
the ſpirit on the back of the earth, and the 


lateral impulſe on the evening or weſtern 


| cc 


fide, as deſcribed above. © If a body be 
moved according to the direction of any 
c given right line AZ, (Fig. 3), and at the 
fame time be urged by a centripetal 
force tending towards a certain given 
immoveable point, as 8, ſituated without 
the foreſaid right line, ſo as to deſcribe 
© areas proportional to the times; the line 
« deſcribed by the body will be a curve, 
e and concave towards 8, lying all of it 
in the ſame immoveable place, paſſing 
through the right line AZ and the point 
1 and if a body moves in this manner, 


© it is urged by a ceatripetal force tending 
b__ the point 8 us 


* Gregory's aſtron. bs 1. 8 2. prop. 17. 12. Newton's 
Principia, 1. I. I. 92. prop. 1. 2. 


Now, 
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Now, ſuppoſe the FOG” by the Lateral * 


impulſe to be puſhed in the line AZ, and to 


have deſcribed by that impulſe the ſpace 


AB, and to be proceeding on, if nothing 


| ſhould hinder, to deſcribe the ſpace Bc equal 
to AB; but when it is arrived at the point 
B, let the ſpirit on the back of the earth be 
ſuppoſed to urge it in the line BS, or to- 
wards S; and with that force, chat, if left 
do that impulſe alone, it would be impelled 
through the right line BG, in the ſame time 


as by the other force alone it would have 
been impelled from B to c. Through C 


draw Ce parallel to GB, and through G, GC 


parallel to Be; and it is manifeſt, that the 
earth from both impulſes will deſcribe the 


right line BC; becauſe it is well known in 


mechanics, that a body impelled with two 
6 joint forces will deſcribe the diagonai of a © 


parallelogram in the ſame time as it would 


do the ſides by the forces acting ſeparate. 

* By the fame reaſoning, the earth in the next 
portion of time will deſcribe the line CD, 
and in the next DE. And if you ſuppoſe 
the number of triangles SAB, SBC, SCD, 
Cc. to be encreaſed, and their ſize to be di- 
miniſhed, in inſinitum; their baſes AB, BC, 
Cb, will conſtitute a curve line concave to- 
wards 8, and lying in the ſame plane: and 
the centripetal force, which before acted 
by fits, and by equal intervals of time, 
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136 An ENQUIRY after Ch. 2. 
drawing the earth from the tangent to that 
curve which the baſes of the triangles mea- 
ſure, will now act conſtantly and without 
intermiſſion. And the reverſe of the pro- 
| poſition 1 is alſo true, that as the earth moves 


in the baſes of the triangles AB, BC, CD, 


DE; therefore it is acted upon by a centri- 
petal impulſe directed to the centre, and a 


ateral one puſhing and impelling it at right 


| angles to the centripetal n 2 E. D. 


An ingenious gentleman, to whom theſe 


ſheets were ſhewn by a friend of mine, was 
ſo obliging as to favour me with the fol- 


lowing objection, which I ſhall give in his 


own words, and then anſwer, as it is not 
improbable but the fame may occur unto 
others. 


. 


*f account * the * or 9 mo- 


tion of the earth round the ſun, on the fol- 
„ lowing principles, vi. Suppoſe 5 
(Fig. 4.) S the ſun, A the earth, Pg. . 


« AB that line in which the earth 


e would move on ſuppoſition of one force 


e only, namely, that of the lateral impulſe 


« of the ſpirit in the direction VA, AS that 


cc line in which the earth EW move on 


« ſuppoſition of another force acting ſepa- 


a rately, namely, the force or impulſe of the 


FF pn 4 in the enen RA. On _ 
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* tion of the two forces alone, the one 
ic acting in the direction RA, the other in 


the direction VA, the compound impulſe 


would“ (as the author ſays) carry the 
c earth in a diagonal, or in the line AC; 


e which motion continued, would deſcribe 


« a circular or eliptic curve. 


cc But there is a third force which de- 
e ſerves conſideration, but is omitted, 


© namely, the impulſe of the light in the 


direction SA; which, if it be ſuppoſed 


greater than the force of the ſpirit acting 


in the oppoſite direction RA, would by 
degrees carry the earth off from the cen- 
« tre 8; if it be ſuppoſed leſs, would by 
degrees drive the earth upon the ſun ; if 


it be ſuppoſed equal, would leave only 
and equal forces deſtroying each other ; 
by which means the earth would pro- 
« ceed in a right line, (as AB for inſtance), 
ce as if no other force had acted on it.” 


Thus far the candid monitor. And it 
muſt be confeſſed, that he has ſet the ob- 


jection in the ſtrongeſt light; for one or 


other of the caſes muſt happen. But not even 
the laſt can effect the point in goes . 
idered in its 
full force. Let the firſt caſe be ſuppoſed, 
namely, that the impulſe of the light in the 
„„ direction 


the lateral impulſe is not con 


the force VA to act, the other contrary 
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direction SA is greater than the impulſe of 
the ſpirit acting in the oppoſite direction RA; 
I fay, that the lateral impulſe in the direc- 
tion VA being equal to, or greater than that 
of the light in the direction SA, will pre 
vent the earth from being carried off from 
the centre, and make it deſcribe a curve, 
concave towards the centre, For as the 
impulſe of the light in the direction SA, 
g. 5.), by ſuppoſition, exceeds 
Fg. 5 the contrary impulſe of the ſpirit 
RA, the impulſe of the ſpirit need 
not be conſidered, but only the exceſs of 
the force of the light above that of the ſpi- 
rit. Let the impulſe then from 8 to A be 
impelling the earth in the direction SA, at 
the ſame time as the propulſive and pro- 
greſſive impulſe with an equal or a greater 
force is propelling it in the line SB ; it will 
thereby move neither in the line SA, nor 
SB, but in the diagonal SC, (Fig. 5.). And 
if the two powers or impulſes be equal to 
each other, the line SC ſhall paſs in the 
middle between SA and SB, dividing the 
angle under ASB into two equal parts; but 
If the impulſe in the direction SA be greater 
than the other, then the line SC ſhall in- 
cline moſt to SA. See Newton's Principia, 
J. I. p. 14. and Pemberton's Review, p. 30. 
In like manner, if, in the ſecond caſe, the 
impulſe of the hight be en leſs 2 ; 
that 
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that of the ſpirit ; yet this prevalency of the 


ſpirit's force will not, as inferred, drive the 


earth upon the ſun. For the ſame reaſon 
will hold as in the former caſe, namely, that 


when a body is acted upon by two forces 
at the ſame time, it will not move in the 
direction of either of the forces, but in the 


diagonal, or line between them. And as 
the earth is impelled or acted upon at the 
ſame time by the centripetal force of the 


ſpirit on its back, and the propulſive im- 


* pulſe on its weſtern ſide, it will therefore 
neither be driven upon the ſun, nor from 
the ſun, but move in a line between the 
direction of the two forces, that is, round 
that luminary. Now, it muſt be obſerved, 
that this ſecond caſe is the parallel to the 

EZ Newtonian account of the earth's motion 

round the ſun, upon whoſe principles I was 

ſhewing, that the earth would alſo move 

round it by the two impulſes of the ſpirit at 
the evening-edge, and at its back. The 

| Newtonians ſuppoſe, that if the power of 
gravity was ſuſpended, the earth, by its pro- 


jectile force, would fly off in a tangent to 


its annual orbit; and if the projectile force 
was ſuſpended, that gravity would drive it 


upon the ſun; but that theſe two forces 


acting as above, carry it round the ſun in a 
curve line. Now, the Newtonian gravity 
tending towards the ſun as its centre, is ex- 


= adtly the ſame as the preſſure of the ſpirit 
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149 An ENQUIRY after Ch. 2. 
on the hinder part of the earth, or the dark 
hemiſphere, which tends towards the ſun 
the centre: and as the preſſure is here ſup- 
poſed to exceed the contrary preflure of 

the light from the ſun, ſubtract the con- 
trary preſſure of the light, and the remain- 


der or exceſs may be conſidered as the gravi- 


ty of the earth towards the ſun, which will 
increaſe in proportion as the diſtance from 
the ſun decreaſes; and if the lateral preſſure 
Was to ceaſe, this back preſſure would carry 
the earth to the ſun; and if the back preſ- 
| ſure was to ceaſe, the lateral impulſe would 
drive off the earth in a ſtrait line or tangent. 
Now, if the Newtonian gravity, which con- 
tinually attracts the earth to the ſun, can 
draw the earth from a rectilinear courſe into 
a curve one, and ſo exactly counteract the 
projectile force, as to retain it in its orbit, 
without any ſuppoſed danger of driving the 
earth by degrees upon the ſun; then, by 
parity of reaſon, the lateral impulſe of the ſpi- 
rit in the direction AB, BC, &c. (ſee Fg. 3. ), 
and the back preſſure or impulſe i in the di- 


rection BS, CS, &c. will carry the earth 


round the ſun 8, without any danger of its 
being driven upon the ſun by the exceſs of 
the force of the ſpirit on the back of the 
earth, above that of the light on the oppo- 
ſite hemiſphere. | For the objection affects 
the Newtonian account as much, and in the 
fame manner, as it does mine; and if the 
_ excels 
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_ excels of the force of the ſpirit on the back 
of the earth will drive the earth upon the 
ſun, it muſt be driven thither by the force 
of gravity. And if the ſcheme above is to 
be a demonſtration, that the projectile force 
and gravity are ſufficient to carry the earth 
round the ſun; then it will alſo be a proof, 
that the lateral force of the ſpirit, with that 
on the back or dark hemiſphere of the earth, 
will carry the globe round that luminary, 
notwithſtanding the force of the ſpirit on the 
back is ſuperior to that of the light on the 
fore part of the earth; which was the thing 
I brought this propoſition of Sir Iſaac's to 
prove, as argumentum ad hominem. And if 
this author's firſt corollary from the laws of 
motion is true, that when a body is ated 
upon by two forces at the ſame time, it will 
_ deſcribe the diagonal, by the motion reſult- 
ing from their compoſition ; and if the forces 
are equal, the line ſhall paſs in the middle, 
dividing the angle into two equal parts; but 
if the one force is greater than the other, 
the line ſhall incline to that ſide in the di- 
rection of which the greater force acts: I 
ſay, if this corollary is true, my application 
of the propoſition will hold good. For ſup- 
poſe, as in the caſe above, that the force of 


the ſpirit is greater than that of the light, 


the force of the light need not be conſider- ph 


ed, but only the force of the ſpirit acting 
with that degree of ſtrength by which it 
wr | exceeds 
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142 An ENQUIRY after Ch. 2. 
exceeds that of the light, and therefore was 
omitted; and the force of the {pirit was 
conſidered alone. Which as it exceeds that 
of the light, in the contrary direction, the 
excels of the force of the ſpirit above that of 
the light may be taken alone; and ſo this 
force of the ſpirit preſſing the earth to the 
ſun may be put for gravity, and the lateral 
impulſe of the ſpirit for the projectile force; 
and then the propoſition will prove, that 
theſe two forces of the ſpirit will carry the 
earth in an orbit round the ſun as its centre. 


Which was the thing to be demonſtrated. 


I come next to the third and laſt ſuppoſi- 
tion, of the two contrary forces of the light 
and ſpirit being equal; which I think in- 
deed, ceteris paribus, is nearly the caſe, 
But, nevertheleſs, the inference which the 
objector draws from the equality of the two 
forces of the light and ſpirit, namely, that 
the earth will be moved in a ſtrait line, is 
wrong. For though the two forces, being 
contrary to, deſtroy each other, ſo as neither 
can prevail againſt the other; yet the earth 
will not therefore proceed in a right line, as 
if no other force acted 2 it, as is ſuppoſed, 
but in a curve, having the ſun for its centre. 
For they both act upon the globe, and there- 
by prevent it either from approaching nearer 
to, or from receding further from the ſun; 
and as theſe two forces tend to and from a 
centre, 
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cͤentre, which is the ſun; a force applied in 
ga lateral direction, will make it deſcribe a 
Circle round the ſun, as the centre, juſt as 
a lateral impulſe applied to a body ſuſpended 
by a ſtring, will make it deſcribe a curve, 
having the point from which it is ſuſpended 
for its centre. And this caſe may be com- 
pared to a pendulum, or weight ſuſpended 
4 by an inflexible rod hung on a pin as its 
centre of motion. Its weight, or gravity, 
will hinder it from approaching any nearer 
to the centre, and the rod will prevent its 
weight or gravity from carrying it further 
from the centre: but, nevertheleſs, it is ca- 
pable of being put in motion by a lateral im- 
pulſe, and will deſcribe, not a ſtrait line, but 
arcs of a circle, whoſe centre is the pin from 
whence it is ſuſpended. And as the two 
forces are ſuppoſed equal, the caſe of the 
© <carth will be exactly analogous to that of a 
= pendulum. I muſt alſo remark, that the 
_ objector ſuppoſes the lateral impulſe to im- 
pel continually in the ſame direction, 
as A, for inſtance, (Fig. 6.); where- Fig. 6. 
as if the reader will turn back to tage 
place where I treat expreſsly of the earth's 
motion, he will find, that the direction of 
the impulſe is continually changed, as the 
earth proceeds in her progreſſive motion, 
from the direction AB, to that of BC, CD, 
DE, EF, FG; the progreſſive impulſe be- 
ing always exerted in the direction of the 
plane 
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plane of the earth's enlightened hemiſphere, 
which plane is always perpendicular to rays 
drawn from the centre of the ſun to that 
plane; as in the figure. Indeed, in this 
caſe, one would be ready to judge that there 
could be no rotation of the earth round its 
axis; becauſe, in order to this, it is required, 
that one edge of its hemiſphere be turned 
towards the ſun, and the other from it; 
which the equality of the two counter- forces 
of the light and ſpirit would prevent. But 
it muſt be remembered, that the greateſt 
force of the light is at the middle of the 
cap, upon the meridian of the earth, where 
the ſolar rays ſtrike in a perpendicular di- 
rection; and that its force decreaſes from 
thence to each ſide, in proportion as the rays 
diverge: ſo that the reſiſtance will be leaſt 
at the evening and morning edge of the en- 
lightned hemiſphere, and ſtrongeſt at the 
middle or meridian of that hemiſphere or 
cap of light; and conſequently the earth 
will have liberty to revolve, and the impulſe 
of the ſpirit an opportunity ſucceſſively to 
turn one edge to the ſun, and the other from 
that luminary; and the earth will revolve 
or turn upon the point of the column of 
light from the ſun that ſtrikes its meridian, 
or whichlies in the middle of the hemiſphere 
of light. „ 


As 
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As the cauſe of the motion of the earth, 
or the real agents which carry it round the 
ſun, though revealed in the ſcriptures; are 
but very lately recovered ; the reader muſt 
not expect, at leaſt from me, a nice calcula- 
tion of the forces with which the light and 
ſpirit act. It is the province of the mathemas 
tician, to inveſtigate the force with which a 
body can be retained in any given orbit, 
with a given velocity; and accurately to 

d adjuſt this intricate point: and I pretend not 
to the honour of that name. It will be 
enough for me to give a rough draught, 
and leave the niceties to others. Neither 
can he receive much information from the 
calculations of our [Newtonian mathemati- 
cians; which, though exactly enough fitted 
to their imaginary powers, muſt, be cauti- 
& ouſly applied to the real; and cannot, I 
think, be ſafely depended upon. For though 
their proportions of the increaſe and decreaſe 
of gravity, according to the planets approach 
or receſs from the ſun, ſeem to bear ſome 
& analogy to the preflure of the ſpirit upon 
the back of the moving orbs, which increa- 
ſes as the diſtances from the ſun decreaſes ; _ 
yet their centrifugal force, and projection, are 
terms more vague, and not ſo analogous to 
the real cauſe. of motion. They ſee a ſtone 
| thrown up into the air return to the earth 
again, deſcribing in its deſcent a conic . 

. A ts 
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Its deſcent to the earth (ſay they) is owing 
to its gravity, and its aſcent to its projection; 
and the prqjectile, if gravity and the reſiſ- 
tance of the air were taken away, would 
not be bent to the earth, but would go 
away in a ſtrait line, and this with an uniform 
motion. And they reaſon thus. If a can- 
non- ball projected by the force of gun- 
powder, with a given velocity, in an horizon- 
tal line, from the top of any mountain, 
would proceed in a curve line, to the diſtance 
of two miles before it fell to the earth; 
then, with a double velocity, it would 90 
twice as far; and with a tenfold velocity, 
ten times as far, if the reſiſtance of the 
air was taken away. And by increaſing the 
velocity, the diſtance to which it would be 
projected, might be increaſed at will, and 


the curvature of the line it would deſcribe 


be diminiſhed ; fo that at length it ſhould 
fall at the diſtance of ten, thirty, or ninety 
degrees; nay, that it ſhould go round the 
whole globe of the earth, or ſhould fly off 
into the heavenly ſpaces,. and go on for ever. 
And by the ſame reaſon, that a projectile, 
by the power of gravity, ſhall be bent into 
an orbit, and go round the earth; the moon 
may continually be drawn from a rectilinear 
courſe towards the earth, and go round it, 
and the earth go round the ſun.— But this 
is an odd way of reaſoning from appearances, 
when we have hing that appears ſimilar 
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to this in the motion of heavy bodies at the 
earth's ſurface ; for theſe, in whatever direc- 
tion they are projected upwards, perpendi- 
cularly, or obliquely, are always made to 
fall to the earth by their gravity: and it is 
hard to conceive how a planet, after ap- 
proaching to the ſun, can recede from it 
again; eſpecially ſince its gravity is increaſed 
as its diſtance decreaſes. And if we judge 
from appearances, it ought rather, one would 
think, to continue to approach to the ſun, 
and at length fall upon his body, as heavy 
bodies fall to the earth. But to remedy this, 
they have found out other laws of gravity, 
which make bodies approach to the centre, 
and ſuffer them to recede from it by turns, 
——© A body at A” (fay they, 
Hg. 7.) projected with a cer- Fig. 7; 
« tain force in the line AE, per- 
= <© pendicular to AS, the point S being the 
centre of attraction, will deſcribe with an 
W © equable motion the circle ALa; when 
it has compleated its revolution, and re- 
* turned to its firſt place A, it has (as ſup- 
g © poſed) the ſame velocity as at firſt ſetting 
out; and the ſame gravity that acted up- 
on it at A, and carried it below the tan- 
* gent AE, acts upon it at any other point 
L, at an equal diſtance from the centre 
* 8, and brings it from the tangent at L, 
* through an equal arc in the fame time. 
The centrifugal force ariſing from its ro- 
e %%% 


BR 
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tation, being equal to its gravity, the bo- 
dy keeps at an equal diſtance from the 
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AK being double of the - arc AL, the 


being four times ML. So that, in gene- 
ral, the gravity neceſſary to retain a body 


proportion of the motion of projection; 


cate proportion of the gravity ; ſo that 
< when the gravities are as 1 o 45 the ve- 
locities are as I to 2. 


1 95 P of the arc DP, equal to AL, falls 


falls below the tangent at A, in propor- 
tion as the arc DP is more curve than AL; 
that 1 is, in the ratio of the diſtance SD to 
SA. If you increaſe the velocity of pro- 


centre 8, and deſcribes a circle. If the 
projection be increaſed, the gravity muſt 
alſo be increaſed. Ex. gr. If the velo- 
city of the projection be double, the gra- 
vity requiſite to keep a body in the ſame 
circle muſt be quadruple ; becauſe the arc 


point K falls four times farther below the 
tangent than the point L, the line K 


in the ſame circle, is in the duplicate 


and the velocity therefore in the ſubdupli- 


4 If * kg is ; projected at D with the 
ſame velocity, the gravity muſt be grea- 
ter to retain it in this leſſer circle; becauſe 
the curvature being greater, the extremi- 


rther below the tangent at D than L 


jection at D, ſo as to make the body de- 


ſcribe a greater arc DQ un the ſame time; 
den 
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a this the force of gravity neceſſary to re- 
“ tain the body in the circle, muſt be in- 
creaſed in a duplicate proportion; be- 
© cauſe ar is to PR in the duplicate 
proportion of DQ to DP. Let the velo- 
city at D, for inſtance, be greater than 


E „ that at A in the ratio of SA to SD, then 


« QT will be to PR as the ſquare of SA to 
the ſquare of SD; that is, the force re- 
ce quiſite to retain Daches! in circles, muſt be 
© reciprocally as the cubes of the ſemidia- 
meters, when the velocities in theſe circles 
are reciprocally as the ſemidiameters them- 
ſelves ; and converſely, if the gravities in- 
« creaſe as the cubes of the diſtances from 
«© the centre decreaſe, the velocities neceſ- 
fary to carry bodies in circles, at different 
diſtances from the centre of attraction, 
© muſt increaſe in proportion as the diſtan- 
ces decreaſe. In general, as the gravities 
* of bodies that deſcribe circles about the 
ſame centre, increaſe in proportion as the 
ſquares of the velocities increaſe, and as 
© the diſtances decreaſe; it follows con- 
verſely, that in order to compare the ve- 
locities of projection that are requiſite to 
carry bodies in circles at theſe different 
diſtances, we muſt compound the pro- 
portion of the gravities, and the propor- 
tion of theſe diſtances together; for this 


colmpountes er will give that of 
. che 
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c the ſquares of the requiſite velocities. So 

er in the ſolar ſyſtem, if the diſtances of two 
« planets were as 1 to 4, the gravities being 
*« as 16 to 1; theſe proportions compound- 
< ed, give that of 16 to 4, or of 4 to 1, 
„ which is that of the ſquares of the velo- 
e cities; and therefore the velocities them- 
Se ſelves are as 2 to 1. 


1 A «If a bats: be 5 at 
Fig. 8. «A, (Fig. 8.), with a velocity 
EM, | leſs than that which is neceſſary 
© to carry it in a circle there, it muſt fall 
within the circle ; the centrifugal force * 
* ariſing from the motion of rotation about 
« $, is leſs than that which it would have in 
ce the outmoſt circle ALa, in proportion as 
the ſquare of its velocity is leſs, and is 
therefore leſs than its gravity in the ſame 
“ proportion: the body therefore, by the 
c excels of its gravity. above its centrifugal 
2 force, is made to approach to wb e centre. 


RE If a docs: is projected at B, ina #4 
5 rection e en to SB, with a ve- 


* The centrifugal force is, in 1 the lateral impulſe 
of the ſpirit that impels the earth on the evening-edge; 
which, as it acts ina perpendicular direction to the * of 
the ſpirit on the back or dark hemiſphere of the earth, or the 
centripetal force, as it is called, endeavours to make it fly off 
from the centre, in a tangent to its orbit. This centrifugal 
force and projection are here ſuppoſed equal ; and I think 
are taken by the Newtonians for two diſtin forces; though 
they are one and the ſame. 


« locity 


* 
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locity greater than that which is necefſat L 
e to carry it in the inmoſt circle BGH, about 
© the centre of attraction; at the diſtance 

SB; it muſt be carried without that circle, 
« and recede from the centre 8. The 

| centrifugal force in this caſe is greater than 


it would be from its motion in the circle 


BGH, and therefore greater than its gra- 
vity; and by the exceſs of its centrifugal | 
force above its gravity, it recedes from the 
centre S, in the ſame manner as it acceded 


to it in the former part of its orbit: and 
therefore it is made to move in its aſcent 
from B to A, in a ſemiellipſe equal and 


ſimilarly ſituated to that which it de- 


ſcribed in its deſcent from A to B. At 


A, the higher apſis, the gravity prevails . 


over the centrifugal, and makes the body 


approach to S; at B, the lower apfis, the 


centrifugal force prevails over the gravity, 
and makes the body recede from it; and 
by their actions, the body for ever revolves 


; from the one to the other.“ 


Our philoſophers likewiſe oblerve, that 
when the motion of a projectile becomes 
parallel to the horizon, the projectile no 


longer aſcends, but forthwith directs its 


courſe downwards, deſcending i in a line alto- 
gether like that wherein it had before aſ- 
cended-; and that a pendulum, all the Time 
i esche towards being perpendicular to 


L 4 „ 
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the horizon, it more and more deſcends; but 
as ſoon as it is come into that perpendicular 

ſituation, it immediately riſes again by the ſame 
degrees as it deſcended before. So here, the 
body more and more approaches the centre 
all the time it is moving from A to B, but 
| thenceforward it riſes from the centre again 
by the ſame degrees as it approached | before. 


5 By ſuch laws as theſe they ſhew, that it 
is poſſible for a body to be ited upon by a 
force continually drawing it down towards a 
centre, and yet that the body rag. continue 
to recede from that centre. hen they 
proceed, and build upon mere ſuppoſitions, 
ſuch as theſe, that a body once put into mo- 
tion, will continue to move right forwards 
perpetually, after the power which gave the 
motion is removed; and alſo will preſerve 
the ſame degree of velocity as was firſt com- 
municated; except as it is retarded by the 
air, and bent downward by gravity : and 
that the planets move in a ſpace empty of all 
| ſenſible matter. It is likewiſe ſuppoſed, that 
gravity and the centrifugal force decreaſe and 
increaſe in ſuch and ſuch proportions as beſt 
ſerve their turn. At A, (Fig. 7.), where 
the gravity ſhould be leaſt, it is ſuppoſed to 
be greater than the centrifugal force ; at B, 
where it is the greateſt, it is to be leſs than 
the centrifugal force. And in order to make 


this 
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this. out, the centrifugal force is to increaſe 
in an higher proportion than gravity increa- 
| ſes, 472. as the cubes of the diſtances de- 
_ creaſe ; whereas gravity increaſes only as the 
ſquares of the diſtances decreaſe. And then 


= the velocities of the moving bodies are ſup- 


© poſed to be in ſuch and ſuch degrees as they 
= pleaſe; and ſo (as Baruch ſays of the Chal- 
dean idols) can be nothing elſe than the 


workman will have them to be. Here then 


is a curious ſtring of mathematical fuppoſi- 
tions, which will not do their buſineſs, 
neither have they any foundation in nature. 
For, firſt, It is ſuppoſed, that a certain 
« degree of motion or velocity was com- 
e municated to each of the planets at the 
creation, (I preſume), which has conti- 
c nued ever ſince; and that this motion is in 
4 ſome parts of their orbits retarded, by the 
e action of gravitation being contrary to it 
e in their receſs from the ſun; and at other 
Times accelerated, by gravitation tendin 
the ſame way, or coinciding with 1 it, in 
8 Wer approach towards the ſun. 


. Now ſuppoſing (but not aknining to 
ce be true) that by theſe contrary actions a 
* planet from the perihelion to the aphe- 

lion run one half of its orbit; yet it can 

never, by the ſame cauſe Alone move a 

c ſecond time in the ſame orbit; but muſt 

40 continually, from the time it paſſes the 

66 e 
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c  aphelion, approach nearer and nearer to 
the ſun, till at laſt they unite. ' For ſince, 
by ſuppoſition, the motion of the planet 
e is only accelerated by gravitation ; ' what- 
ever degree of velocity it acquires from 
ee this cauſe alone, the direction of that mo- 
tion being to the ſun, the planet muſt al- 
_ « ways at the ſame time be compelled nearer 
ee and nearer to the ſun; (and they have 
| provided no iron rod to reach from the ſan 
to the planet, as in the caſe of a pendulum, 
to keep it at its proper diſtance, and prevent 
its too near approaches); © and the nearer it 
comes to the ſun, a much greater force is 
“ requiſite to divert it from that direction, 
© no other cauſe being aſſigned to alter the 
direction or tendency which it acquires by 
„ pravitation towards the ſun, The increaſe 
© of velocity alone can never alter the di- 
cc rection, no more than the increaſe of the 
« yelocity of a ſtone falling to the ground, 
ce alters the direction which it received, when 
« it was firſt ſuffered to fall from any height, 
_« where its motion was the ſloweſt *. And, 
2dly, Bodies do not move of themſelves after 
the e that put them into motion is with- 
drawn; but it is the air which gives and 
continues them in motion: neither is the 


reſiſtance of the air before, ſtrictly ſpeaking, 


cc 


Th See Colden's principles of action in matter, p. 72. 
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the cauſe of their ſtopping or ceaſing to 
move; but the ceſſation of the impulſe be- 
bind. 3dh, The planets do not move 1” 
a ſpace. empty of all ſenſible matter, but in 
and by the fulneſs, ſtreſs, and compreſſure 
of the firmament. And, /aflly, They are 
not projected with a given velocity in an in- 
finite void, and left ſolely to the direction of 
_ gravity, to keep them in order; a power 
which they yet know not whether to place 
within or without the body to which they 


: tend: but they are moved by an equable and : 


continued impulſe of the circumambient 
æther put into friction and agitation on their 
weſtern ſides, where there is a much greater 
heat than at the other ſide, and where, con- 
ſequently, the ſpirit or groſſer parts of the 


1 aereal fluid will be continually puſhing in; 


and they are made to incline towards the ſun 
by the reflux of the aereal fluid returning to 
$ F luminary to maintain the action there; 
and towards which there muſt, by theſe 

means, be a prevailing preſſure. And by 
the joint action of theſe agents the earth and 
planets are moved in their orbits round the 
ſun, the centre of their motion. In ſhort, 
the real agents act in the following manner. 
The impulſive force of the ſpirit, which 
carries the earth forward, or gives it progreſ- 
| five motion, impels in a tangent to the earth's. 
annual orbit, in whatever part of that orbit. 
the earth then 1s, and on the weſtern or 
cycning b 


| 
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evening fide of the globe. The preſſure of 
the ſpirit at the back of the earth acts in a 
direction almoſt, if not altogether perpen- 
dicular to the lateral impulſe : the lateral 
impulſe is ſtronger than the preſſure towards 
the ſan, becauſe there is a continued friction 
and action of the light and ſpirit kept up 
and ſuſtained there, whereby the impulſive 
impetus is preſerved in its wonted ſtrength 
and vigour; and what is ſpent, is conti- 
nually, by this action, reſtored: whereas the 
reflux of the ſpirit from the circumference 
to the ſun, the centre, which acts upon the 
back of the earth, is a kind of gradual preſ- 
ſure, a n, tendency, inclination, or gravity, 
(as they call it), towards that luminary; 
and differs much from the action on the 
evening- edge of the globe, where the im- 
pulſive force of the ſpirit exerts itſelf. The 
velocity of the ſpirit increaſes, as the diſtance | 
from the ſun decreaſes ; and the velocity of 
the light decreaſes, as the diſtance from the 
ſun increaſes, in a reciprocal proportion. 
For if lines were ſuppoſed to be drawn from 
the centre of the ſun to the circumference 
of the heavens, the force and velocity of 
the light will decreaſe from the ſun to the 


circumterence, in proportion as the lines di- 


verge; and the force and velocity of the 
ſpirit in its courſe from the circumference to 
the ſun, the centre, will increaſe as the lines 
_ converge. And the alternate and contrary 


motions 


motions of the light and ſpirit from and to 


the ſun, may be compared to the manner in 


which water would move in two erect tubes 
united at their ſmall ends, each of whoſe 
- widths ſhould increaſe from little more than 


a point, as a\degree of the heavens widens 


from the ſun to the circumference : for if it 
Was poſlible to preſs the water in one of theſe 
tubes with quickſilver, or ſomething inſtead = 
of a piſtil, ſo as to fit it at each width; in 
proportion as the quickſilver or &c. ſhould. 
de preſſed down in one tube or line, the 
Vater being moſt preſſed in that would ſink, 
and being leſs preſſed in the other would 
riſe up, or riſe the contrary way; and every 
atom of water would be employed to puſh 
on another; and in proportion as the water 
would move in each part of each of the 
tubes, ſo the ſpirit and light move, with the 
_ fame degrees of velocity, in each part of 
the ſemidiameter of the heavens. And as 
the ſpirit and light were in the immediate 
hands of their great creator and former, 
(41 form light and create darkneſs, ſaith the 
Lord, Iſ. xlv. 7.), we have every reaſon to 
preſume, that his infinite wiſdom and fore- 
knowledge would adjuſt and proportion the 
force of each of them, ſo as beſt to anſwer 
the ends for which he created and formed 
them. He would place the globe of the 
earth and the planets at ſuch a proper diſ- 
tance from the ſun, the centre of their mo- 
cen; -. 
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tion, as that the preſſure of the ſpirit on 
their backs ſhould conſtantly incline and 
keep them in their orbits round that lumi- 
nary ; and would make that preſſure of that 
juſt force, as to be ſufficiently ſtrong to bend 
them from a rectilinear courſe, and yet not 
ſo ſtrong as to bend them too much, and ſo 
drive them into the ſun. And he would 
proportion the action and friction of the 
light and ſpirit at the evening or weſtern 
| edge of the earth, and the other moving 
orbs, ſo as to be of a force ſufficient to over- 
come the reſiſtance before, or at the morning- 
ſide; and to retain them at their ſtated dif- 
tances from the ſun, without ſuffering that 
action to be ſo great, as to carry them off 
in a right weed or tangent. | 


161 in any part of the earth's + ite orbit 
the preſſure of the ſpirit behind be greater 
than ordinary, or, which is the fame thing, 

if the counter-preſſure of the light be lets, 
the earth will in either caſe be made to ap- 

proach, in that part of its orbit, nearer to 
the ſun : or if the lateral impulſe, in any 
part of its orbit, be ſtronger or weaker than 
ordinary, the earth will be impelled further 
off, or brought nearer to the fun. And as 
the moon and planets are ſometimes ſo ſitua- 

ted or interpoſed, as, either by the inter- 

vention of their bodies, or their fluxes of 
* reflected to the earth, to interrupt the 
action 
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action of the ſpirit or of the light in that 

column of each, which, in their flux and 

_ reflux from and to the ſun, hits the earth; 
this may leſſen or abate. the preſſure of 
either column, and fo bring this globe in 
one part of its orbit nearer to the ſun than 

nin the other. And by this means the ation 
of the light from the ſun upon the earth 

may be increaſed or diminiſhed, and the 

_ earth thereby be made to move faſter or 

ſlower: and by this means, or by its being 

' nearer to the ſun in one part of its orbit 


than the other, (in which caſe irs orbit will 


be an elipſe, having the fun in one of its 
| focuſes ; though the orbit of the earth, and 
the orbits of the planets, differ very little 
from circles by all accounts); I ſay, by this 
means, the earth will take up more time in 
going from the vernal to the autumnal equi- 
nox, than from the autumnal to the vernal 
equinox; and fo the ſummer be about eight 
days longer than the winter, as our aſtro- 
nomers make it. . To the interruption of 
the columns of light or ſpirit from each 
other, are owing, as I think, the diſtur- 
bances which Jupiter and Saturn ſuffer from 
each other when in conjunction: for the 
free motions. of the ether will be moſt ob- 
ſtructed in the ſpace between, and cannot 
puſh fo ſtrongly againſt theſe bodies on their þ 
ſides that are neareſt to each other, as on 
ain outer ſides: and, conſequentiy, the 


preſſure 
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preſſure of the ether on their outer ſides will 
_ endeavour to puſh them together with that 
force with which the preſſure of the cir- 
cumjacent ether, which lies on their outer 
ſide, exceeds the preſſure of the ether be- 
tween the two planets; and this preſſure 
will be in proportion to the diſtance the bo- 
dies are from each other. When bodies are 
near, they will be driven together, and co- 
here: and this is the Newtonian attraction 
of coheſion. When they are at a greater 
diſtance, they only gravitate to each other, as 
tlie Newtonians call it. Here then will be 
a large field for the mathematician to ex- 
patiate in, and to exerciſe his talents in cal- 
culations of the different. forces of theſe 
| ſtreams. of light and ſpirit ; which may poſ- 
ſibly open the way to yet undiſcovered 
truths, and clear up the minutiæ which are 
| ſometimes neglected in our calculations. 


1 ſhall Juſt obſerve, that the fluxes of | 


1 light from the planets upon the earth, are 


in the Hebrew called 191, influencers, or 
regulators. Now, men, when they began to 
loſe the knowledge of the mechaniſm of the 
heavens, and to ſet them up as gods, might 
imagine, that they had an influence. upon 
their lives and fortunes, &c. ; whence judi- 
cial aſtrology might take its riſe. And if 
the aſtrological configurations of the planets, 
the placing them in houſes, and the calcula- 
tions 
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tions of their different poſitions, aſpects, 


and ſo forth, be of ſufficient antiquity; this 


might originally be deſigned, not to calcu- 


late nativities, but to meaſure the force and 


action of the light and ſpirit, and how 


much, and in what manner their agency 


theſe different poſitions. 


was diminiſhed, increaſed, or altered by 


Mr. H. is of opinion, that there is an 
accident within the earth, that has a main 


= hand in its rotation; and this is the inner 


E globe : which was formed by what the Wa- 
= ters tore away off the ſurface of the earth, 


and carried with them, both at the firſt 
formation, and alſo at the reformation of 
the earth after the deluge, into the central 


hollow or abyſs, where it ſwims or floats 


like a nucleus or kernel in the waters. 


ee Hg. 9.). Now, if this globe Fg. 9. 


hifts its place, as the earth goes for- 


ward, and thereby alters the centre of gra- 
vity (as it is called) of the whole ſphere of 


the earth, this, T think, may contribute to 


its rotation or rolling round. If it be ſaid, 


that the earth turned round upon its axis be- 


fore the inner globe was formed; I own it 
did: but then both it, and the agents which 

now move it, were in the immediate hands 
of their Creator, in which they remained 


until ſuch time as the inner globe was form⸗ 
ed, and God reſted from his work, and com- 
rk Ros M mitted 
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' mitted it to the rule of his material delegates, 
And as the activity of the ſolar light, doubt- 
leſs, penetrates into the abyſs, it will agitate 
and rarely the water and air in it between 
the {hell or cruſt of the earth, and the inner 
globe, on the ſide next the lun ;and the air 
and water on the oppoſite ſide being leſs agi- Þ 
tated, will be more groſs; and will therefore 
_ endeavour to puſh into the thinner part, and 
ſo drive the globe forward into the rarefied he- 
miſphere of waters: and as the whole waters 
ol the abyſs are conſtantly thus alternately 
agitated and rarefied, this may give motion 
to, and continue this inner globe in motion. 
= And perhaps this may be the cauſe of the Þ 
nutation or oſcillation of the axis of the 
carth, of which aſtronomers take. notice, 
and which makes tlie equinoctial points to 
move backward, and the axis of the earth 
in every annual revolution twice to change 
its inclination to the ecliptic, and twice to 
return to its former inclination. For as, 
at each ſolſtice, the ſolar light overotenches 
each pole ; its agency, as deſcribed above, 
may occaſion the inner globe, which is then 
objected to the heat and activity of the folar Þ 
rays, to approach a little nearer to the pole; 


and this may cauſe that extremely ſmall de- 


Viation from perfect paralleliſm which cauſes 
the preceſſion of the equinoxes. And What 


ſieems to favour chis n is, the 1 
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bol the earth being reſtored to its former 
ſtate at the equinoxes, when the action of 
the ſolar heat being from pole to pole, the 
inner globe may be ſuppoſed to be at an 
> equal diſtance from each pole. If T am 
asked, What I take to be the cauſe that the 
> carth's axis twice every month, as well as 
twice every year, changes its inclination to 
the plane of the annual orbit, or, in other 
* words, varies in a ſmall degree from perfect 
* paralleliſm 2 I anſwer, That with Sir Iſaac 
Newton I think, and I rejoice that my ſen- 
timents coincide with what that great phi- 
EZ loſopher has delivered, that the moon is the 
EZ cauſe of this variation, from the influence 
or effect her body and light may have upon 
the equatorial parts of the earth, or the 
£2 equatorial annulus, as the Newtonians chuſe 

to call it, by interrupting the columns of 
ſpirit or of light in their paſſage to that 
part of the equatorial ring, where the moon 
paſſes her ſyzygies, and thereby throwing a 
greater preſſure upon the other parts. When 
the moon is in her quarters, the preſſure of 
the ſpirit will be equal upon the ring; but 
as the approaches either of her ſyzygies, the 
preſſure will become unequal; and the grea- 
teſt inequality will be always at the time of 
her ſyzygies, as the equilibrium will again 
be pretty nearly reſtored at her enſuing 
quarters. But theſe T throw out only as 
conjectures, or hints, which others may 
dE M2 happily 


„ 


the orb of the ſun, nor the orb of the fun 
be ſald to move. In like manner, in Solo- 
mon's deſcription, the ſhemeſb is ſaid to 


to go in to draw or ſuck in the ſpirit a 
wp, its ſtation; namely, at the equator, i 
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| happily improve; and hope for pardon, if 
Jan miſtaken; ſince the miſtakes ot one 


perſon have ſometimes paved the way for 
another to come at the truth. 1 


I may have fallen ſhort in my explication 


of the manner how the agents act and per- 
form their office: but I think it will evi 


dently appear to an unbiaſſed reader, that 


the ſcriptures niake the /bemeſh, or the ſolar 
light, and the ſpirit, the agents that move 
the earth; and that there 1s a perſect har- 


mony in their accounts. The Royal Pal. 


miſt deſcribes the ſbemeſb as having a taber- 
nacle fixed in the heavens, {rom whence, 


as from one extremity, vi. the centre, he 


goes out in light, and returns in ſpirit from 
the other extremity, the circumterence, or 


verge of this ſyſtem. The /hemeſh, and his 
tabernacle, are ſpoken of here as two diſtind 


things; the one is ſaid to be fixed in the 
| heavens, the other to iſſue from this fixed 
point, and to run its appointed race. Th 


ſhemeſh therefore cannot, in this place, be 


ſpring up or out (nM) upon the earth, and 


where the light has a continued ſtation ; t9M 
ip ring up thence, or giVe way to __ ; 
1 1 ſuckeM 
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ſucked in, vi. to the ſpirit ; to go towards 


the ſouth, and turn round to the north, 


making or circuiting a circuit, the ſpirit 


continually going on, purſaing the light; 
and upon 1ts circuits the ſpirit returns, vi. 
to the ſame place Whence the ſolar light 
firſt ſprang out. Here 9 ph⁰ 1s, as I take 
it, the autumnal equinox, becauſe the ſolar 


light | is laid to go from thence to the ſouth; 


which it really does. And from hence there 
is great probability to conclude, that the 
carth began its motion from the oppoſite - 
point of the equator, with the tun in Libra. 


So here is an exact deſcription of a tropical 
year. So Fob ix. 6. Who ſhaketh (or ſhook) 


W the earth out of her place, (dp, the ſame 
Word as above), and the piliars * tremble. 
This too, perhaps, may re:er to the giving 
progreſſive motion to the earth, at firſt, at 


the <qu.torial point, as above. However 


that may be, it has, by ſome commenta- 


tors, been looked upon as a ſtronger proof 


of the local motion of the earth, than any 


of the others u ually produced for its reſt: 

and ſo in truth it is; eſpecially if we take 
in the next verſe, e commandeto the ſun, and 
it riſeth not; and ſealeth up the lars. This is 
an expreſs declaration, that the ſun is at reſt, 


| and moves not ; and cannot be ſpoken 2d. 


captum wwlgi, or according to the appea- 

rances of things ; becauſe to appearance the 

ſun both riſes and ſets. And if the other 
MI texts 
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texts ſpeak of the orb or body of the ſun, 
then the ſcriptures affirm, that the ſun riſes 
and does not riſe ; or moves, and yet is at 
reſt. For in this text the ſun is ſaid not to 
riſe, and that God has ſo ordained that it 
ſhould not riſe, And Eccle/. i. 5. and in 
many other places, we read of the fun ri- 
ſing and ſetting. Now, as in the original 
there are two different words uſed, both of 
which are rendered ſun, we muſt conclude 
that in the text of Job above, where it is 0 
poſitively aſſerted that the ſun does not riſe, 
that the body or orb of the ſun, or ſolar 
fire, is there ſpoken of; and in the other 
texts, where it is as poſitively aſſerted that 
the ſun riſes and ſets, that the ſolar light, 
or flux from the body or orb of the ſun, 1s 
meant. , HeResS, is the word in ob; 
and wyw in Feclfaaltes, and other texts. 
The 12 is the ſolar fire, or orb wherein 
the fire acts; the other the ſolar light, 
which flows from, or more properly 1s 


puſhed out every way in rays from the fo- 


cus by the influx of the ſpirit. So in Fo, 
it is the ſolar fire or orb which God has or- 


dered not to m, to ſpring up or out, as 


the whw, the folar light, is deſcribed to do 
by the lame verb na oy Solomon. 


7 know 


b. which perhaps may be a compound of N. © 


beat ; ; and 87 Jregit, contrivit, to tear or r break i in pieces, 18 


uſed, 


. 
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I know there are ſome writers fo inge- 


| . nious as to ſuppoſe this text to reſer to the 
miracle of the ſun ſlanding flill at the voice of 


Foſhua. But ſurely the language of the 


fſceriptures muſt be extremely vague, if the 
F fun /fanding fill aſter it was riſen, may be 


properly expreſſed by its not riſing; and if 
what one author ſays, of God commanding 


| the fun, and it riſcth net, can poſſibly be a 


uſed, Deut. xxviii. 27. for a burning ulcer, or ſome ſuch 
thing; whence it ſhould, I think, mean the body or focus 
where the fire acts. But I muſt acquaint the readèr, that 


there are two texts produced where the ſun under this word 
is ſaid to i and et. And if therefore it means, as we ſay, 


the orb of the fun, then the ſcriptures aſſert the motion of 
the ſun. The texts are Judges viii. 17. and xiv. 18. The 


original of the firſt is. Orr doppop tranſlated, before 
the ſun was up; but FI 5 is“ an werb: and the text 
implies nothing more Iu«l tuat the ſolar fire or orb eras 
above, or over-head, as we ſay, without determining whe— 
ther it moves, or is at reſt. The interlineary verſion of Pag- 


nius has, - cſuper ſole, 7. e. exiflente; and an old Fnoliſh 


Bible, the ſun being yet hie. Our tranſlators rendes yo 1 
before, and inſert after AH tle words vas up, to make 
out what they thought che lente of the paſſage. but the 
literal tranſlation, as well as plain meaning of the paſſage, 


is, that Gideon returned from battle, the ſolar fire leine cn high. 


In the ſecond paſſage, the original runs thus, 9H NI? 


DAL ; which is rendered, before the ſus went Wowhe 


but. the final & , by their own rules of grammar, oppoſes 
the noun KHAN being the nominative caſe to the verb 


© NY; for mud be taken and rendered imperſonally; as 
. 1 ine Hebrew phraies, /t turns evening, It turns mos ning; 
or in our Engliſh ones, It rains, It is night, It is day, Sc; 


and it will literally be, before it went towards the ſunalard. 


The laſt day of the feaſt was almoſt expired; and before 
it went towards the ſolar orb or fire, they explained the 


rigdle. 


§;² ̃ (l 
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reſerence to, or intended to relate a miracle 
recorded by another, of the ſun ſtanding fill 


at the voice of a man. 


The original words in Joſhua are, E211 
wow, Shemeſh, ſtand /lill, or be ſilent, as in 
the margin; and πο 9 Dy, the ſtemeſo 
laid; in Job it is, nw 89 m, the HeReS 
riſeth not: words as different as the things 
they are deſigned to expreſs. So that ve 

may fairly conclude, that Job is not here 

referring to any miracle, (that to which 
this is ſuppoſed to refer being, as is moſt. 
probable, much later than his time); but 


that he is celebrating the wiſdom of the 


Creator in the works of creation and for- 
mation, and the cxconomy of nature; among 
which he juſtly reckons the motion of the 

earth cauſed by the vibration of the airs; | 

the conſtituting the ſolar focus and fire in 
it, fo that the fire ſhould not ſpring up or 
out, as the ſolar light does, but remain in 
its place, and act only where it is preſent, 
in its proper focus; and ſealing or fixing 
the ſtars, ſo that the operation ot the skies, 
which moves the earth and planets, ſhould 
- 0t move mam. 


Job, in the text above, makes mention 
of the pillars of the earth; as does Hannah 
in her prayer, 1 Sam. ii. 8, and fays, that 
the Lord has ſet this globe upon them: and, 


* 
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7 XXVI. II. we read of the pillars of hea- 
With which expreſſions ſome of our 

: — men have made tliemſelves merry, not 
| knowing the (criptures, nor the power of 
God. For they are the matter of the hea- 

vens in continual flux and reflux from and 

to the ſun, the centre, which embrace and 


ſupport the earth; ſo are called by Hannah 


psd, the com »reſſors, s, from x, to compreſs; 
and by Job phy, the ſupporters, from ay, 
to ſu//ain or ſupport: and Job ſays, they 


tremble as the earth moves; that is, as 1 


ſuppoſe, they have ſome ſuch tremulous 
motion as the water has which is puſhed 
LE away by a boat, or a ſhip under fail. "It the 
EE heaven or airs 'be ſuppoſed to be divided 


from the centre to the circumference into 


columns, theſe may be termed the pillars of 
heaven; and thoſe which reſt upon this 
globe, compreſſing and ſupporting It, are 
| the pillars of the earth. 


| That the earth does not move in empty 
= ſpace, or hang upon nothing, but on the 
= T5923, the mixture of the ſpirit and light, 
Is expreſsly aſſerted by the inſpired writers; 
aud was the general opinion till very late y. 
Tlippocrates ſays, that air is the vehicle of 
5 _ * And of this aereal open, or 
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pillars, I ſhall produce a very remarkable 
Heathen teſtimony, which I do not find 


Mr. H. or any other has cited. It is in 


Phurnatus of the nature of the gods, under Atlas: 


Teroy d gte wat ATAavTa, wot aTa- 
AcuT opos ATI d o, TX KATE TOUS ETEPIENO> 
eres & auvTtw Noyss Wiyomeva, xaistw ro 
 Bpavoy Bapalorra, exuv Nioras laub, ras 
Toy Porxeiwr Suyapes wal as Tae per avw= 


Sep £'l, Ta Is xaTWPem vo TTY Yep 


M1 1 pa Tiny Vn. P. 202. edit. Gale. 1. e. 
Him they call Atlas, becanſe, without 


« any fatigue, he performs all the things 
Cc 


_ 


that are ſaid of him; and in this man- 
ec ner he bears up the heavens, namely, by 


long pr/lors, which are the powers of the 
.c 


=” 


elements, by which ſome things are carried 
upwards, ſome downwards ; and "Re theſe 
Pillars 1 is the earth ſupported.” 


Es 2 


Here the airs are expreſsly called the pil- 


lars of heaven, and the pillars of the earth; 


and the earth is ſaid to be ſuſtained by them. 
And the paſſage is, I think, a pretty evi- 


dent proce of what the ancients e, 1 


—Circumfuſo vendebar 7 in aere lu, 
Ponder: bus librata ſuis. 


F The weight of the globe of the earth is o nothing, (fays 


Mr. Hutchinſon), becauſe it hath no tendency or grawity to any 


point. Which is no bad comment upon ponderibus librata | 


ſuis, 


take 
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take the Word Atlas to be of Hebrew ori- 
ginal; a noun from the verb don, 7ele, to 


bang, hang ub; which ſuppoſes ſomething 
to ſupport the thing hung up. . And this 


very word is applied to the earth by Fob, 


chap. XXvi. 7. M9173 9 YN don, hanging Is 
the earth upon the ſpirit and light , and with 
the & prefixed, it will be DN, 421, the 
ſupporter : whence Atlas, and the fable of 
ſupporting the earth on his ſhoulders. And 


give me leave here to obſerve, that the part 


of the earth which is turned into day, is in 
Hebrew called the /houlder, as it is alſo faid 
to have its wings: and hence the Hebrew | 
word cp ſignifies the /boulder ; and as a 
verb, to 7zſe early, to be on the top or 
= ſhoulder of the morning, or that which is 
turning from darkneſs into light. - 


CHAP. 
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CHAP, m 
Of” the moon and ber motions. 


Ms there is a continual flux and reflux. 
4 XA of the aereal fluid from and to the 
fun, this muſt lay a ſtreſs and compreſſure 
upon the parts themſelves, and every body 
placed in this expanſion or firmament, not 
only in the direction in which the light and 
ſpirit move, but all around in every other 

direction; becauſe, as all is full, and boun- 
died at the extremity, the atoms and maſſes 
in their oppoſite motion from the centre, 
and from the circumference, muſt, by preſ- 


ſiure againſt each other in their courſes, pro- 


duce a lateral and quaquaverfal preſſure. 


As the earth is placed in the ſtreſs and , 
fulneſs of the firmament, it muſt receive 
this preſſure upon itſelf all around; and this 
is the cauſe of gravitation, which makes all 
bodies tend towards its ſurface with a velo- 
city in proportion to their diſtance from it: 
for they intercept in that line the preſſure 
which lies upon the earth, and take it upon 
_ themſelves, and by that interception take 


off 
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off in proportion to their bulk ſome part of 
that preſſure: and ſo the attraction, as the 
 Newtonians call it, is mutual between a 
None, in its deſcent, and the earth; the 
ſtone attracting the earth as much i in pro- 
portion to its quantity of matter, as the 
earth does the ſtone in proportion to her's ; 
that is, the ſtone: takes of from the earth 
as much preſſure as it receives. 


This preſſure. muſt bo | SIR and 


ſtronger, the nearer the body approaches 
the earth; becauſe there is leſs air to coun- 
terpoiſe the preſſure, or the reſiſting column 
between the body and the earth is ſhorter 
than the column of preſſure from above: 
and it will be leſs and leſs, the further the 
body is removed from the earth ; becauſe 
then the length of the. column of air be- 
tween increaſes, as the column above de- 


creaſes: and at ſome certain diſtance from 
the earth this preſſure muſt ceaſe, and be 
nothing at all. What this diſtance may be, 


TI pretend not to aſcertain : but we may 
reaſonably conclude, that the moon is within 
this — and by it made to attend the 
earth in ſuch a manner as to produce thoſe 


different phaſes ſhe ſhews us every month. 


J am inclined indeed to think, this preſſure 


will extend fo far as till lines drawn by the 


ſides of the ſun, and by the ſides of the 
| earth, meet behind the earth: and if fo, 


the 
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the moon will be within this preſſure; be- 


cCau e the earth, when between the ſun and 


her in an eclipſe, caſts a ſhadow that reaches 
beyond her orbit; and this ſhadow is ter- 
minated by lines drawn by the ſides of the 
fun, by the ſides of the earth meeting be- 


hind the earth: and as the mixture of light 5 


and ſpirit, and conſequently the oppoſite 
: preſſures, become equal beyond this boun- 


dary, it is evident, that this preſſure will 
increaſe in proportion as the moon is nearer | 


to the earth, and decreaſe as ſhe is removed N 
further from the carth. 


The preſent Shletop hben 8 Aus | 


the moon moves round the earth as the 


centre of her motion, much in the ſame 


manner, and by the ſame means of pro- 
jection and gravity, as the earth moves 


round the ſun ; that ſhe is carried along 
with the earth round the ſun, by the pro- 


greſſive motion of the carth, while ſhe is 
carried round the earth by the power of 
projection, and her gravity to the carth. 
And in their machines contrived to explain 
the planetary ſyſtem upon gravitarian prin- 


ciples, ſhe is repreſented to move in this 
manner. For, in the orrery, the little ball 


that repreſents the moon is fixed upon a pin 


or wire, and moves round a little circle that 
repreſents her orbit round the earth ; and 


this circle, with the moon moving in it, 


Cchen 
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(when the orrery is ſet a-going), is carried 
round the golden ball that repreſents the ſun, 
along with the ball that repreſents the earth. 
So that the conception which this machine, 
and what is ſaid in their treatiſes of aſtro- 
nomy, give us of the lunar motions, muſt 
be, that ſhe moves monthly in her orbit 
round the earth, while the and that orbit 
are carried round the fun in a year, by the 


_ earth's progreſſive motion. But, with due 


| ſubmiſſion, I am inclined to think, that 
this is a wrong repreſentation of the mat- 
| ter, and that the moon does not move 


round the earth in the manner deſcribed 


above, although ſhe is in thoſe different po- 
ſitions, with regard to the earth, which 
give her the different phaſes ſhe by turns 


prelents to its inhabitants -I ſuppoſe then, 5 | 


that the motion is carried forward in her 
courſe round the ſun, by a continued im- 
pulſe at her weſtern ſide, in the manner 
the earth is, as above deſcribed; and if ſne 
was ſo far diſtant from the earth as to be 
without that ſphere of preſſure towards that 
planet which is called her gravitation to the 
earth, ſhe would move in a concentric or- 
bit round the ſun, as the other planets. 
do; but being by her nearneſs preſſed in 
every part of her orbit towards the earth, by 
the columns of air that ſurround and prets 
upon the earth on all ſides, its body inter- 
rupting the courſe of the ethers to and 1 
n e - 
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I have deſcribed, does as truly move round 
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the ſun, and fo receiving a preſſure qua» 


qu verſum, in proportion to that interrup- 
tion; J fay, being thus within that ſphere 
--of preſſure, and thereby tethered to the 
_ earth, her orbit cannot be concentric with 
i the earth's orbit, but will croſs it twice in 
every lunation ; and ihe will ſometimes fol- 
low the earth, ſometimes precede it, ſome- 
times be between it and the ſun, and ſome- 
times the earth will be between her and the 


ſun. Let Fig. 12. repreſent the 


Fig. 12. paths of hes moon and the earth _ 


interſecting each other; the dotted 


line repreſenting the moon's path, and the 
bother the earth's path. At NM the moon 
_ andearth will be in conjunction, or at the 
new moon, and the moon will be between 
the ſun and earth; at x Q the moon will be 
behind the earth by a ſpace equal to the ra- 


dius of her orbit, or diſtance from the earth ; 


at FM they are in oppoſition, or at full 


moon, and the earth is between the ſun 
and her; and at 3 Q, her third quarter, 


the moon is before the earth, as far as ſhe 
was behind it at her firſt quarter. Thus 
you have all the ſeveral phaſes of the moon, 


without her deſcribing an orbit round the 


earth, in the time of her exhibiting them, | 


ſuch as the new Philoſophy ſuppoſes her to 
do. But I may be told, that the moon, 
granting that ſhe moves in ſuch a curve as 


the 
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the earth, as ſhe is repreſented to do in the 


common ſchemes, with the earth at reſt, 

For in Hg. 10. which is an irregu- 
lar, and not an exact delineation of Fig.10. 
; the moon's path, and where m is 


the moon, and e the earth; the moon ac- 
companying the earth, does as truly move 
about it, as ſne would do in the circle abcd, 

with the earth at reſt. But let the reader 


caſt his eyes upon Fig. 11. where 


| m is the moon, and e the earth, and Fg. 11. 
he will ſee, that by the ſame manner 


of reaſoning, the earth may be ſaid to move 


round the moon; for the caſe is exactly the 
ſame with the one as with the other, as ap- 


pears from the fight of the two ſchemes. 


The Wb is, that their paths interſect 


each other, as repreſented in Fig. 12. 


which is taken from a delineation of Hg. 22. 


the moon's path, by the ingenious _ 
Mr. Ferguſon, dedicated to the late worthy 


preſident of the royal ſociety, Martin 
Folkes, Eſq; For when the moon, in her 
annual path round the ſun, is below, or 


nearer to the ſun than that of the earth, 
the preſſure towards the earth acting 


jointly with the impulſe that impels and 
carries her forward in her orbit round the 


ſun, makes her orbit or path to approach 
nearer and nearer that of the earth, (and 


the nearer they are, the more powerful- | 


ly the preſſure towards the earth acts), 
2 +. 
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until it cuts it: and when, after this inter- 


ſection, ſhe gets above the earth's path, her 


preſſure o ds the earth acts in a contrary 


direction to what it did before, and in the 
ſame direction with her preſſure towards the 
ſun; and her tendency to the ſun and to the 


carth acting the ſame way, they mutually 
contribute towards making her path or or- 
bit bend by litttle and little towards the 
earth's path: and after ſhe has paſſed her 


| oppoſition with the ſun, the preſſure to the 
_ earth will have ſo far prevailed, as that her 


progreſſive impulſe will begin to point to- 


Wards another interſection of her path with _ 


that of the earth; and this preſſure increa- 
ſing as her orbit approaches that of the 
earth, her orbit will again interſect that of 


| the earth ; and ſo vice verſa. 


When I 1 that the 3 or la- 


teral impulſe which carries the moon in her 
orbit round the ſun, acts in conjunction with 
her preſſure towards the earth, I mean, that 


this lateral preſſure or impulſe lies in a line 


that tends or points towards an interſection 


with the earth's orbit, as does the line NM 


10. Fig. 12. which is the caſe of the moon 
from her conjunction to her firſt quarter; 
from thence to her oppoſition or full moon, 
the lateral impulſe is in a line that diverges 
more and more from the path or orbit of 
the earth : and ſo the preſſure towards the 


earth 
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earth acts in a contrary direction to the im- 
pulſive force; hat tending to preſs the moon 
og the earth, this to make her go from 
But after ſhe comes to full, then the 
direction of the lateral impulſe is again 
changed, and acts in a line converging to 
the earth's orbit, tending or pointing towards 
another interſection with the earth's orbit; 
and ſo the moon is impelled towards the 
orbit of the earth by her lateral impulſe, 
as well as by her preſſure towards the earth; 
For it is to be remembered, that the impulſe 
of the ſpirit, which propels the moon, is 
_ exerted (as in the caſe of the earth deſcribed 
above) in the ſame line or direction with that 
of her orbit round the ſun ; the ſpirit acting 

in the plane of the circle of illumination, or 
that circle which divides the enlightened 
from the darkened hemiſphere ; - and the pw TO 

of her orbit lies in that plane. 


When the earth was ſuppoſed to remain 

at reſt immoveable any way in the centre, 
and the ſun to move round the earth, as in 
the Ptolemaic ſyſtem; the moon was pla- 
ced next the earth, and was deſcribed as re- 
volving monthly round it. When this gave 
way to the Philolaic or Copernican ſyſtem, 
(which in reality is a partial recovery of the 


Moſaic philoſophy); though the earth and 


ſun changed places, yet the moon kept its 
place next the earth, and its revolution 
N 2 15 round 
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round it, which ſhe was ſuppoſed to per- 


form every month, whilſt the earth moved 
in its orbit round the ſun in the ſpace of 
twelve months, or a year ; none of the re- 


vivers of this ſyſtem taking time to conſider, 


that the caſes of the earth being at reſt and 
in motion were quite different. For if the 
moon moves round the earth in the manner 


ſuppaſed by the preſent philoſophers, her 


orbit will make loops, as in Fig. : 


| Fig. 13. 13.: for whilſt the moon is going 


round the earth, the earth is going 


forward in the ecliptic. And ſuppoſe the 
moon to be in her orbit at 8 f, then, du- 
ring the time ſhe is moving round to S 1 


again, the earth will have moved in the 


_ ecliptic from A to B; and therefore the 
moon, in order to get round the earth 
again, and be in the ſame poſition with re- 


gard to it as when ſhe ſet out from 8 1, 


muſt move in the line dd, and fo to 8 2, 
where ſhe will be before the earth, as ſhe 


was at 8 1: for otherwiſe ſhe will be left 


behind the earth when ſhe ſhould be be- 


fore it, and fo vice verſa; and if her orbit 


makes loops, then, as Mr. Ferguſon ob- 


| ſerves, the moon, when ſeen from the ſun, 


would appear to be ſtationary at SS, and re- 


ttograde at RR. And if this is not the caſe, 


the moon muſt be carried along with the 


earth in its annual orbit round the ſun, as 
projectiles are carried along by the earth's 


Progreſſive 


x 
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progreſſive motion. And this, I think, is 
what the preſent philoſophers ſuppoſe. But 
then I cannot ſee how her periodical and 
1ynodical month differ as they make it to 
do. I know they bring a ſcheme to prove 
it; which I ſhall lay before the reader, and 
then ſhew 1 in what I think the proof defec- 
tive. Let 8 (Fig. 14.) repreſent ' 
the ſun, E the earth, AB part of Fig. 14. 
the ecliptic or earth's orbit, and M 
NO the moon's orbit round the earth; ant 
let the moon be at conjunction, or new, at 
N. Now, ſay they, while the moon goes 
round her orbit in twenty-ſeven days, and a 
little more, the earth will have gone for- 
ward in the ecliptic about twenty-ſeven de- 


grees, or almoſt a whole fign ; and will have 


got to e, for inſtance: but the orbit of the 


moon, being, by ſuppoſition, carried along 


with the earth to e parallel to itſelf, will by 
that paralleliſm be then fo fituated, as that, 
when ſhe has compleated her tevolation, 
ſhe will not be again in conjunction with 
the ſun; that is, in a line that palles through 
her and the ſun, but be at p, as in the circle 
ino: and therefore the moon, to come in 
| conjunction again with the ſun, muſt move 
on to n; which will take up two days, and 


a little more, the time by which they make 


her ſynodical month exceed her periodical, 


| N 3 . | But 
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But, with all due deference to their ſu- 


perior {ſkill in mathematicks, this will not do 


their buſineſs, unleſs the earth ſtand ſtill for 


theſe two days, or the moon moves ſo much 
faſter than the earth, as to overtake it before 
it leaves its place at e : for if the earth goes 
forward at its uſual rate for theſe days, it 
will be arrived at 9 by the time the moon 
gets to n; and then ſhe will be as far from 
a conjunction with it and the ſun, as ſhe 
was before at p; the line % not joining or 
paſſing through the earth, moon, and fun, 
825 more than the line ef does. 


But I maſt. own 11 cannot 00 how the : 


moon's orbit can keep parallel to itſelf, as 
they ſuppoſe it to do: for if a body be car- 
| ried along with another body, with the ſame 
velocity and in the ſame direction with that 
bother body, round a third body at reſt, this 
body will remain in the fame poſition with 
regard to the other two bodies during the 
whole time of the revolution. If the moon, 
for inſtance, was, from conjunction, to be 
carried along by the earth, in the ſame di- 
rection and with the ſame velocity itſelf _ 
has, round the ſun, | without revolving 
round the earth in her orbit, ſhe would 


continue during the whole time in the ſame _ 


poſition with regard to the ſun and earth. 
Suppoſe her, by the earth s progreſſive mo- 


tion 2 
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| tion, to be carried (without moving in her 
orbit) from E to e; when ſhe arrived at e, 


the would be in the fame poſition or ſitua- 


tion with regard to the ſun and earth as ſhe _ 
"was at E: but the was in conjunction with 
the ſun and earth at E; therefore ſhe will 

be the ſame at e. And let her be in every 

other part of her orbit, and the caſe will be 

the ſame. Therefore her orbit doth not 
move parallel to itſelf; nor doth her ſyno- 
dical and periodical month vary, as they are 
ſuppoſed to do. They may contrive their 
orreries, and other machines, to ſhew it to 
beſo; but this will not prove: that it is ſo 
in fact. 


In 1 the moon is ſuppoſed 
to have no motion in her orbit, or round the 
earth; but if you ſuppoſe her to move 
round in her orbit, while ſhe is carried 
along with the earth, the caſe will be the 
ſame. For if to the motion of the moon, 
whereby it is carried round the earth at reſt, 

be ſuperadded the ſame motion, both in re- 
gard to velocity and direction, as the earth 
itſelf has, ſhe will deſcribe about the earth 
the ſame orbit, with as great regularity as if 
the earth was indeed at reſt; but if the 
earth was indeed at reſt, the moon would 
complete her ſynodical i in the ſame time as 
ſhe compleated her periodical month: 3. e. 
1 her from N, where ſhe is in con- 

55 4 junction 
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” junction with the ſun and earth, to revolve 


round her orbit the earth being at reſt; 
when ſhe came to N again, ſhe would 
again be in conjunction with the ſun and 
earth. Therefore, as the revolution of the 
moon round the carth (the being carried 
during the time with the ſame motion as 


the earth, both in regard of velocity and di- 


rection) does no more affect her, than the 
projection of a body into the air affects it; 
but the body will fall in the ſame relative 
place as if the earth was at reſt; therefore, 
J fay, the moon, after every revolution 
round the earth, will be found in the ſame 
place and ſituation, with regard to the ſun 
and earth, as ſhe was in when ſhe begun her 
55 revolution; and therefore her ſynodical and 
periodical month will be the ſame. Let AB 
(Fig. 15.) be a portion of the 
Fig. 15. ecliptic ; if the moon was to move 
round the earth at reſt, her change 
would be at a, her firſt quarter at 6, her 
full at c, her laſt quarter at 4, and her 
change at à again. Now, ſuppoſe, while 
the earth goes forward i in the ecliptic from 
E to d, that the moon moves a quarter of 
her orbit; then, as ſhe is carried along with 
the earth with the ſame velocity and in the 
ſame direction, when the earth arrives at 
d, ſhe will be at E; and when the earth is 
at /, ſhe will be at g; and when the earth 
gets to þ, ſhe will be at :; and when the 


earth | 
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earth comes to z, ſhe will be at K, in con- 
junction with the earth and un 6 as before 
at 4. V E. D. | 


11 the orbit of the moon interſected the 
orbit of the earth conſtantly in the ſame 
place, during her annual revolution round 
the ſun, her nodes, her apſides, her apo- 
geon, perigeon, ſyzygies, and ſuch like, 
would remain the ſame, and not vary or 
change; and there would be no eclipſes ei- 
ther of the ſun or moon. But as the moon 
accompanies the earth, which is itſelf in 
motion, and by her different poſitions, at 
| different times, with regard to the earth 
| and ſun, as ſhe is carried round that lu- 
minary, is variouſly acted upon by the 
light and ſpirit, and by the preſſure which 
tethers her to the _ and by that which 
retains her in her otbit round the ſun; 
her path is thereby made to interſe& the 
path of the earth in different places, ſome- 
times nearer full and new moon, ſometimes 
further off, and ſo intermediately : whence, 
of neceſſity, ſhe muſt come to her full and 
change in different parts of her orbit ; her 
apogeon and perigeon, or greateſt and leaſt 
diſtance from the earth, muſt change; her 
nodes will go back, and her apſides go for- 
ward; and all the other anomalies and va- 
riations to which ſhe is ſubject, will 
ariſe. And theſe wall be cauſed by the dif- 


ferent 
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ferent degrees of preſſure towards the ſun, 
and towards the earth, at different times 
acting differently upon her: for theſe preſ- 
ſures whereby ſhe is preſſed towards the ſun 
and earth, act ſometimes ſtronger, ſome- 
times weaker; act ſometimes in conjunc- | 
tion with each other, ſometimes in oppo- 
ſition to each other; and ſometimes their 
forces or impulſes are direct, and ſometimes 
oblique, according to the different diſtances 
of the moon in her ſeveral aſpects. AndI 
hope it may be as intelligible and ſatisfac- 
tory, to have recourſe to the different force 
of the preſſure of the moon and earth to- 
wards the ſun, to account for her variation, 
as to the different force of gravity; eſpe- 
cially as the Newtonians ſeem now willing 
to allow, that the impulſes of an ethereal 
medium are the cauſe of br e 


1 from her change to the end 
of her firſt quarter, loſes ſomething of her 
ſwiftneſs; in her ſecond quarter, from the 
quadrature to her oppoſition, or full moon, 
ſhe increaſes in velocity; in her third 
quarter, from oppoſition or full moon, to 
her laſt quarter, ſhe again loſes of her mo- 
tion; and from that quarter, to the con- 
junction or new moon, ſhe again recovers 
her ſwiftneſs: and alſo in the ſecond and 
third quarters, her orbit is more concave or 
curve than that of the earth, and conſe- 
quently ſhe is further from the earth ; and 

fs. in 
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in her fourth and firſt, her orbit is leſs 
curve than the earth's orbit, and conſe- 
quently ſhe is nearer the earth. This dif- 
ference of velocity 1 in the moon, is called 

her variation, wherein ſhe contradicts the 


| laws of the motion of a planet in an elliptic 
| orbit, by which ſhe ſhould deſcribe areas 


3 proportionable to the times of deſcription. 
And this variation was firſt diſcovered by 


the Noble Tycho, and ſuppoſed by him to my 


ariſe from a certain libratory motion back- 


] wards and forwards, whereby the moon is 
| alternately accelerated and retarded. Sir 


Iſaac Newton accounts for this variation, 
from the difference of the forces of the gra- 
vity of the moon and earth to the ſun, ari- 
ſing from the different diſtances of the moon 
in her different aſpects; the one force act- 
ing in the way, or contrary to the way of 
the moon about the earth; the other acting 


in the line to or from the earth: the firſt 5 


cauſing the moon to deſcribe a larger or 
ſmaller area in the ſame time, according as 
it tends to accelerate or ee her; the 
other changing the form of the lunar orbit 
from what it ought to be, merely from the 
moon's gravity to the earth; and both toge- 
ther making up that inequality which is 
called the variation, If the Newtonian 
reader will be pleaſed to ſubſtitute, in the 
room of the force of gravity, the impulſe 
or preſſure of the ſpirit, he may e 
for 
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for this variation mechanically, by his ma- 
fter's own method of reaſoning. For if 
the impulſive force or preſſure of the ſpi- 
rit at the hinder part, or dark hemiſphere 
of the moon, and the preſſure of the ſpirit 
on the hinder part, or dark hemiſphere of 
the earth, were to act alone, without ei- 
ther the moon or earth having any lateral 
_ impulſe; the moon and the earth would 
thereby be impelled towards the ſun ; but 
with different degrees of velocity. At the | 
conjunction, the moon being nearer to the 
ſun than the earth, would gain upon the 
earth every moment, and get more and 
more out of that ſp here of preſſure which 
chains her to the = At the oppoſition, . 
the earth being nearer to the ſun than the 
moon, would gain upon the moon, and 
| endeavour to leave her behind it. And at 
the quarters, the moon and earth being 
about the ſame diſtance from the ſun, would 
be impelled towards it with equal velocity; 15 
and would approach nearer and nearer to 
each other, until they met at the ſun: 
whereas, at conjunction and oppoſition, they 
would recede further and further from each 
other in their approach to the ſun. Now, 
it is a law of the Newtonian philoſophy, 
that the power which tends to ſeparate the 
moon from the earth will abate the velocity 
of her motion, and that which tends to 
make her en to the earth will increaſe 


her 
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her velocity; and therefore from the points 


where the impulſe or preſſure of the ſpirit 


on their dark hemiſpheres acts in ſuch a 
direction and manner as to bring the moon 
and earth nearer and nearer together, to the 
points Where the impulſe of the ſpirit be- 
gins to have a contrary tendency, namely, 
to ſeparate her from the earth, the moon 
will be accelerated in her motion; and 
from the points where the action of the ſpi- 
rit on their dark hemiſpheres tends to ſepa- 
rate the moon and the earth, to the points 
where the ſpirit acts in a contrary tendency, 
namely, to make the moon approach to the 
_ earth, ſhe will be retarded in her motion: 
and, conſequently, her velocity will be 
increaſed from her laſt quarter to conjunc- 
tion or new moon, and from her firſt quar- 
ter to oppoſition or full moon; and demi- 
niſhed in the ſame proportion from conjunc- 
tion or new moon, to the firſt quarter, and 
from oppoſition or full moon, to the laſt 
quarter; and at new and full, her orbit 
will be flattened, and ſhe will, other things 
being equal, be neareſt to the earth ; as her 
orbit will be more curve, and ſhe, other 
things being equal, will be fartheſt from 
the earth at the quarters. And theſe varia- 
tions will chiefly take place in the octants, 
as 1 find Mr. Machin has obſerved. 


4 lt is very | ſurprifing,” ſays Dr Juba 
Keil, © that the moon, which of all the 


6 heavenly 
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« heavenly: bodies is the neareſt te Us, - 
© ſhould be of that difficult acceſs; and 
ec that it ſhould be ſo hard to find out her 
„ways, and the cauſes of all her irregula- 
<« rities.” -—— As her ways are ſo hard to 
find out, I ſhall content myſelf with this 
general account of her motion, and not en 
ter into further particulars. No doubt but 
the different ſtreams of light from the other 
planets break in upon the ſphere of preſ- 
ſure, and ſo make ſome alteration in the 
force by which ſhe is preſſed to the earth, 
as I ſuppoſe they have ſome ſuch effect 
upon the ſphere of preſſure whereby the 
earth is retained in its annual orbit round 
the ſun; but in what manner or degree, I 
leave to future diſcoveries to aſcertain. 
C The greateſt part of the theory of the 
moon, ſays Mr. Machin, “ is laid down 
without any proof; and thoſe propoſi- 
tions relating to the moon's motion which 
are demonſtrated in the Principia, do 
generally depend upon calculations very 
c intricate and abſtruſe ; the truth of which 
ce 1s not eaſily examined, even by thoſe 
« who are moſt {ſkilful ; 2d which how- 
„ ever might be eaſily deduced from other 
principles. And in another place he 
ſays, © It ſeems to me that there is more 
« force neceſſary to account for the motion 
of the moon's apogee, than what ariſes 
VVV 


A 
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1 gen the variation of the moon's gravity 
c to the ſun, in its revolution about the 
« earth; neither is there any method that 
00 Thave ever yet met with, upon the com- 
« monly received principles, which is per- 
c fectly ſufficient to explain the motion of 
the moon's apogee.” Theſe quotations 
are taken from a piece deſigned to ſupply 
| what was wanting in the theory of the 
moon, as it is a ſpeculation founded on a 
g phyfical cauſe ; but in which, for want of 
time, the author did not ſacceed to his 

wiſh, as he moſt ingenuouſly acknowledges. 
How happy is it, that what is of im- 
nails uſe to mankind, concerning the 
motion of the moon and earth, may be 

known by comparing the obſervations of 

former ages with thoſe of the preſent, and 


does not depend upon the knowledge of the _ 
phytical « cauſe : 


A 


= 'J ſhall conclude this chapter, with offer- 
ing a conjecture concerning thoſe appear- 
ances on the ſurface of the moon, which 

the vulgar take for eyes, noſe, and mouth, 


and W for ſea and land. 
The face of Fr ſun ad 8 a 


teleſcope, makes an appearance not much 
unlike that of the moon. It is diſtinguiſh- 
ed and diverſified with a great variety of 
maculæ or ſpots; ſome parts having a moſt 

lucid 
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lucid brightneſs, others being of a dark and 
duſkiſh colour. None indeed could ever 
dream, that theſe were ſeas and land, or that 
this luminary was habitable “; and ſo muſt 
neceſſarily be led to have other * 
F theſe 


I ought to beg pardon for pretending to limit the human 
imagination, eſpecially in matters of philoſophy : for I find, 
that Cardinal Cuſa is of opinion, that not only the moon 
and planets are worlds, but that the fixed ſtars, and alſo the 
ſun itſelf, are worlds, and inhabited ; each by inhabitants 
ſuitable to their reſpective planets. I will beg leave to ſet - 
down his words. Saſpicamur in regione ſolis magis efſe ſolares, 
claros, et illuminatos intelleuales habitatores,  ſpiritualiores 
etiam, quam in luna, ubi magis lunatici ; et in terra magis 
materiales et craſſi: ut illi intellictualis nature ſolares fint 
multum in actu, et parum in potentia; terrent vero magis in 
potentia, et parum in actu; lunares in medio fluctuantes. Hoc 
OO quidem opinamur ex influentia ignili folis, aquatica fimul et 
aerea luna, et gravedine materiali terræ; et conſimiliter ds 
aliis ſtellarum regionibus, ſuſpicantes nullam habitationibus ca- 
rere, quaſi tot ſint partes particulares mundiales unius uni verſi, 
quot ſunt ſlellæ, quarum non eſi numerus, niſi apud eum qui omnia 
in numero creauit. 1 „ e 


Me conjecture,“ ſays he, that the inhabitants of the 
e the ſun are, like the nature of that planet, more clear and 
bright, more intellectual and ſpiritual, than thoſe in the 
moon, where they are nearer to the nature of that duller 
planet; and thoſe in the earth are more groſs and material 
than either: ſo that theſe intellectual natures in the ſun 
« are more form than matter, thoſe in the earth more mat- 
ter than form, and thoſe in the moon of a middle nature 
| © between both. And this we opine from the fiery influence 
of the ſun, the watery and aereous influence of the moon, 
e and the material heavineſs of the earth. And in ſome 
* ſuch like manner it is with the regions of the other ſtars ; 
«« for we ſuſpect, that none of them are without inhabitants, 
“but that there are ſo many particular worlds and parts of 
e this one univerſe, as there are ſtars, which are innume- 
e rable, unleſs it be to him who created all things in 
% number.“ 5 8 . 
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PIT OSO HY and THEOLOGY. 193 
theſe appearances in the face of the ſun, 
than of thoſe in the moon. But to every un- 
prejudiced perſon it will at leaſt ſeem pro- 
bable, that they are owing to a ſimilar 
cauſe. But I ſhall be told, That the ſun has 
the appearance of fire and flame, which the 
moon has not. To which T anſwer, That 
ſo the thing ought to be : for at the orb of 
the ſun, the matter of the heavens is really 
in the condition and action of fire; freſh. 
ſpirit being continually preſſed in, as that 
| which is diſſolved is preſſed out in flame 
and light; the pure ether breaks in pieces 


the denſe air, the groſs air diſperſes his light, 


as Job expreſſes it. And theſe maſſes of 
| coagulated air preſſed into the ſolar fire, I 
ſuppoſe to be the cauſe of the dark appear- 
ances in its body; in ſome ſuch manner as 
the ſupply of freſh fewel to a culinary fire 
obſcures its brightneſs in thoſe parts to 
| which the fewel is applied, until it diſſolves 
it, and the fire burns up with increaſe of 
brightneſs. Now, the orb of the moon re- 
ceiving her light at ſecond hand from the 
ſun, the action of the light and ſpirit on her 
ſurface muſt be weaker, and conſequently 
the lucid parts of her body will not have fo 
bright and vivid an appearance, as thoſe in 
the face of the ſun : and thoſe parts where 
the ſpirit lows in, may alſo have a different 


aſpect from the maculz of the ſun ; fince 


the action of reflection cannot be in the ſame 
N degree, 
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194 An ENQUIRY after Ch. 3. 
degree, or have the ſame effects, as the 
action of fire itſelf. The other planets too 
have ſome ſuch like appearances, though, 
by reaſon of their ſituation and diſtances, 
they vary from each other. But,“ ſays Dr. 


Keil, © if there were no parts in the moon 
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higher than the reſt, no prominent points, 
then a right line in the dichotomy or qua- 


dratures, and an- elliptic line in all other 
phaſes, would terminate the light and 


dark parts of the diſk. But when the 


moon is viewed with a teleſcope, we find 


that there is no regular line which ſepa- 


rates light and darkneſs in the moon's 


ſurface ; but the confines of theſe parts 
appear as it were toothed, and cut with 
innumerable notches and breaks; and 


even in the dark part, near the borders of 
the lucid ſurface, there are ſeen ſome ſmall 
places enlightened by the ſun's beams: 
and upon the fourth Day after new moon, 
there may be perceived ſome ſhining 


points, like rocks or ſmall zYonds, within 


the dark body of the moon ; but not far 


from the confines of light and darkneſs, 


4c 


there are obſerved other little ſpaces which 


join to the enlightened ſurface, but run 


out into the dark ſide; which by degrees 
change their figure, till at laſt they come 
wholly within the illuſtrated face, and 
have no dark parts round them: after- 
wards we obſerve. many more ſhining 
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ſpaces to ariſe by degrees, and to appear 
within the dark ſide of the moon, which, 
before they drew near to the confines of 


light and darkneſs, were inviſible, being 


without any light, but wholly immerſed 


in the ſhadow. This is obſerved in the 


increaſing; and the contrary in the decrea= 


ſing phaſes. Now, it is impoſſible that 


e this ſhould be, unleſs theſe ſhining points 
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were higher than the reſt of the ſurface, 
ſo that the light of the ſun may reach 
them. Theſe ſhining points are the tops 
of very high mountains. Beſides theſe, 
we likewiſe obſerve even in the illumi- 
nated face of the moon, many dark and 
obſcure ſpots, which ſeem to be only ca- 
© verns, or large cavities; on which the 
ſun ſhining very obliquely, and touching 


only their upper edge with his light, the 


deeper places remain without light : but 


as the ſun riſes higher upon them, they 
receive more light, and the ſhadow or 


dark parts grows ſmaller and ſhorter, till 


the ſun comes at laſt to ſhine directly upon 
them; and then the whole cavity will be 


illuſtrated, and the parts which were ob- 
{cure before, will then look as bright as 
the tops of the mountains. From theſe 


conſtant obſervations, it is plain to a de- 


monſtration, that the moon's face is co- 


vered with mountains in ſome places, and 


that in others it is cut with deep pits and 


O Þ PE... caverns.“ 
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1966 An ENQUIRY after Ch. 3. 
« caverns.” The deſign and drift of this is 


to prove, that the moon may be a world; 


and if it is a world, it muſt have inhabitants; 


and theſe iahabitants, if of the human race, 
1 preſume, muſt have Cities to dwell in; and 


if they have cities and towns, it is plain, 3 


think, to a demonſtration, that they would 
be as viſible through a teleſcope as theſe. 

mountains and caverns which they pretend 
to diſcover ſo clearly: for a city, as large as 


London or Paris, might ſurely be as eaſily _ 
diſcerned, as any of theſe prominencies they 


pretend to meaſure to ſuch exactneſs. But 


this by the way. I ſhall now endeavour to 


ſhew, that, upon my hypotheſis, the moon 


ought to have, and naturally will have ſuch _ 
like appearances of brighter and darker parts, 


from the action of the light and ſpirit upon 
its ſurface; and which, by a prepoſſeſſed 
imagination, may be improved into moun- 
155 and caverns, and perhaps into towns 
and cities, if the hint was given by a proper 

perſon. Whether the ſurface of the moon 


be even or uneven, I pretend not to deter- 
mine. No doubt it was formed in ſuch a 


manner as beſt to anſwer the end for which 
it was deſigned. And it may be uneven and 
Fan ſcabrous, and yet be no habitable world. 


However, the light from the ſun will act 


upon it wich the ſame force with which it 


comes from the ſun, and ſtrikes upon it: 
and as the * ruſhes into the place of the 
light 
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light in proportion to the force with which 
the light irradiates, the light and ſpirit will 
act upon the ſurface of the moon in the ſame 


manner, though not in the ſame degree, as 


at the ſun; and the light, by its reiterated 
reflections and rebounds from the ſurface 
cf the moon, forms that cap of light next 
the ſun, with thin edges and a thick crown, 
which riſes above, and appears larger than 


the dark ſide of the moon. We may have 


ſome idea of this buſtle and commotion, 
from a current ſtopped by a dam, or any 
other obſtacle ; or from a mill-race when it 
is turning the great wheel : the water, as 
it comes againſt the obſtacle, is beat back 
| 20m, and put into a great cumbuſtion, if I 


be allowed the expreſſion, and forms 


nth: frothy waves; and if the dam or ob- 
ſiacle is not too high, ſome of theſe little 
waves will break over it. To this buſtle 
and repercuffive motion of the light, I ſup- 
poſe, it is owing that a right line does not 
terminate the light and dark parts of the 
diſk of the moon in the dichotomy or quad- 
ratures, and an elliptic line in the other pha- 
ſes; but that the light breaks out into 
notches and teeth, and that the edge appears 


ragged and jagged. And this is more viſible 


on the confines of theſe parts, becauſe it is 
there that the ſpirit acts, and 1s every now 
and then breaking into the light, as the light 
0 3 : does 
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does into the ſpirit z which may alſo be the 
cauſe of thoſe ſhining points which are ob- 


| ſerved within the dark body of the moon, 
but not far from the confines of light and 
darkneſs. And the dark and obſcure ſpots, 
' which are obſerved in the illuminated face 
of the moon, are the places where the ſpirit 


blows into day, as the ſcriptures expreſs it, 


in ſpeaking of the earth; and theſe ſpots 
or dark parts grow ſmaller and ſhorter, as 
the action and friction there divide the grains 
of the ſpirit, and reduce them into light. 
That the light and ſpirit ſhould form ſuch 
like dappled appearances as are obſerved on 


the face of the moon, cannot ſeem ſtrange, 
if we conſider, that the whole art of per- 


ſpective depends upon light and ſhade; and 

that to the different application of them, and 
to their gradual attenuations and different 

degrees of ſtrength, are owing thoſe pleaſing 


deceptive appearances of objects upon a plain 


: ſurface, which we have in n and 
ingravings. 


I écannot here omit making a reflection 


upon what the moderns tell us of the an- 
cients. They ſay, that the Chaldeans, in 
two thouſand years time, did not know that 

the moon was an opaque body, and received 
her light from the ſun; and yet, at the 


ſame time, acquaint us, that they were moſt 
diligent 


Prn1LosoPHY and THEOLOGY, N 199 
diligent obſervers of the heavens: which I 
cannot help thinking a little inconſiſtent, 


when, for ſome days before, and ſome days 
after the change, the body of the moon is 
viſible to the naked eye, with a border or 


edge of light ſwelling above her dark fide, 


and increafing, until ſhe ſhews her full face, 


1 or whole enlightened hemiſphere.”. 
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CHAP, IV. 
Of the fun fianding frill, Joſh, x. 12. 13. 


ien ſpake Joſhua to the Lord in the day 
1 when the Lord delivered up the Amo- 
Lites before the children of Iſrael, and be faid 
in the fight of Iſrael, Sun, ſtand ſtill upon 
| Gibeon, and thou moon, in the valley of 
Ajalon. Ho ppya nv £219 ny2343 wow]. 
And the fun ſtood ſtill, [Ev], and the moon 
ſtaycd, [ny], until the people had avenged 
themſelves upon their enemies. Is not this 
written in the book of Jaſber? So the 
ſun ſtood ſtill in the midſt of heaven, 
 [D>IDPwn 1yNa wown Wy11], and baſted not 


to go down for a whole day. 


The conſtruction of this paſſage has been 
one of the greateſt obſtacles to the recovery 

of the principles of the true philoſophy, of 

any thrown in the way. While the earth 
was ſuppoſed to ſtand ſtill, and the fun to 
move round it, ſcripture and philoſophy _ 
walked hand in hand; and no one made the 
leaſt doubt but that the Bible ſpoke as ſtrict- 

ly true in philoſophical points, as it _ N 

thoſe 
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thoſe. relating to hiſtory, geography, and 
_ chronology. When the diſcovery of the 
motion of the earth made a breach in the 


union between ſcripture and philoſophy, 
people had then ſo high a veneration and 
reverence for the word of God, that they 
durſt not think it accommodated to the falſe 


= conceptions of the vulgar in its philoſophy, 
more than in any other point; as judging 
ſuch an opinion derogatory to the honour 
and value of the ſacred oracles, and as_ 
tending to weaken the authority, and put in 


Tz queſtion the divinity of the whole book: 


and this made them rather chuſe to abide 
by the Ptolemaic ſyſtem, than give up their 
Bible. But at the laſt, what by the repeti- 
tion of experiments to prove the truth of 
the Copernican ſyſtem, and what by the 
pious labours of philoſophic divines, in or- 
der to convince us, that the deſign of the 


ſcriptures was not to inſtruct us in natural, 


but in divine knowledge; and that thoſe 


texts which ſpeak of the ſun as moving, 


and of the earth as ſtanding ſtill, were not 


to be taken in the ſtrict propriety of the 
words, or philoſophical verity, but accor- 
ding to the appearance of things, and the 


_ vulgar notions and opinions which men have 
of them; our ſcruples were removed, and 


we can now coolly give up the philoſophy 


of ſcripture, which is almoſt two thirds of 
our Bible, and = devon believe the 


whole , 
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202 An ENQUIRY after Ch. 4. 
whole to be the unerring word of God. 
After this notion of the ſcripture being 
adapted ad captum oulgi in its philoſophy, 
became the general opinion of the age, and 
the doctrine of the pulpit as often as di- 
vines had occaſion to treat of ſuch matters; 
it could not be expected, that any one would 
go to the Bible in queſt of philoſophy, or 
pay any regard to what it ſaid upon phyſical 
ſubjects: ſo that we were left to ourſelves 
to ſet up what principia we pleaſed, and to 
_ propagate them as the true philoſophy. And 
Fam much miſtaken, if this has not contri- 
buted more than any other cauſe to leſſen 
the authority and influence of the ſacred re- 
_ cords; and this is now fo rivetted in our 
minds, that the very mention of the ſcrip- 
5 ture-philoſophy 1 is treated with an indignant 
contempt ; and the philoſopher appeals to 
the divine for the abſurdity of the notion. 


I am inclined to think, that this text has 
not been fully underſtood, either by thoſe 
for, or by thoſe againſt the motion of the 
earth; each party taking it for granted, that 

the orb or body of the ſun was what was 
meant in the text; whereas rs, ſbemeſb, 

the Hebrew word here uſed, whatever ma 
be its derivation, is not the ſun itſelf, but 
the ſolar light, or that flux or ſtream which 
hits the earth, and is continued from thence 
to the ſun. That it is not the body or orb 
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of the ſun, is plain from this very text 


alone *: for the ſun is commanded to ſtand 


ſtill upon Gibeon; but the body or orb of 
the ſun was not there to obey the com- 
mand, and ſtand till; but the ſolar light 
Was there, and ſtood ſtill, and ſtayed there; 
and this was the thing required by Joſhua, 
and to what he ſpoke. And if the ſolar 


light acting upon the earth, be the cauſe 


of the motion of the earth, then ſpeaking to 


it, to ceaſe that action, is more proper than 


to ſpeak to the earth, which is only paſſive 
in the caſe; for ſtopping that action would 


of courſe ſtop the motion of the earth. As 


it is the ſolar light which was commanded 


to ſtand ſtill. « on Gibeon, fo it is the lunar 


2 Te are other texts wie fix the meaning of this 


| ward; ; as, 1 Sam. xi. 9. To morrow by tlat time the [WW] 


fun is hot; and Neh. vii. 2. Until the VD be bot; and Exod. 
xvi. 21. And when the De] am aum hot, it (the man- 
na) melted. So Fonah iv. 8. The UD ſun beat upon the 
head of Fonah. Pſalm cxxi. 6. The WW] Jun ſhall not 
ſnite thee by day, nor I | the moon by night. In all which 
places the orb or body of the ſun cannot be intended; nei- 


ther can the expreſſions be properly applied to it : but may 


moſt properly be applied to the ſolar light; and is ſtrictiy 


true of it, as it hits and acts upon the earth, and creatures, 
in light, heat, and all its other effects; as the ſtreams or 


fluxes, from the ſun and orbs, were ordered to do, Gen. i. 
15. vis. [IANTD] to act the part of light, Sc. upon the 
earth. For though the body or orb of the ſun has light 

and heat, and though the ſtream or flux of atoms between it 


and the earth, is light and heat; yet no part but that which 
touches the earth, is light or heat to the earth: and both 


are increaſed by the friction and agitation of their parts at 
the earth's ſurface. 
light 


S 
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light that is ſpoken to, to ſtand till in the 
valley of Ajalon. That mn, zreh, the word 
_ uſed here, is the reflected light of the moon, 
and not her orb or body, a ſingle text may, 
I think, determine, viz. Deut. xxxiii. 14. 
For the pretious things put forth by iir, the 
moons, plural ; which ſhews it [Dore be the 
body or orb of the moon: for this is but 
one ſingular; but the fluxes or ſtreams of 
reflected light are ſeveral, and ſeverally re- 
flected to us, from the ſeveral phaſes of the 
moon. So chap. iv. 19. the vw, ſhemeſh, 
nw, zreh, and 2139035, cochim, are ſaid to be 
divided, or proportioned out unto all nations 
under the whole heavens ; which expreſſion, 
though it is not, with any propriety, appli- 
cable to the e of the ſun, moon, and 
ſtars, is literally true of the fluxes or ſtreams 
of Bont from them. 


There are three other 1 words, 
vhich I muſt beg leave to explain, namely, 
217, Dy, and xn. , rendered, fond 
fill, in the margin, be flent, is to ceaſe from 
that action in which the agent ſpoke of is 
ſuppoſed to be employes. See Hammond 
upon Pſalm iv. 4. and a cyii. 1 
JF wor 


F ilentiun e in e e pro ceſatione ; et Fs 
pro ceſſare, aut deſiftere : fimile quod habemus in noftra verna- 
cula lingua, cum eum qui nobis moleſflus eſt, etiam factis, quan- 
vis s nibil dicat, ſacere, id of, ceſſare, Jube emus. Sic Jud. xv. 


9. K. 
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word, as a noun, is uſed for a calm, 
an 17D Dp), He(God) maketh the form 
a calm. So the 3 in this place, applied 
to the ſolar light, is, to ceaſe acting up- 
on Gibeon in its uſual manner. The wri- 
ters of the New Teſtament make uſe of the 
like phraſeology; as, Mark iv. 39. And Jeſus 
ſaid to the ſea, Tiuræ * , Be filent ; repiſioe, 
= be mute: and there was p great calm. "Way, 

| as a verb, ſignifies to ſubſiſt or be ſubſiſt- 
| ed, to ſuſtain or be ſuſtained, to ſupport 
or be ſupported ; or to ſupport, and ſo ſuſ- 
tain or make ſubſiſt, whatever is the ſub- 
je& of which it is ſpoken. As a noun, it 
is uſed for the pillar or column of the cloud 
and fire, which was miraculouſly ſupported, 


| fo that the common actions of wind, or 


I ſuch like, 4 not e or drive the parts 
_ - 


9. Et wos os filtis, id et, cefſatis.. Sie Jer. Xxxviii. 27. Silue- 

runt ab eb, id eſt, defierunt interrogare. Sic Latinis ſilentes, 

item cœtus ſilentum ſunt manes. Virg. Silet rex ipſe ſilentum. 
Ita Latinis, Inter arma ſilent leges. Middorch's 2 ohh eri - £ : 
tica facra, under the word E911. 


The word / lentium, and its verb fileo, are alſo 5 nt 
in ſome ſuch manner as is here in the text, to ſubjects 
wherein the light 1s either not in action, or where its ac- 
tion is but ſmall and weak; as luna ſilens in Pliny ; and ſilen- 
tiz lunæ is Virgil; which are expreffions for the new moon, 
whoſe dark hemiſphere, or that where the light is not in 
action, is turned towards us. So ſevera filentia noctis in Lu- 
cretius; and nox, et Diana que filentium regis, in Horace, 
are deſcriptive of the night, wherein there is but a "ey {mall 
degree of that action in which light and day conſiſt. 


64 17%, 


* The word 17 is in this place rendered by Aquils 
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of the cloud by day, or of the fire by night, 
from over the camp of the Iſraelites. And 
this is a caſe in point; for the ſolar light 
upon Gibeon was fo ſupported, that the ſpi- 
rit could not puſh into it, cauſe it to recede, 
and fo take hold of the wings of the earth 
to give it motion as uſual. And Jonab i. 15. 
it is uſed for ſtilling the raging of the ſea; 
dy im 131, And the ſea ceaſed from 
her raging. So the word applied to the ſo- 
lar and lunar lights, will ſignify, that theſe 
two fluxes ceaſed, upon the command to be 
ſilent or ſtill, from the action in which they 
were before, (as the ſea ceaſed from her 
_ raging), and were ſupported in that condi- 
tion; ſo that the ſolar light did not ſpring 
out, and draw in the ſpirit; neither did the 
{ſpirit break in upon the light, and make it 
recede or ſpring out, and fo give room for 
freſh light to come in, and for the ſpirit to 
take its place, and ſo move the earth. The 
_ conſequence to the earth was, that it was 
arreſted in its courſe; and to the moon, that 
her orb was ſtopped from walking in bright- 
eſs, as Job beautifully expreſſes it. The 
noun gn comes next under conſideration. 
The verb Num ſignifies to divide, or cut off |} 
a ſegment, without regard to equal or un- 
equal parts, unleſs determined by the con- 
text; ſee Marius de Calaſio. So I take it 
here to be uſed for that moiety of the hea- 
vens which correſponded or anſwered to or 
ot ECD ine 
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line of interſection of the light and dark- 
neſs, or the ſolar horizon upon the earth: 

for Gibeon, as I ſuppoſe, was near that line 
where the ſolar light was commanded to be 
ſtill; and it ſtayed in the correſpondent line 
of the heavens. For one intent of the mi- 
racle was, that the enemies might not eſ- 
cape alive, by favour of the night : and 
there ſeems the leſs reaſon for a miracle to 
make the ſolar light ſtay, when it would 
have continued many hours above the ho- 
rizon without one. For the miracle is ge- 
nerally ſuppoſed by Chriſtian writers, to 
have happened about ten or eleven in the 


1 morning, in the month of April, or there- 


abouts; and by the Jewiſh, upon the &h 
of June, O. S. So that, without any mira- 
culous ſupply of light, there would have 
been day-light, in the ordinary courſe of 
nature, for ſeven, eight, or nine hours. 


| But to ſee the ſolar light juſt ready to go 


off, and yet ſtay upon Gibeon for the ſpace | 
of almoſt a whole day, in defence of whoſe 
inhabitants the Iſraelites were fighting; and 
this done for the fake of the ſervants of the 
true God, and the deſtruction of the wor- 
ſhippers of the hoſt of heaven ; for ſuch 
were the five confederate kings, was a mi- 
racle neceſſary for the completion of the 
| victory, and dignus vindi ce nodus.. 


It 
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It is evident from the words of the text, 
that it was the ſolar light at that time acting 
upon Gibeon, which was commanded to 
ſtand ſtill; and if that light obeyed the 
command, and ſtayed, this implies, hat the 
earth did not move; in the ſame manner as 
Solomon ſaying, that the ſolar light ſprings 
out, and goes off, implies, that the earth 
turns round: becauſe, if the earth had pro- 
ceeded in its uſual motions, diurnal and an- 
nual, or in either of them, that ſtream of 
ſolar light would be ſhifted off, and left be- 
hind the earth; and fo would every ſuc- 
ceſſive column of light as it came on. So 
by the lunar light being commanded to ſtand 
ſtill upon Ajalon, and by its ſtaying there, 
we may conclude, that the motion of the 
orb of the moon was thereby arreſted: for 
had her orb gone on in her uſual courſe, 
the lunar light would not have ſtayed on 
Ajalon, but have ſhifted its ſtation. And 
as the lunar light is none other but the ſolar 
light which acts upon the orb of the moon, 
and is thence reflected to the earth; it 
ſeems as if ſtopping the action of that light 
on Ajalon, and ſtaying it there, would alſo 
ſtop its operation upon the lunar orb, and 
prevent its ſhifting off the edge of that orb, 
and ſo giving way to the impulſe of the 
ſpirit there; which, as in the caſe of the earth, 
would ſtop her motion. However, I think 
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| it is implied, that her motion was ſtopped, 
buy the lunar light ſtaying on Ajalon, as the 
motion of the earth was ſtopped by the ſolar 
light ſtaying on Gibeon: and as it is the 
ſolar and lunar light which then actually 
were in thoſe places of the earth, which 
Joſhua commanded to continue in fat quo, 
it precludes all ſuſpicion of any deceptio vi- 
1 or of any mock-ſuns or parelia, which 
ſome commentators have propoſed a as a ſo- ; 
= lution of the miracle. 5 5 


8 It has 1 * 1 that hene 2 is 4 _ 
greater friction or action of the light at the 
evening edge of the earth, than at the morn- 
ing; that this occaſions a continual draught 
ſe ſpirit or air there; and that this draught 
gives the earth its motions, both diurnal and 
annual. If therefore this friction and ac- 
tion of the light there was to be ſuper- 
ſeded and ceaſe, the draught of the ſpirit 
would thereupon be ſtopped, and the earth 
would of courſe ſtand Pk in ſome ſuch 
manner as the water-wheel of a mill would 
ceaſe. to be turned round, if the dam or 
race was turned aſide, or ſtopped ; or as a 
hip under fail would, loſe its motion, if the 
action of the wind upon her fails was to 
ceaſe: and the ſtaying of the ſolar light 
upon Gibeon, would as effectually turn off 
the ſpirit, and thereby hinder it from mo- 
ving the earth, as ' thurting down the ſluce- 
N > gs 


| 
5 — 
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Ns gate turns oft the water of the mill-race, 
and prevents it from moving the cog-wheel, 
Tt is this friction and action of the light at 
the evening-edge of the earth, which I 
ſuppoſe was ſuperſeded by the command 
to the ſolar light to be ſilent, or ſtill, Heb. 
11 ; and in conſequence of this it y, 
ſtayed upon Gibeon, which was the cap or 
edge of the earth where the ſpirit and ſolar 
light were acting and moving the globe: 
and if the ſolar light ceaſed to act, and ſtay- 
ed there, the draught of the ſpirit muſt. 
| ſtop of courſe; and the effect of the action 
of the ſolar light and the ſpirit, that is, the 
motion of the earth, would ceaſe likewiſe. 


let T (Fee: 16) be the earth; -- 
Fig. 16. S the ſun, and the dotted lines LS 
the grains or maſſes of the ſpirit 
in their return to the ſolar fire to be ground 
into light; which, in their way, are 
dN, ſucked or drawn into the cap of 
light c, and into the column of light turned 
behind the earth, as it goes forward; which 
may be repreſented by the white ground 
between the black ſtrokes or dotted lines. 
Let ESW be a column or cone of light in- 
terrupted by the hemiſphere next the ſun, 
and by that interruption put into a new ac- 
tion, by which its condition is rendered 
different from that part of the firmament 
next before the earth at E, out of which it 
85 was 
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was formed; and which before the earth 


entered it, was in the common degree of 
light; and EDW a column of darkneſs 


interrupted by the oppoſite hemiſphere of 
the earth, and by that interruption put into 


a different condition from what it was be- 
fore the earth entered it; the parts of it 
being more compreſſed and condenſed. by 
the light being hindered from mixing with 
it, and by the ſmaller maſſulz pervading 
the earth, which the groſſer cannot do. 
Now, the earth, as it goes ſorward from 


W to E, is continually leaving ſuch a co- 


lumn of light, and ſuch a column of dark- 
| neſs, behind it; and the ſpirit in the lower 


part of the column of darkneſs left behind 


the earth, and that ſpirit behind the lower 
end of the column of light alſo leſt behind 


the earth, puſh into the part of the co- 


lumn of light the earth hath left behind, 
and into the edge of the cap of light the 
earth hath turned behind; and the one pro- 


pels, and the other turns the earth, as de- 


| Afcribed above. And the earth will continue 
to move from W to E; becauſe the air be- 
hind it, or at the evening-edge W, 1s con- 
ſtantly kept in a different condition from 
the air before it, or at its morning-edge E, 
Where it always remains in the common 


ſtate, or nearly equal mixture of light and 
ſpirit. Now, ſuppoſe the ſtream or flux ot 


ſolar light at the evening-edge, at WG, to 


P 2 ceaſe 
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ceaſe that action which makes room for a 
ſufficient draught of ſpirit; then, inſtead 
of puſhing into the cap of light, and into 
the vacuum made by the column of light 
leit behind the earth, and ſo turning and 
propelling the earth, it would go on, in 
ſtrait lines, to the ſun, as it does at the 
 morning-edge, in the lines e; and would 
continue to do fo, while the ſtream of ſolar 
lighe SG ſtaid at G, upon Gibeon for in- 
ſtance: for the preſſure of the columns 
ESW, EDW being equal, and no puth at 
W, neither rotation nor progreſſion could 
_ enſue, but the globe of the earth muſt 
ſtand ſtill; and commanding the ſolar light 
to be ſilent, and to ſtay upon Gibeon, pro- 
duced this effect. If it be faid, That the 
ſpirit, repreſented by 2//, might puſh into 
the ſolar light at E, where it is ſuppoſed to 
be in its uſual action, and turn the globe 
round from E to W, though it could not 
give it progreſſive motion; I anſwer, That 
the ſpirit at the morning- edge, at E, would 
not be liable to be ſucked or drawn in there; 
becauſe there is no ſuch heat or friction of 
the light, ſo no ſuch draught there, as there 
is at the evening- edge; the firmament be- 
ing in its common condition of nearly an 
equal mixtute of light and ſpirit: whereas 
at the evening- edge, the column of light 
left behind the earth in its progreſſive mo- 
tion, and the cap of light, turned behind in 
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its rotation, make a conſtant draught there; 
which is the cauſe of the ſpirit's action upon 
the earth, both as to its progreſſion and ro- 
tation; and it is the part of the cap of light 
turned behind, into which the ſpirit puſhes, 
to give the earth rotation; the cap of light 
being more rareſied at the evening-edge, 
becauſe the ſolar light has operated all along 

from the hindermoſt edge to the meridian, 
every line having lately been a meridian : 
whereas, at the morning- edge, juſt the re- 
| verſe has been the caſe, every line having 
lately been immerſed in darkneſs; fo that 
the ſpirit puſhes into night at the morning 
edge, but into day at the evening. But 
ſuppoſing, for the preſent, that the ſpirit 
might puſh in at E, yet it would not be able 
to give the earth rotation; becauſe, to do 
that, it muſt turn E from, and W towards 
the ſan, or into the light: but it could not 
do this, whilſt the ſolar light ſtaid upon 
Gibeon; becauſe it is the reaction, rever- 
beration, or diverging of the light, which 
gives liberty to the one edge of the earth to 
be turned into the light, as the other is 
turned out of it: and as the ſolar light in 
the line SG, did not react as uſual, it muſt. 
_ preſs upon that edge with an increaſe of 
force, which no impulſe that naturally can 
be ſuppoſed at E, would be ſufficient to 
overcome; and while the ſolar light ſtaid, 
and remained dammed up, (if I may be al- 
ow P 3 lowed 
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214 An ENQUIRY after Ch. 4. 
lowed the expreſſion), ſo as the ſpirit could 
not break into it, which I think is im- 
plied in the Hebrew words E217 and "Dp, 
the globe would remain without either ro- 
ration or progreſſion. And if any of the 
ſpirit was drawn in at E, it would skim ho- 
rizontally over the face of the earth from E 


to W, and ſerve as gentle breezes, and 


make the vapours defcend, perhaps 1 in dews, 
to fan, cool, and refreſh the air; and abate 
the heat, chat may be ſuppoſed in thoſe 
parts to which the ſun was then vertical. 
It may alſo be asked, Aſter the injunction 
was taken off, and the light acted as uſual 
upon Gibeon, what was there to give the 
_ ſpirit acting at W a prevalency over the 

ſpirit acting at E that is, Why might not 
the action of the ſpirit at E move the earth 
from E to W, as well as the action of the 
ſpirit at W move it from W to E! for as 
the earth was to begin its motion again 
from reſt, what was there to determine 
that motion in the one direction rather than 
in the other? I anſwer, That the ſhifting of 
the column of ſolar lighr, which had ſtaid 
thus long upon Gibeon, would make a new 
_ draught "of ſpirit at M; and, for the rea- 
ſons above, there could be none at E: and 


therefore, as ſoon as ever the ſolar light be- | 


gan to recede, and admit the ſpirit, or as 
ſoon as NB"? 3 , the day yielded, or 
gave * to the evening, as the ſcripture ex- 

Preſſeth 
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preſſeth it, Judges xix. 9. ; the ſpirit was 
ready, and would ruth i in, purſue the light, 
and give rotation and progretiion to the 
earth, as before. 


1 am aware of objet ions that will be 
made to this account of the miracle. It 
will be faid, that the ſudden ſtoppage of 
the earth would occaſion inundations, and 
| overturnings of buildings, and a general 
confuſion. But ſuch objections as thele 
take their riſe, I think, from our prejudices 
concerning motion. We conceive that a 
body once put into motion, will continue 
to move on aſter the power which put it 
into motion leaves it ; and that it will pre- 
ſerve its motion, without the leaſt diminu- 
__ until ſome other thing put a ſtop to 
it. In this caſe, indeed, the earth muſt 
Fo received a violent ſhock, when either 
its rotation or progreſſive motion, or both, 
were ſuſpended ; becauſe the force ſufficient 
to ſtop theſe motions muſt, at leaſt, be 
equal Go the torce with which it was then 
moving. But this is a wrong ſtate of the 
caſe. For the earth moves in a plenitude 
of matter, which ſtrictly embraceth it on 
every ſide ; and the agent that moves it is 
in continual contact with it, as all its con- 
ſtituent parts are with one another, as well 
_ thoſe before, as thoſe behind the earth, and 


on every ſide. Its motion 1s ſtopped, not 
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by any force applied to its foremoſt ſide, or 
by any obſtacle thrown in its way which it 
cannot remove or ſurmount, but by the 
fluid agent in contact with it ceaſing to im- 
pel it behind. And it may be compared to 
a body moved along or turned round with 
the hand, or any other thing in continual 
contact with it, not by jerks, but by a con- 
ſtant equable motion. When the hand ſtops, | 
rhe body 1s ſtopped, without any the leaſt 
| ſhock to itſelf, or to any thing placed upon 
it. In like manner, a ſhip, when becalmed, 
is ſtopped, without any inconvenience or 
detriment to itſelf, or any thing aboard. 
Beſides, that which keeps the waters from 
overflowing the earth, and buildings, and 
every thing elle in their proper ſituations, 1s 
the expanſive and compreſſive force of the _ 
firmament, which Job calls te garment 
and fwadling-band of the ſea : and this ſuf- 
fered not the leaſt alteration from the ſtop- 
page of the earth; but acts in the ſame 
manner, whether the earth be in motion, 
or at reſt. 9 951 bhOT; 


But ſome will ask, Cui bono? cui uſui? 
To what end, to what intent was this mi- 
racle? Let us ſuppoſe what the ſcriptures 
abundantly prove, that the men of thoſe 
days, like others of a later date, had got it 
into their heads, that there were ſome in- 
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rent or ſuperadded to matter; or that this 
machine acted independent of Jehovah. 
Was it not of uſe, was it not for their 
good, to reclaim them from theſe falſe no- 


tions, and to ſet them right in this impor- 


tant affair? And how could this be done, 
but by controuling nature, and thereby | 
ſhewing that it was at the beck of its Crea- 
tor, to be made an inſtrument in his hands 
to deſtroy i its own worſhippers and votaries, 
and to ſupport the faithful ſervants of Je- 


hovah? The heavens, as a machine, could 


not be deſtroyed, without putting an end 
to all nature. But they could be made to act, 
at the command of a delegated perſon, con- 


trary to their ordinary operations : and this 
was convincing evidence, even to demon- 


ſtration, that the heavens were not, what 
their worihippers took them to be, a god, 


but the workmanſhip of God; and that God 
was Jehovah, the maker of heaven and earth. 
It was ſhewing theſe airlators, that the hea- 
vens were only delegates, and had nothing 
but a limited power of acting; and that Je- 


hovah had reſerved to himſelf the rule in 
the kingdoms of men; and of which, 


deſpite of their god, the heavens, he — 
make them ſenſible. It was gaying by ac- 


tions, what Jehovah ſaid to Nebuchadnezzar 
in words, Thou 


ſhalt know, nw wHhyw , 
that the heavens are my deputi „ It was. 


making their deities ſtand as idle ſpectators 
22 * 
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(perhaps in the very places ſacred to each 
of them) of their votaries total defeat, and 
enemies triumph over them; who were ſo 
little able to vindicate their own honour, 
or aſſiſt their worſhippers, that they were 
made even to fight againſt thoſe they were 
bound to protect. Where then was the 
cruelty to deſtroy theſe rebels to God, and 
his Chriſt, any more than to deſtroy rebels 
to a prince or government, or violators of 
the laws of ſociety: We do the one to 
keep people in their allegiance to a tem- 
poral prince, and in their duty to one ano- 
ther, for the better ſecurity of our tempo- 
ral good and welfare. If the other is as ne- 
ceſſary to ſecure their allegiance to the King 
of kings, and their eternal good and wel- 
fare, is it not of as much higher conſe- 
quence and concern, as our eternal exceeds 
our temporal welfare? And did we think 
the one as intereſting as the other, the 
man and his writings who would ſeduce us 
to deny our Saviour and Redeemer, would 
meet with the ſame fate as he who denies 
the right and title of the temporal prince: 
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Sir Jfaac Newton in bis Optics. 


cc 
40 
5 


* 


the neareſt to the firſt ſprings of nature.” 


« and effects; has even been anatomized, 


* and ſeparated into all its poſſible parts, 
(to uſe the ſame author's words) by Sir 


Iſaac Newton; it may be worth the while 
to take a view of his doctrine of light and 


colours, and ſee what we may find there, 
either to confirm or diſprove the Moſaic 


philoſophy. For, doubtleſs, that great man 
was happily accurate in making his experi- 
ments, though J preſume to think him miſ- 


his philoſophical tenets. 


He 


Of light and its properties, as laid down by 


</4GHT* f1s's albened Newt .- 
nian, © of all bodies is that which 
moſt explains the ſecrets, and brings us 


And as © it has been traced in its motions. 
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taken in his reaſonings from them: and 
if T can thence produce any thing in proof 
or favour of what IT have advanced, it may, 
perhaps, be a means to perſuade people in- 
to a better opinion of Mr. Hutchinſon, and 
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He obſerves of colours, that they are in- 
herent in the rays of the ſun themſelves; 
that is, the ſame rays conſtantly excite the 


ſenſation of the ſame colour, as the red- 
making rays always excite the ſenſation of 
red; the violet- making rays, the ſenſation 


of violet; and ſo of the other intermediate 
ones; and that they will never by any 


means change their colour, nor ſeparate in- 


to other rays; to contain ſuch a colour be- 


ing their eſſence, and nothing can alter 


them; for by the experiment of the priſm, 


light falling upon it, is ſplit into ſeven prin- 
_ cipal rays, each of which carries in itſelf 
a primitive or primordial colour peculiar to 
itſelf; from that mixture of the ſeven rays 
come all the colours in nature; and the 
whole ſeven united, and reflected toge- 


ther from one object, form whiteneſs. 
Now, this is not peculiar to the light from 


the ſun; but light from a candle, ſire, or 
lighted paper, refracted by a priſm, gives 
the ſame ſeven colours: from whence the 
following inferences naturally flow. That 
light as to ſubſtance is the ſame, (ſince it 
has the ſame effects), whether it comes 
from the ſun, a culinary fire, candle, or 
Sc. Air is the fine qua non, without which 
neither a culinary fire, or candle, or Sc. will 


burn; and therefore is the ſubſtance or eſ- 


ſence of fire and light. And as, according to 


Newtons 


— 


| be bounded, 
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Newton's own rule of philoſophiſing, ſimilar 
effects muſt have ſimilar cauſes, as light in a 
_ culinary fire and in the ſun ; thence air, ſuch. 
as ſupports our culinary fire, ſupports the 
fire at the ſun; if fo, the air muſt be melt- 
ed, ſplit, or ground by the action of fire, 
and preſſed out in light. For it is not the 
fewel which affects us, as light and heat: 
tit, as we ſee, is diſſolved, and left as a ca- 
put mortuum, except what 1s carried away 
in ſmoke, and is only a proper medium for 
the fire to act in. What then is it that 


comes out in light and heat, but that which 


went in, v2, the air? But its parts, by 
E attrition, are ſplit, attenuated, and divided 
| fo ſmall, as to affect the eye as light, and 
the hand as heat. Hence we may get ano- 
ther ſtep, that the orb of the ſun does not 
every moment ſend out part of his own 
ſubſtance, (to ſupport which was forged 
the infinite diviſibility of matter), but that 
the groſs air or ſpirit is there ground into 
light, and preſſed out by ſucceeding ſpirit ; 
and conſequently, that as light is every in- 
ſtant ſent. out, groſs air muſt every inſtant 
go in, to make a conſtant flux and reflux 
of this one ſubſtance in its two conditions, 
of light, and air or ſpirit. And this again 
leads us to this concluſion, that to effect 


this, all muſt be full, and this ſyſtem muſt 
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Sir Iſaac Newton next obſerves, that 
lights that differ in colour, differ alſo in 
degrees of refrangibility; and that of the 
ſeven principal rays which form the ſeven 
principal colours, each ray hath its proper 
colour anſwering to its degree of refran- 
gibility; and that the ſeven rays are fo 
refracted, as to have the ſame proportion to 
each other as the ſeven notes in muſic *._ 


It is found, that ſounds are in a recipro- 
cal duplicate proportion of the weights 
which form them. Thus, for inſtance, 
if a hammer of one pound weight ſtrike 
any note, an hammer of four pound weight 
will ſtrike an octave to it: ſo if a ſtring, 
ſtretched with one pound weight, yield a 
given note, ſtretched with a weight of four 
pounds, it will yield an octave ; or, which 
1s the ſame thing, the ſame weight with 
which a ſtring. ſounds any note, applied to 
half the length of the ſtring will ſound an 
octave; and ſo of the other notes, the 
weights being reciprocally as the ſquares of 


* As all the variety of muſic ariſes from ſeven notes or 
ſounds, and all the variety of colours from ſeven ; ſo the 
number ſeven comprehends all that is agreeable to the eyes 

or ears, and completes the harmony of fight and ſound. So 
in the Hebrew tongue, Y, is ſeven, and fullneſs and 


"completion. 


the 
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the Aiticer, Let the line AB * * be ſtretch- 


mi fa fol la fu "0 
gs f e d 6:0 a < 


E DI IRS. 3 | ” 
A t hos 5 
111 3 
* * * © & 8 | * 


s | <q and ſounded, and the . weight which 
at a, its middle, ſounds the octave to it, 
alamire, for inſtance, will at 5 ſound wt, 


the note above it, at cf, at d la, at e fol, 


at , a, at g i. Now theſe proportions 
are exactly the ſame as thoſe of the ſeven 
colours; the ſame diviſions which mark the 
one marking the other. Groſs air or ſpirit 


is the medium of ſound; and light or fine 


ether is the medium of viſion: for we can 


ſee through an exhauſted receiver in which 
a bell will not ſound. When a ſtring of a 
muſical inſtrument is ſtruck, what does this 


do, but put the air around, and perhaps in 


it, in motion; that, the air next adjoining; 


and ſo on, till that next it ſtrike the ear; 
and the ſound will be grave or acute, loud 


or ſoft, according to the ſtroke upon the 


ear? Is not viſion performed in the ſame 
manner ? does not the light from the object 
put the continuous line of particles into 


ka For an exact delineation, ſee Fig. 17. 


motion, 
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224 An ENQUIRY after Ch. 5. 
motion, and ſo puſh thoſe next into the 
eyes, and affect them with the ſenſe of this 
or that colour, according to the ſtroke upon 
the eyes? For, as Sir Iſaac obſerves * , 
Sound in a bell, or muſical ſtring, or 
© other ſounding body, is nothing but a 
* trembling motion propagated from the 
c object; and in the ſenſbrium it is a ſenſe 
<« of that motion under the form of ſound, 
_ « So colours in the object are nothing but 
a diſpoſition to reflect this or that ſort of 
© rays more copiouſly than the reſt; in the 
© rays they are nothing but their diſpoſi- 
tions to propogate this or that motion in- 
c to the ſenſorium, and in the ſenſorium 
* they are ſenſations of thoſe motions un- 
«© der the forms of colours.” They own 
that the air is not all of the fame ſubtilty: 
and, according to Mr. H. it is a mixture of 
light and ſpirit, which are the ſame as to 
ſubſtance, but differ in the ſize of their con- 
ſtituent parts; the light conſiſting moſtly of 
atoms, or ſmall maſſulz ; the ſpirit of grains, 
formed of thoſe atoms ; ſome grains of more 
atoms, ſome of leſs, lo larger and ſmaller, 
from thoſe which will not paſs the pores of 
glaſs, to ſeveral degrees ſmaller; as tens, 
nines, eights, &c. till thoſe of ſingle atoms; 
of which grains ſome will not paſs the pores 
of ſome fort of ſolids, ſome ont the pores 


* Optics p. 109 edit. 1721. 


of 


* 


f 
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of one ſort, others of other ſolids or fluids, 
and the units or ſingle atoms thoſe of all 
others, but not thoſe of their own grains. 
Now, the priſm only ſeparates the light 
from the ſpirit, which is kept white by a due 
mixture of ſpirit ; and the light, thus ſepa- 
rated from the ſpirit, is broken into ſeven 
different rays, differently refracted, and 
which give the ſenſe of different coloare. 8 
cording to their different degrees of refran- 
gibility; the leaſt refracted ray giving red, 
or fire, the ſtrongeſt colour; the moſt re- 
tfracted, violet, which is the weakeſt colour. 


Now, the different degrees of refrangibility 


ſhew, that they muſt ſtrike the eye with 
: Rote of different force; and their reſem- 


blance and agreement with the ſeven notes in 


muſic ſhew, that the ſeven colours are im- 
preſſed upon the ſenſation by the different 


ſtrokes of the finer parts of this fluid upon 


the eye, as the ſeven notes by the different 
ſtrokes of the groſſer upon the ear. Sir 
Iſaac's 13th and 14th queries are very much 
I to the purpoſe. Optics, p. 320. 2. DO 
c not ſeveral forts of rays make vibrations 
| . of ſeveral bigneſſes, which according to 
e their bigneſſes excite ſenſations of ſeveral 
colours, much after the manner that the 
c vibrations of the air, according to their 
« ſeveral bigneſſes, excite ſenſations of ſe- 


ce yeral ſounds? And, particularly, do not 
cc the moſt refrangible rays excite the ſhort- 


Q_ 74 ON 
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226 An ENQUIRY after Ch. 5. 
ce eſt vibrations, for making a ſenſation of 
violet; the leaſt refrangible, the largeſt, 
for making a ſenſation of deep red; and 
the ſeveral intermediate ſorts of rays, vi- 
© brations of ſeveral intermediate bigneſſes, 
« to make ſenſations of the ſeveral interme- 
Cnr ↄ Toon 


« May not the harmony and diſcord of 
colours ariſe from the proportions of the 
vibrations propagated through the fibres 
of the optic nerves into the brain, as the 
harmony and diſcord of ſounds ariſe from 
* the proportions of the vibrations of the 
et air? for ſome colours, if they be viewed 
ce together, are agreeable to one another, 
as thoſe of gold and indigo, and others 
( diſagree ** af OD OFT oe 5 


So again, Query 29. Nothing is more 

* requiſite for producing all the variety of 

Dr. Clarke, in his Latin edition of the Optics, has 

worded the latter part of this query in ſuch a manner as, in 
my opinion, to alter the author's ſenſe unt, enim, alii 
colores, (ſays the Doctor), % juxta /e invicem poſiti ſimul 
inſpiciantur, oculis grati, ut auri et indica; alii autem minus 
grati. i. e. There are ſome colours, which, if they are 
viewed together, are agreeable to the eyes or ſight, and 
others leſs agreeable.” Which does not, 1 think, come 
up to Sir Iſaac's meaning; which is, that ſome colours, as 
gold and indigo, are concords to one another, as thirds, 
fifths, and eighths, in muſic ; and others diſcords, as ſeconds, 
fourths, and ſevenths. If the Latin can be faid to imply 
this meaning, it does not clearly expreſs it 


* colours 
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ce colours and degrees of refrangibility, than 
that the rays of light be bodies of diffe- 
<« rent ſizes, the leaſt of which may make 
c violet the weakeſt and darkeſt of the co- 
« lours, and be more eaſily diverted by re- 
e fracting ſurfaces from the right courſe; 
and the reſt, as they are bigger and big- 
ger, may make the ſtronger and more 

« Jucid colours, blue, green, yellow, red, 
and be more and more difficultly diver- 


(0 ted. 12 


- Thos: far I hive the fatcfattion to go 
along with the great oracle of our nation; 
and may venture to conclude, if you will 
allow the expreſſion, that we feel ſounds 
and colours, or that hearing and ſeeing is 
performed by impulſe 8; whence I would 
infer the neceſſity of a plenitude of matter, 
and that the one ſubſtance of the air, in its 
three conditions, of fire, light, and ſpirit, at 
leaſt of light and ſpirit, is every where, be- 
cauſe we can hear and ſee every where. 


A lichted candle may be ſeen at the diſ. 
tance of twenty miles, ſo will enlighten eve- 
iy part of a mes. of forty miles Ee 


CY The 8 * blind, of about n years 10085 


couched and cured by Mr. Cheſelden, 1729, is a proof * 
this. Every thing he ſaw ſeemed at firſt to be upon his 
eyes, and to touch them, as the objefu of the ſenſe of feel- 


ing touch the Kin. | b- optrogsn apy” ods iy ener hae 
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Now how could this be, if all was not full 
of an aereal medium, whoſe parts are con- 
tiguous and continuous every way? The 
candle cannot ſend out parts ef itſelf to fill 
ſuch a ſpace in an inſtant ; the tallow only 

ſerves to moiſten the wick, and make it fit- 


: | ter for the action of fire to be ſupporte "x 


it; its proper ſupply is the air, without 
which it will not burn; and which is ſent 
out melted in light. But how does this light 
affect the eyes of a multitude, by whom it 
is ſeen at once from all parts of the ſphere? 
The atoms preſſed out from the candle 
move thoſe which are next, and ſo ſucceſ- 
fively in a ſtrait line to each eye, inſtanta- 
' neouſly, or in the ſame moment of time 
that the firſt atom moves the diſtance of its 
own dimenſion from the candle; ſo it is 
| ſeen by each perſon at the ſame time. And 
this is no proof of the infinite diviſibility of 
matter, but of a plenum. For there is air 
in every part of the ſphere, becauſe a candle 
will burn in every part; and it muſt come 
in on every ſide, in every direction, to ſup- 
ply the flame; and ſo light muſt come out 
on every fide; - in every direction, and ſo 
impel the lines of ether which reach from 
the candle to each perſon's eyes. So the 
object is felt by the lines of ether, as any 
thing is felt by a ſtick held in the hand. 
Thus, if we argue from ſimilar effects to 
fimilar r the vaſt 9 which the 
ſun 
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ſun enlightens, muſt be full of light and 
fpirit : the one muſt be preſſed in, to ſupply 
the fire; the other preſſed out, to enlighten, 
warm, cheriſh, and give life, Sc. to the 
earth, its products and habitaties:: and 


this cannot be effected, unleſs this e 
be full and bounded, | 


None "RE? be aupeired that the: Sie 
particles of this fluid ſhould be fo eaſily mo- 
ved in light, when they conſider how ea- 
fily the groſſer parts are moved in ſound; 
nor need they doubt of viſion being perfor- 
med by the motion and impulſe of the in- 
termediate particles between the object and 
the eye, when hearing is manifeſtly per- 
formed in the ſame manner, by the motion 
and impulſe of the ſpirit or grains of air; 
for common air, and not a ſubtil fluid, 
allowed to be che medium of ſound. T he 
report of a cannon is heard ſeveral miles: 
but it could not be heard through a vacuum; 
and fo there muſt be air between quaquaver- 
um. The air is rarefied by the firing of the 
: powder, into which the groſs air immedi- 
| ately ruſhes, and ſo makes the exploſion or 
report, by putting the air around into that 
7 undulating motion that cauſes ſound. The 
air that makes the report cannot ſtrike the 
ear, from which it may be many miles diſ- 
tant; but the ſtroke upon the ear muſt be 


made by the air contiguous to the ear being 


E 5 * 
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puſhed againſt it, by the air next adjoining z 
the undulating motion that cauſes ſound 
being given to the circumyacent air, by the 
groſs air or ſpirit ruſhing into the vacuum, 
or air rarefied by the fire. Seeing the fire 
before the ſound is heard, is no proof that 


ſound is not inſtantaneous, or that light 95 


moves faſter than ſound: for the ſtroke 
upon the ſight is made by the line of ethe- 
real particles puſhed againſt the eye upon 
firing of the powder; and the ſtroke upon 
the ear, by the air or ſpirit ruſhing with 
violence into the vacuum made by that 


| firing, and thereby puſhing a ſtream of air 


or ſpirit againſt the car. So when any body 
is ſtruck, for the ſame reaſon, we ſee the 
ſtroke before we hear the ſound ; and there- 
fore the argument for a vacuum drawn from 
hence i is null. And if ſound be inſtantane- 
ous, then there muſt be a plenum. by their 
own confeſſion ; for they allow, that if there 
were a plenum, ſound would be heard im- 
mediately. If it be objected to this account, 
That there is no ſound when powder is fired 
looſe; let the objector conſider, that the 
ſame reaſon that makes powder confined in 
the barrel of a gun, or Cc. when fired, 
capable of doing ſuch execution, and when 
fired looſe of doing little or none, will ſerve 
to explain why it gives ſuch a report when 
confined, and makes ſo little or no noiſe 
when fired looſe. In the one caſe there is 
nothing 
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nothing ſolid to rebound from till at that di- 

ſtance that its force is ſpent; in the other 

there is the gun- barrel. Beſides, powder 

fired looſe, cannot drive away the air with 

that force or velocity, nor to that diſtance, 
as when confined. Thus, a ſmart quick 

motion of a ſtick or whip will make a crack, 
| when a ſlower motion will give none. So 
1 the ſtentorophonic tube, the ſound by 
| going out with greater force, is capable of 
being heard louder and farther. 


- | There is another reſemblance between 
ſounds and colours, which 1s, that the moſt 
diſtant rays, the violet and the red, ſtrike 
our eyes at the ſame time; and that the 
molt diſtant ſounds, the graveſt and the 
ſharpeſt, come alſo to our ears with equal 
velocity. This again ſhews, that hearing 
and ſeeing have the ſame efficient cauſe, 
and that this cauſe is the impulſe of the air. 
For if the deſcent of a guinea and feather, 
with the ſame velocity, in vacuo, be a proof 
of their being impelled or made to deſcend 
by the ſame agent, and in the ſame man- 
ner; then the blue rays being impreſſed 
upon our eyes as ſoon as the red, and the 
note re being impreſſed upon. our ears as 
ſoon as the note t, will prove, that the 
ſame agent is the cauſe of ſeeing and hear- 
ing, and that they are performed in the 
ſame manner, namely, by impulſe. For 
. ſince 
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ſince hearing i is confeſſed to be owing to the 
action of the air, and to be performed by 
impulſe; ſince light and ſound have ſuch 


an affinity, and the theory of light has 
: ſomething in common with the theory of 


that one and the ſame agent is the cauſe of 
theſe effects, and that this agent is the air? 
What confounded our great men, was their 
| Ignorance of its two conditions of light and 
ſpirit; the one being fitted to act on the 


called air; the other on the internal parts, 
or conſtituent atoms, which was ſometimes _ 
called an ethereal medium, and ſometimes 
nothing. 


tables, to paſs for demonſtrative evidence 


light is fix months in coming to us from the 
neareſt fixed ſtars, fix years and above a 


and a half from ſtars of the ſixth magni- 
| tude: though I muſt do them the juſtice, 


gravitation; what hinders us to conclude, 


outer ſurfaces of bodies, which they alone 


The proof that light is not inſtantaneous, 
drawn from the eclipſes of Jupiter's ſatellites 
not being ſeen to happen at the time for 
which they are calculated, is paying too 
great a compliment to the exactneſs of their 


with any impartial Free 


Upon this ſuppoſition they tell us, ahh 
month from others, and thirty-ſix years 


that they own, that cc this calculation is 
founded 
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« founded upon experiments very delicate, 


e and at the ſame time very imperfe&.” 
This hypotheſis 18 Huygens's and Hart- 


ſoeker's; but Sir Iſaac has adopted it, and 


made it current by his ſanction. According 


| to this theory, the firſt man was five 
| months and three weeks before he ſaw one 
ſtar, and thirty-ſix years before he ſaw 


them all; which would make him imagine 
that they were a new creation: and an 


aſtronomer, while he is gravely obſerving 
the face of the heavens, ſees not the ſtate _ 
of the ſtars as they actually are at that time, 


but as they were fix months, fix years, 


twelve years, eighteen, twenty, thirty, and 
thirty-ſix years ago; ſo always ſees them 
where they are not, above the horizon, 


when they are actually under it: nay, 


while he is expoſing his body to the incle- 
mency of the nightly dews for the fake 
of his fellow-creatures, what he ſees may be 
all phantom and deluſion ; and, for ought 
he knows to the contrary, the ſtars may be 


all annihilated and extinct; and after rack- 


ing his eyes and brain with obſervations and 


calculations, he never can at any one time 


be certain that the ſtars actually and really 


exiſt ; but may always be mocked with falſe 
images and vain illuſions. Our philoſo- 


phers, when they talk or write about theſe 
bodies, ought to uſe the language in which 


we ſpeak of perſons in diſtant countries, 


They 
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They were living, and at ſuch a place when we 
Joins laſt from them. But it does not clearly 
appear how we can by this means ſee the 
ſtars at all times as we do; for when we 
ſee them, the light that comes then to the 
eye, and repreſents thoſe ſtars to us, is not 
that which at that time is ſent from them, 
but that which was ſent fix months or &c. 
ago. Does this light ſtay upon the eye, till 
the other comes expreſs from the ſtars to 
us? or how is it done? I fancy we ſhall 
want ſome new mathematical principles to 
account for it. If light be lines reaching 
from the luminous body to the body illumi- 
nated, and to our eyes; then the moment 
the firſt atom moves its own dimenſion from 
the body, the laſt will ſtrike our eye; ſo be 
Inſtantaneous. Sed. pou. git diutius im- 
morari. 


Ignorance of what light is, | how it is 
formed, and how it acts, has drawn theſe 
great men into theſe, and many more ab- 
ſurdities: and it is a pleaſure to ſee, that, 
after all their experiments, and ſtrenuous 
Joint endeavours to maintain a vacuum, and 
to impoſe upon us words for agents, they 
are forced to own, not only the exiſtence, 
but the agency of a ſubtile fluid, or a me- 
dium of different degrees of ſubtilty, qua- 
quaverſum, and actin 8 quaquaverſum. 


DN 


E 
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The learned Boerhaave, after a life ſpent 
in experiments, found the reſult to be this, 
that fire is always, preſent in every place, 
and in every body ; and that its action is ex- 
cited by attrition, | 


"Naw. the air, in 2 . ws light 
| and, ſpirit, is, actually every where, and in 
every body ; ; and the action of fire conſiſts 


in air in agitation and attrition, which 


grinds. it, and ſends it out in light and heat. 


But it is evident, that this author could only 
mean, that this aereal fluid was every where 
1 within and without. bodies, and was at all 
times capable of being, by attrition, put in- 


to the action of fire; and not that the action 


| of fire was in ef place, and in every 


den 
The great Se. Ilaac Newton, | although 


his whole ſcheme: is built upon a vacuum, 
and matter acting. by certain properties, 
without the agency of a fluid; after the 
moſt. diligent and accurate enquiries, made 
in his maturer years, when his judgment 
was ripened by age and experience, evi- 
dently ſaw. the neceſſity of, and has as ho- 


neſtly owned the agency of an omnipreſent : 


and omnipotent ſubtil ſpirit or ether, which 
he puts not only in his little, but his great 


acuum, and makes the catholic agent of 
an 
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all the phenomena of nature. Let us hear 
WW 


The gravitating power of the ſun is 
ce tranſmitted through the vaſt bodies of the 
* planets without any diminution, ſo as to 
<« act upon all their parts to their very cen- 

<« tres, with the ſame force, and according 

c to the ſame laws, as if the part upon 
e which it acts were not ſurrounded with 
** the body of the planet.” This gravitating 
ower he makes to be lodged in a very ſubtil 
ſpirit diffuſed through the univerſe, of dif- 
ferent ſubtilty and denfity in different parts. 
It is much rarer within the denſe bodies 

e of the ſun, ſtars, planets, and comets, 

ce than in the empty celeſtial ſpaces between 
them, (how ſpaces full of a fluid can be 
called empty, I underſtand not); and in 
« paſling from them to great diſtances, it 
c grows denſer and denſer perpetually, and 
ce thereby cauſes the gravity of thoſe great 

cc bodies towards one another, and of their 

e parts towards the bodies; every body en- 
« deavouring to go” (why did he not here, 
as he does below, ſay, being impelled? ) & from 
e the denſer parts of the medium towards 
<« the rarer. For if this medium be rarer 

ce within the ſun's body than at its ſurface, 
« and rarer there than at the hundredth 
ee part of an inch from its body, and rarer 

TEL. : HPP. 01» 
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« there than at the fiftieth part of an inch 
« from its body, and rarer there than at the 
orb of Saturn; I ſee no reaſon” (ſays Sir 


Iſaac Newton) © why the increaſe of denſity 


| < ſhould ſtop any where, and not rather be 
« continued through all diſtances from the 
( ſun to Saturn, and beyond. And though 
= < this increaſe of denſity may, at great 12 
4 tances, be exceeding flow; yet, if the 
s elaſtic force of this medium be exceedin 
great, it may ſuffice to impel bodies from 
<« the denſer parts of the medium towards 
© the rarer, with all that power which we 
call gravity.” So gravity is now 2mpulſe, 
and motion is in a plenum : for ſurely ſuch 
a fluid medium is a plenum to all intents and 
purpoſes, and mult be preſent to every thing 
eſſentially and ſubſtantially: its preſence ma- 
nifeſts itſelf by its operation, but it could not 
operate if it was not there. But leſt this 
ſhould ſeem inconſiſtent with the planets 
moving in ſpaces free from reſiſtance and 
matter, he would reconcile theſe contra- 


dictions in his twenty-ſecond query. © May 


cc 


0 


cc 


ſpace adequately, without leaving any 


* 


* 


ſer than me or gold And may not 


„ 


not planets and comets, and all groſs bo- 
* dies, perform their motions more freely, 
and with leſs reſiſtance, in this ethereal 
* medium, than in any fluid, which fills all 


pores; and by conſequence is much den- 
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« its reſiſtance be ſo ſmall as to be inconſi- 
os derable, ſcarce to make any ſenſible alte- 
ration in the motions of the planets in 
„ ten thouſand years?” But the mecha- 
niſm of the heavens is ſo contrived, that the 
fluid of the air can never become as denſe as 
gold or quickſilver, except at the circumfe- 
rence of this ſyſtem, where it is condenſed 
to the higheſt degree; and has, by way of 
eminence, the name of zy, GNaB, the den- 
fity; becauſe it is neceſſary that the air ſhould 
be in that condition there, (as it is rareſt or 
| fineſt at the centre), in order to ſupport and 
carry on the economical operations of the 
whole, and all its parts: for it is the whole 
| buſineſs of the macrocoſm to prevent a con- 
denſation. Is there any part of the heavens 
fuller than ordinary of the grains, or large 
maſſes of the ſpirit? thither the atoms or 
ſmall maſſule of light immediately are de- 
tached, to mix among, expand, and rarefy 
them. Is there any place where the atoms 
of light, or finer particles of the heavens, 
more than ordinary abound ? thither ruſh 
In the grains of ſpirit, to prevent a coalition 
of the parts, and to expand them. Thus 
the heavens are in a continual ſtate of war- 
fare; nor is there peace any where, but in 
the high places, as Job fays; that is, at the 
_ extremity of this ſyſtem. If any ſolid in- 
tervenes, as the earth, for inſtance ; the 


light and ſpirit, oy endeavouring to mix, 
8 cCompreſs 
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compreſs it on all ſides, and cauſe, as before 
| obſerved, the gravity of bodies towards it. 
And thus the reſiſtance which this medium 


of the air may be ſuppoſed to give to the 
orbs moving in it, is of no conſideration, 
if (as I have endeavoured to prove) the uni- 
| form accelerative force with which it impels 
them, is ſufficient to overcome it, and to 
continue them in motion. This ſame me- 
chaniſm of the heavens is the cauſe of what 
they call the elaſticity of the air: for the 
finer parts ruſhing in amongſt the groſſer, 


and the groſſer amongſt the finer, to keep 


vp an equilibrium, as the aereal medium is 
in any place finer or groſſer; the fluid in 
that place by this means will occupy more 
room in proportion to the quantity of ad- 


ventitious particles: which the Newtonians 
attribute to the particles themſelves ſetting 
their arms a-kembo, and keeping each other 


at a diſtance. Thus a bladder, with a ſmall 


quantity of air in it, tied cloſe, and ſealed, 
ſo that the air cannot eſcape, when placed in 
the open air, is kept flaccid by the preſſure 


of the outward air ; but place it in the re- 
ceiver of the air- pump, and as faſt as the 
groſs air is drawn out, the finer comes in 
through the pores of the glaſs, and entering 


through the pores of the bladder, blows it 


up : for the extraction of the groſs air makes 
a draught of the finer, whereas in the open 
air there is none. And when the groſs air 


— —ũ———— ͥ — — æ ͤũ — —— — — — 
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is let in again, its preſſure ſqueezes out the 
finer air, and makes the bladder return to 
its former ſhape and flaccidneſs. So, if the 
bladder be placed before a fire, the finer 

parts of the air, made ſo by the action of the 
fire, are preſſed out from the fire by the 
draught of groſs air into the fire, and enter 
the pores of the bladder, and by degrees 
make it ſwell, and become turgid : and I 
think, if the pores of the bladder could be 
ſtopped, by immerſion into any proper fluid, 
fo that the finer parts of the air could not 
enter, it would remain flaccid in the recei- 
Ver notwithſtanding the extraction of the 
air, and the pretended expanſion and elaſti- 


city of that Within it. But to return to his 
enen 4 2 


Query I 2. Is not this medium exceed- 
© ingly more rare and ſubtil than the air, 
and exceedingly more elaſtic and ative? 
and doth it not readily pervade all bodies? 
and is it not [by its elaſtic force] expanded 
ee through all the heavens ?” 


3 Query I. Doth not the A dien of 
light proceed from the different denſity 
of this ethereal medium in different pla- 
ces, the light receding always from the 
© denſer parts of the medium? and is not 
the denſity thereof greater in free and 
open ſpaces, void of air and other groſſer 

«© bodies, 
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te bodies, than within the pores of water, 
« glaſs, cryſtal, gems, and other compact 

e bodies ?” [they are framed ſo as only to 


admit the light, or finer parts of the air]: 
« for when light paſſes through glaſs or 
« cryſtal, and falling very obliquely upon 
dc the farther ſurface thereof, is totally re- 
4 flected, the total reflection ought to pro- 
c ceed rather from the denſity and vigour 
Hof the medium without and beyond the 
« glaſs, than from the rarity and weakneſs 


£ 


ov 


thereof.” The reflection, I ſuppoſe, pro- 


E ceeds from the groſs air or ſpirit, which 
cannot paſs the pores, and fo preſſes on the 
| ſurface ; to which the obliquity of the angle 


and diſpoſition of the pores may contri- 
bute. 


Query 20. © Doth not this ethereal me- 


« dium, in paſſing out of water, glaſs, cry- 


ce ſtal, and other compact and denſe bodies, 
« into empty ſpaces, hh 

“in queſtion 19.], grow denſer and denſer 
by degrees, and by that means refract the 


« rays of light, not in a point, but by 


e bending them gradually in curve lines? 


And doth not the gradual condenſation 


« of this medium extend to ſome diſtance 


* from the bodies, and thereby cauſe the 


“ infletions of the rays of light, which 
*« paſs by the edges of denſe bodies at ſome 
** diſtance from the bodies? 

R Here 


A 


Il of denſe ether, as 
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| Here is an acknowledgment of air and 
ether, or of ether in two conditions, name- 
ly, denſe and rare, diffuſed throughout the 
univerſe, which ſerves to impel bodies from 
the denſer parts of this medium towards 
the rarer, with all that power which we call 
gravity; and that this medium in its con- 
dition of rare, is much ſubtiler than air, 
and remains in the vacuum after the air is 
drawn out. Mr. H. ſays, that the medium 
of the heavens is alternately put into a den- 
ſer and rarer condition; that the light con- 
tinually preſſed out from the ſun, is the rare 
: moiety of the heavens, and the ſpirit, or 
grains of air, continually preſſed in from 
the circumference to the ſun, is the denſer. 
moiety of the heavens; and that the denſer 
parts of this medium, which muſt always 
lie on the hemiſphere of the planets turned 
from the ſun, as the rarer upon the hemi- 
ſpere next it, impel thoſe bodies from the 
_ denſer, Fr the rarer parts of this me- 
dium, that 1 is, towards the ſun, with all that 
force which is called gravity ; and that it is 
the light that remains in the receiver after 
the air is drawn out. Where is the mighty 
difference between the accounts of theſe 
two great men, (if I may without offence 
call Mr. H. by that name), that the one 
ſhould not only be received with approbation 
75 9 At 
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at firſt, but adopted now, by his admirers 
and defenders, in order to free him from 
the confeſſed abſurdity of making gravity an 
eſſential property of matter; and that the 
other ſhould be treated with ſuch ſuperci- - 
lious contempt ? Sir Iſaac himſelf propoſed 
this account of an ethereal medium as the 
cauſe of gravity ; and Dr. Clarke, 1 in a letter 
to Mr. Leibnitz, promiſes, in the name of 
the learned, that if he, or any other philoſo- 
pher, can by the laws of mechaniſm explain 
the phenomena of attraction and gravita- 
tion, he would not only not be contradicted, 
but would, moreover, have the abundant 
thanks of the learned world. And why an 
attempt towards this, had Mr. H. failed in 
the execution, ſhould not meet with a can- 
did reception, is a queſtion the learned 
would do well to take into conſideration. 


We 1 more conceſſions in the follow- 
ing queſtions. 


Query 3. Is not viſion performed . 
c chietly by the vibrations of this medium, 
e excited in the bottom of the eye by the 
4 rays of light, and propagated through 
the ſolid, pellucid, and uniform capilla- 
menta of the optic nerves into the place 
of ſenſation? And is not hearing per- 
formed by the vibrations either of this, 


R 2 1 
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c or ſome other medium, excited in the au- 
te ditory nerves by the tremors of the air, 
and propagated through the folid, and 
« pellucid, and uniform capillamenta of 
* thoſe nerves, into the place of ſenſation * 
00 and fo of the other ſenſes.” 


Query 24. Is not animal motion per- 
c formed by the vibrations of this medium 
excited in the brain by the power of the 
will, and propagated from thence through 
the ſolid, pellucid, and uniform capilla- 
e ments of the nerves, into the muſcles, 
cc for contracting and dilating them ? I ſup- 
_ « poſe, that the capillamenta of the nerves. 

c are each of them ſolid and uniform; that 
the vibrating motion of the ethereal me- 
« dium may be propagated along them 
« from one end to the other, uniformly 
and without interruption ; for obſtruc- 
c tions in the nerves create palſies. 1 


Thins we ſee nothing can be done without 
this medium in its two conditions of denſe 
and rare ether; and yet, in Query 28. Pp. 
339. he can neither do without them, or 
cConceive how they can exiſt. Theſe are 
his words. © And it is as difficult to ex- 
e plain, by theſe hypotheſes,” [meaning 
thoſe mentioned in the former part of the 
_ queſtion], © how rays can be alternately in 
© fits of ay reflection, and caſy tranſmiſ- 
| ” hon, 
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* ſion, un leſs perhaps one might ſuppoſe 
95. chat there are in all ſpace two ethereal 
of vibrating mediums ; and that the vibra- 
e tions of one of them conſtitute light, 
« and the vibrations of the other are ſwifter, 
« and as often as they overtake the vibrati- 
ons of the firſt, put them into thoſe fits. 
e But how two ethers can be diffuſed 
« through all ſpace, one of which acts up- 
on the other, and by con'equence is re- 
* acted upon, without retarding, ſhattering, 
© diſperſing, and confounding one another's 
cc motions, 1s inconceivable,” 


The vibrative motions of the light and 
ſpirit, the one in ward from circumference to 
the ſun, the centre, the other outward from 
the centre to circumference, are ſo far from 
retarding, ſhattering, and confounding each 
other, that they ſupport themſelves and e- 
very thing elſe in this ſyſtem, 1 in their mo- 
tions, ſtations, or Sc. And tne heavens have 
the name of EYIPNY, he ftrugglers; which 
is expreſſive of thoſe alternate dartings of 
the light and ſpirit backward and forward. 
And the Heathens, who were worſhippers 

of the hoſt of heaven, inſtituted vretling 
in their games as a religious ſervice to this 
power; not to mention other obſcene rites. 
This vibration is viſible through teleſcopes; 
and I think it may be called an ocular proof 


of the exiſtence and circulation of the light 
& © ts and 7 
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and ſpirit. So, in a culinary fire, the ſpirit 
is continually going in, and the light coming 
out; and yet theſe alternate vibrations do 
not diſperſe and confound, but affiſt each 
other; and their mutual endeavours pro- 
duce light and heat, But notwithſtanding 
that chis hypotheſis of two ethereal vibra- 
ting mediums is declared inconceiveable, he 
has recourſe to ſomething very like it. For 
he ſays, Query 28. Nothing more is re- 
e quiſite for putting the rays of light into 
e fits of eaſy reflection, and eaſy tranſmiſ— 
« ſion, than that they be ſmall bodies, 
which, by their e powers, or 
„ ſome. er force, ſtir up vibrations in 
what they act upon,“ [7. e. the ethereal 
medium]; 0 which vibrations being ſwifter 
than the 1 rays, overtake them ſucceſſively, 
and agitate them ſo as by turns to in- 
© creaſe and decreaſe their velocities, and 
« thereby put them into thoſe fits.” As 
_ rays of light are bodies, they muſt com- 
poſe a fluid medium, the vibrations of 


which conſtitute light, as above; and as 
they, or their vibrations, act upon another 


ethereal medium, there muſt be two vi- 
| brating ethereal mediums diffuſed through 
all ſpace, by his own conceſſion. And his 
two accounts, though deſigned, 1 ſuppoſe, 
to be different, are the ſame. In Query 21. 
this medium had force to impel bodies, 
with all the power called gravity. In Qyery 
28. it 
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28. it has loſt it again; for there we find 
„the heavens void of all ſenſible reſiſtance; 


* and, by conſequence, 8 all ſenſible mat- 
7 ter. | 


Theſe abſurdities, and inconfiſtencies with 
Himſelf, proceeded from his ſeeing more 
than he was willing to confeſs ; and his 
endeavouring to evade the confeſſion = 
what he evidently faw. He every where 


conditions of light and ſpirit, by its contrary 
| motions, [which he calls vibrations], acted 
upon every thing, and performed all the 
effects he attributed to attraction, and gravi- 
ty, and properties in matter. And at the 
ſame time he muſt ſee, that this was de- 
ſtructive of his whole principles of natural 
philoſophy; ſo would gladly ſhuffle off and 
_ confound what his experiments forced him 
to ſee, and of what they extorted an auk- 
ward confefſion. —If his ethereal medium 
" - fills the heavens, it is by its expanſive 
force; that is, according to him, by not 
5 filling it; the exhauſted receiver is full of 
this medium. and yet empty ſpace and 
the planets move in empty ſpaces, full of 
an ethereal medium. So to ſay, the hea- 
vens are full of emptineſs, is not unphiloſo- 
om however it may be nonſenſe. And 
e talks of fits, inclinations, and diſpoſi- D 
tions, in the 8 of licht, ic as if they 
could 


plainly ſaw, that the fluid of the air, in its 


cc 
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could move of themſelves; and though he 
allows the ſun to be ſupplied, as culinary 
fires, with air, it muſt be only in an at- 
moſphere. In his laſt queſtion he gives up 
his Principia by wholeſale: for he fays, 
*« Seeing therefore the variety of motion 
* which we find in the world, is always 
<« decreaſing, there is a neceſſity of con- 
< ſerving and recruiting it by active princi- 
ples, ſuch as are the cauſe of gravity, by 
which planets and comets keep their mo- 
tions in their orbs, and bodies acquire 
great motion in falling; and the cauſe of 
* termentation, by which the heart and 
blood of animals are kept in perpetual 
+ motion and heat, the inward parts ot the 


c 
cc 
0 
cc 


CC 


earth are conſtantly warmed, and in ſome 


cc 
cc 
cc 


places grow very hot, bodies burn and 
ſhine, mountains take fire, the caverns 
of the earth are blown up, and the ſun 
continues violently hot and lucid, and 
warms all things by his light. For we 
meet with very little motion in the world, 
| beſides what is owing to theſe active prive 
ciples, And if it were not for theſe prin- 
ciples, the bodies of the earth, planets, 
comets, fun, and all things in them, 
would grow cold, and freeze, and become 
inactive maſſes; and all putrefaction, gene- 
% neration, vegetation, and life, would ceaſe, 
and the planets and comets would not re- 

8 „„ % main 
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e main in their orbs.” And in another 
part of this queſtion, he has theſe re- 
markable words.“ The vis inertiæ is a 
<« paſſive principle by which bodies perſiſt 
© in motion or reſt, receive motion in pro- 
portion to the force impreſſing it, and re- 
& fiſt as much as they are reſiſted. By this 
* principle alone, there never could have 
* been any motion in the world. Some 
other principle was neceſſary for putting 
bodies into motion; and now they are in 
« motion, ſome other principle is neceſſary 
_ © for conſerving the motion. If this 
is not an acknowledgment of the inſuffici- 
ency of his own principles, and the ne- 
ceſſity of the conſtant regular action of mat- 
ter upon matter, or mechaniſm in matter, 
to carry on the economical operations of 
nature in the manner we ſce they are con- 
tinued, I know not what is! A vacuum, and 
the gravity of atoms, are the principles of 
his philoſophy ; the firſt he here fills with 
his ethereal medium, and the other requires 
active principles to ſet it on foot, and keep 
it going. Is not that very like a plenum, 
and this as like mechaniſm 2——In ſhort, 
his many doubts and uncertainties about his 
own principles; — his owning attraction 
may be performed by impulſe ;—that the 
atoms of matter are mpenetrable and indi- 
 wi/hible, which deſtroys the account of the 
infinite diviſibility of matter ;—his having 
5 „ recourſe 


„ E A my 


o 
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recourſe to a ſubtil ſpirit, an ethereal medi- 
um, or active principles, ſuch as are the 
cauſe of gravity, to which all the motion 
in the world is owing, manifeſtly prove 
that he was not ſatisfied and content with 
his principles or laws of motion, but was 
convinced that motion was not owing to 
. properties in matter, whether inherent or 


ſuperadded, and that it could neither be 


preſerved nor continued without mecha- 

niſm in matter. And his laſt defender, Mr. 

Maclaurin, acquaints us, that it was his 
opinion early, t that an ethereal medium was 

the phyſical cauſe of the phenomena of na- 
ture; but that he was not able to give a 
ſatisfactory account of the manner of its 
operation in producing the phenomena. 
Mr. Hutchinſon, who never aſpired higher 
than to be a diſciple of Moſes, nor to make 
a greater progreſs in the knowledge of na- 
ture, than to underſtand his writings, has 
from thence [pardon me, courteous rea- 
der] ſupplied rhis defect, and has laid down 
the Moſaic or {cripture principia in ſuch 
a manner, as will explain the agency of 
nature, as ſhe herſelf acts, in the ſhorteſt 
and ſimpleſt manner; and inform us how 
the heavens declare the glory of God, and 
the firmament ſheweth his handy-work. 


985 CHAP. 
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e A P. VI. 


Of the alliance between philoſophy and lol 


Come now to ſhew the uſe and deſign of 
4 philoſophy ; which is, to exhibit ideas 
of what we could not otherwiſe . come at, 
vis. the mode of exiſtence, and manner of acting 
of the perſons in Jebovab; which will prove, 
to demonſtration, the fundamental point of 
Chriſtianity ; I mean the Trinity, of which 
_ philoſophers have fo often called upon us 
for ideas, and of which they have fo in- 
duſtriouſly laboured to deſtroy the evidence, 
by emptying the heavens of that fluid which 
Is s the glaſs that reflects it to us. 


The religion of nature as of late been 
propagated among us with more than or- 
dinary diligence and ſucceſs; and the Chriſ- 


tian faith has been unhappily, and I hope 


undeſignedly, betrayed into the hands of ” 
the infidel, by that fatal conceſſion, that 
Chrifttantt y ' preſuppoſes the truth of natural re- 
ligion. Natural religion ſuppoſes, that 
man of himſelf is able to know, and do his 
duty. And every one may lee, that if man, 
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by his own unaſſiſted natural abilities, is of 
himſelf ſufficient to diſcover what is to be 


ſalvation, there can be no neceſſity for a re- 
velation from God, nor a Redeemer. And 
with what conſiſtency can any one preach 
up, that our ſufficiency is of God, when 
he admits, upon the principles of natural 
religion, that it is of ourſelves? 
yet, with all the rich materials of which 
the Deiſt makes his boaſt, the moral ſenſe, 
the inward feeling, and the voice of God ſpeak- 
ing within us, to diſcover the principles of 
_ morality, and of natural religion, we are 


ſelves. The very foundations of morality 
Which are laid by one writer, are dug up 


« and fancy: © This exalting man to an 
e his conduct far above the reach of his 
with the brutes that perith.” 


_ © Shaftesbury, to whom the world is ſo 


* much indebted for his ineſtimable wri- 
3 
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done, and to do what will work out his 


But 


far from having a compleat ſyſtem of either, 
as is confeſſed by our moral writers them- 


* by another, Every author exhibits a ſyſ- 
tem of morals, ſuch as beſt ſuits his taſte 


2 


« angelic nature, and compoſing laws for 


cc 


* humanity ; that degrading him to a level 
© Lord 


tings,” (fays a late author), © has not pro- 
ved virtue to be our duty, in ſo clear 
and convincing a manner as the ſubject 
requires, in order to form a compleat 
* ſyſtemof morals. —— Mr. Wollaſtan gives 
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4 us only a whimſical ſyſtem of morals.— 
Mr. Hutcheſon's account of morality is 
« ijmperfe&t.——Dr. Clarke's fitneſs and un- 
„ fitneſsof things, and his demonſtration 
| © of the exiſtence and attributes of the 
 & Deity @ priori, aftord no ſolid and per- 
** manent conviction. — Biſhop Butler, a 
% manly and acute writer, though he has 
gone farther than any other to aſſign a 
juſt foundation for moral duty, has not 
* faid enough to afford that light which 
_ © the ſubject is capable of. And thoſe who 
© make morality depend upon the will 
© of God, do not advance us a ſingle ſtep ; 
in the knowledge of our duty. For 1 
„what does it avail to know, that mora- 
lity depends upon the will of God, till 
** we once know what his will is? and how 
( © can we know his will, unleſs he is plea- 
* ſed to make ſome revelation or other of 
it?“ And the author, who has lately 
publiſhed his moral ſyſtem to ſupply former 
defects, may, by ſome future writer, be 
thought to have done as little toward that 
end as thoſe whom he cenſures.——But as 
it is allowed, that we cannot know the will 
of God, unleſs he is pleaſed to make ſome 
rY revelation or other of it, the controverſy 
between natural religion and Chriſtianity 
will turn upon this point, namely, By 
which way God has made this revelation, 
by an inward light, or a written as i 5 
1 5 — 


* 


cc 
cc 
cc 
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And if revelation affords us this knowledge, 


ve have no need to light the ruſh-light of 
| reaſon to ſeck tor it elſew here. 


When the ſenſes have ated. upon any 
material natural object, what they take in 
and retain by that action, is the inward ſenſe 
or idea of the thing; and the knowledge we 
gain by ſuch repeated acts of the ſenſes 


upon nature and her operations, is natural 


| knowledge, or phy/ics. When we make uſe 
of theſe natural and acquired ideas to help 
us to ideas of ſpiritual things, the know- 
ledge we, by theſe means, gain of God and 
his operations, is ſupernatural knowledge, 


or metaphyſics: and fo by things that are 


viſible, within the reach of our ſenſes, and 
which we can underſtand, we are led to the 
knowledge of things which are inviſible, 
without the reach of our ſenſes, and which 
we could not otherwiſe underſtand. Tt is 
agreed, that we have no innate ideas; and 
that nothing can be in the underſtanding, 
but what comes in by the ſenſes. We there- 
fore either can have no ideas of God and 
ſpiritual things, or we muſt take them in 
by our ſenſes. But our ſenſes cannot act 
immediately upon ſpiritual objects, becauſe 
they are not the objects of our lenſes ; 
therefore we muſt have our ideas of ſpi- 
ritual and inviſible things, from natural and 
Viſible things, Bn natural and viſible things 
can 
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can give us no ideas of ſpiritual and inviſi- 
ble things, unleſs they bear ſome analogy 
to them, are the /mulacra or images of 
them. And if they be the images of them, 
they muſt have ban ſo created and framed 

| by Gad the creator, and to this very end, 
| and with this very deſign: for no:hing could : 


be created by infinite wiſdom, but with 
| foreknowledge and deſign. And ſince we 


find in the ſcriptures God and ſpiritual things 


| repreſented to us under the ideas and names 


= 


of viſible and ſenſible things, it is a demon- 
ſtration in itſelf, that God framed them to 
repreſent. himſelf, and what he preintended 


to reveal of himſelf and his ways to man- 
kind. E 


45 Why ſhould God's word and works 
difagree?” (ſays an old anonymous writer). 
But if the ſcripture- account of nature is 
not philoſophically and phyſically true, 
they muſt then be ſuch different things, 
* that the one muſt needs diſgrace the other. 


„ 
1 
06 
C 


ce 


what ſcripture ſhall be applied, and for 
«* whom it was written, if not for us, and 
for our inſtruction. For if they that are 
© whole (as our Saviour teſtifies) have no 
«* need of a phyſician, then did God cauſe 


( 


“ ſelf, nor for his angels; but it was writ- | 


ten for thoſe creatures, who, having lot 
+. Thew 


cc 


IT muſt confeſs, I am much to ſeek to 


ſeripture to be written, neither for him- 
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ce 


(c 


« their firſt eſtate, were ſince fallen into 


corruption. Now, then, if ſcripture was 
written for us, it concerns us much to 
know what uſe to make of it. And this 


we may gather from the different condi- 
tions of man before and atter his fall. 
Before his fall, man was a glorious crea- 


ture, having received from God immor- 


* tality and perfect knowledge; but in 
and after his fall, he exchanged immor- 


tality for death, and knowledge for ig- 
norance. Now, as to our redemption 


from the fall, we may not (in reſpect of 
death) expect it in this world, God 


having decreed, that all men ſhould once 


die. But for our ignorance, we may, 
and ought to put it off in this life; for 


as much as without the knowledge of 


God no man can be faved ; for it is both 
the cauſe and earneſt of our future im- 

mortality. It remains, then, that our 
< ignorance muſt be put off in part, even 


in this life, before we can put off our 
mortality. And certainly to this end 


was ſcripture written, namely, that by 


it we might attain to the knowledge of 


God, and return to him from whom we 


were fallen. And here let me ask, without 


offence, How ſcripture teaches us to know 


God ? Does it only tell us there is a God, 
and leave the reſt to our diſcretion 2 Does 
it teach us to know God by his works, 
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or without his works? If by his works, 
then by natural things; for they are his 


works, and none other: If without his 


works, I defire to know what manner of 


teaching that 1s, for I cannot yet find it. 


„ CC. 


If they ſay it is by inspiration, I ſay too, 


that God can teach us ſo, but the ſcripture h 


cannot ; for certainly ſcripture never in- 
ſpired any man, though it came itſelf by 
inſpiration. But if it be replied, That 
God has given man natural abilities, by 
which he may know God without the in- 
formation of ſcripture; I anſwer, TO 
what end then was icripture wrote? and 


why does it purſue that method by which 
it proves what it teſtifies ? Moſes proves 
God by his creation ; but then he gives a 
Hori detail of the creation and forma- 


tion, in order that we may underſtand 
that proof. If his account of the crea- 
tion and formation be not phyſically true, 
then his proof is. falſe, and he does not 
prove God. If man can prove God by 
natural reaſon, then the ſcripture- proof 
is unneceſlary, and &od acts without an 


end; for with ſuch proof the ſcripture 
abounds. God proves himſelf to Moſes. 
by tranſmutation of his rod into a ſer- 


pent, and of the ſerpent into a rod. And 


to the Egyptians he gives more terrible 


demonſtrations of his power, and ſove- 


reignty in nature, by turning their rivers 


. into 


1 


the firſt of Geng, Tx bw, EN 
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into blood, and the duſt of their land 


into lice; by a murrian of beaſts ; by 


blains 1 boils, and the death of their 
firſt-born; by the ſeveral plagues of _ 


frogs, locuſts, hall, fire, thunder, and 


darkneſs: all which were but great a- 
tural works, by which he proved his Gd. 


head, that he was, as Moſes ſtyles him in 


APXH O ®EOQOS; and as himſelf 


hath faid, And the Egyptians ſhall know 
that I am TYehovah, when I ſtretch forth 
. my band upon Egypt. When he reveals 


' 7 hy 


himſelf to Cyrus, he does it not by a 


ſimple affirmation, that he 7s God ; but 


(e 


he proves himſelf to be ſuch by the 


world that he has made, J. xlv. 5. 7. 12. 


Let any man read thoſe majeſtic and phi- 
loſophie cxpoſtulations between God and 

Job; or, in a word, let him read over 
both Teſtaments, and he ſhall find, if 
he reads attentively, that ſcripture, all the 


way, makes uſe of nature; and has in- 


deed diſcovered ſuch natural myſteries, as 


© are not to be found in any of the philo- 


ſophers. Nay, nature is ſo much the 
buſineſs of ſcripture, that I can find no- | 
thing in it, but what concerns. nature, 
and natural things: for where it men- 
tions regeneration, illumination, and 
grace, or any other ſpiritual gift, it ap- 
peals to nature. So that it 1s abſurd to 
Os "MF ſeparate 


— 
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: 8 


e points, whether we look to the paſt, 
e preſent, or future complexion of the 


« world. To be ſhort, experience, and 


c reaſon grounded thereupon, have taught 


| « me, that philoſophy and divinity are but 


« one and the ſame ſcience : but man has 


« dealt with knowledge, as he does with 


«© rivers and wells, which, being drawn in- 
to ſeveral pipes, are made to run ſeveral 


« ways, and by this accident come at laſt 
«© to have ſeveral names.” 


If we conſider the heavens, the work of 
God's hands, their immenfity, workmanſhip, 
and operations, we may well cry out with 
Cicero from Plato, Necefſe hunc, quem cerni- 
mus, mundum fimulacrum eternum eſſe alicujus 
eterni : © The material heavens which we 


© ſee, muſt needs be a type of the immate- 


rial, or Deity, which we cannot ſee.” 


This indeed is the ſpeculum or glaſs through 
| which we now ſee God, e amypar. , in 
Our great Milton has a ſimilar thought. 

And what ſurmounts the reach 
Of human ſenſe, I ſhall delineate fo, gs 
By likening ſpiritual to corporeal forms, 


As may expreſs them beſt : though what if earth _ 


ſeparate ſcripture and nature, without 
_ « which ſcripture cannot be thoroughly 
« underſtood. And God in ſcripture has 


e given us a character of nature in all 


or | 
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or by an emblem, at St. Paul beautifully, from 
the known type, expreſſes it . And this, 
in truth, is ſpeculative knowledge, where, 
vielut in ſpeculs, we ſee the uncreated tri-une 
_ eſſence, e amypar; becauſe the created 
ſubſtance of the air or heavens, in its three- 
fold agency of fire, light, and ſpirit, is the 

enigma of the one eſſence, or one Nn 
1 three perſons. 


ii the Hebrew of the Old Teſtament, 
the heavens have the apellation of 22H, 
ſhemim, the names, plural. The ſingular 
Ov, ſhem, is name, uſed by the Jews in 
their prayers, Cc. for God, as 1s alſo the 
plural ſhemim. So in the New Teſtament, 
The baptiſm of Jobn, is it from heaven or g, 
men? And in 1 Mac. iii. 18. Non eſt diffe- 
rentia in conſpectu cœli, [i. e. coram Deo], jal- 
ware in multis vel in paucis. So t ]wi = v? 
Lam, Every thing to the name of heaven, i. e. 
God. pen, The heavens [i. e. God] have 
mercy upon thee, See Buxtorf's lex. Chald. 
| &c. "Ava Shem was the name of that ſon of 
Noah, who after the Rood had the birthright 


Be but the ſhadow of heav'n n, and * therein 
n to each other like, more than on earth is thought? 
| | | Parad. loft. 3. V. 571. He. 


5 Agvicy "cod i TS uiayapyai ty; Tw OLKEWO αινπ, b. 
| Aretha i in Apocal. 


I. e. The white robe is the enigma [emblem] of their 
being cleanſed by his own blood.“ Which ſufficiently 
ſhews the word to have the ſignification I have given it. 


transferred 
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transferred to him, and ſo became father of 

the line of Chriſt, the real Shem- Jebowab, of 
whom Shem was then the type. 


3 Since Dy, Bis is thus cotifeſſedly name 
in the ſingular; why cp, Shemim, ſhould 
be denied to be its plural, it is not difficult 

to aſſign the reaſon, when we conſider the 
perſons from whence we had our lexicons 
and grammatical rules, Sc. Some may lay 

a great ſtreſs upon the authority of the ſew— 

iſh Rabbi, as they are pleaſed to call them 

ſelves ; yet they muſt remember, that they 
are the apoſtate race of thoſe who killed the 


Lord of life, who alone had a right to the 


title of Rabbi or Rubbi, as being a perſon of 
of the Rabbim or Rubbim, as the Hebrew 
ſcriptures call the Deity; and who before 
had rejected the Trinity, of which this 
word in diſpute bears evidence : fo very 
unfit perſons to be fole judges in a cauſe in 
which they are ſo deeply concerned as par- 
ties. If the Hebrew ſcriptures bear witneſs 
of Chriſt, as he aſſures us they do, we muſt 
not expect them clearly or faithfully ex- 
plained in thoſe points which expreſs 
what he was to be, do, and ſuffer; or the 
evidence for the Trinity brought to light, 
of which the divinity in him was a perſon, 
by any of the men who rejected him and 
it; and whoſe poſterity continue in their 


rebellion to the — to this day. If they 
| 3 underſtood 


. | feminine, as we have pn, and COYpn, the 


vens, by way of eminence and diſtinction, 
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underſtood the ſcriptures, they would not 
produce, but conceal and ſmother the evi- 
dence for theſe points; if they did not, 
their evidence is worth nothing. But it is ob- 
jected, That M is the plural of w, ane 
not 2Y2w | But why may not each be the 
plural, the one maſculine, and the other 


plurals of the ſingular Pn, flatutum? : 
Will any one deny that pn is the plural 
of pn, becauſe MpT is alſo uſed ? The hea- 


may be called pp, maſculine, and other 
names Mn», feminine. —Beſides, the verb 
on Sv, o Pw, from whence the noun W 
is derived, ſignifies to put, place, diſpoſe, ſub- 
flitute: II. v. 20. Wo unto the callers of evil 
good, and good evil; opt, the ſubſtitutors 
of darkneſs for light, and lig be for darkneſs ; 
D', be ſubſtitutors of bi bo for fweet, and 
ſweet for bitter. And the heavens are the 
placers and diſpoſers of every thing in this 
material ſyſtem, as well as the viceroys 
and ſubſtitutes of the Aleim. And let 
me. obſerve here, that the apoſtates have 
ſerved this word, as they have done dx, 
made it a ſeparate root, as if it had no re- 
lation to the verb gw, which they write 
| Fw, though it occurs oftener without the 3. 
Let us then leave the forgeries of theſe 
Fo apoſtate commentators, and follow the na- 
tural conſtruction of the Hebrew language, 
| | | which 


. 
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--. which dies anne; the plural maſculine of 


the ſingular noun DW, ſo the names, types, 
| eatblemis; ſubſtitutes, or repreſentatives. 
And of what they are repreſentatives, Pſalm 
xix. I. informs us. The names, /hemim, 
don, are the means of exhibiting, or are 
the emblems of the glory of God: and 
though there is no language, and their 
voice is not heard, yet they more plainly, 
than any created intelligent being can b 
voice, declare the eſſence and perſonality 
of thoſe who framed it, to all men in all 
languages. This type is ſo expreſſive of the 
original, that it is impoſiible to evade it; 
and conveys the great myſte:y of the Trini- 85 
ty to our underſtandings by ideas of ſenſe. 
The unity of the eſſence is exhibited by its 
unity of ſubſtance ; the trinity of KP om: 
by its trinity of conditions, fire, light, and 
ſpirit. Thus, its one ſubſtance in three con- 
ditions, ſhews the Unity in Trinity; and its 
three conditions 1 in or of one ſubſtance, the 
Trinity in Unity. And in this material cre- 
ated trinity, as in the exemplar, none is 
afore or after other; but the three condi- 
tions, as the three perſons, are co- eternal to- 
gether and co-equal: for let philoſophers 
ad reaſoners conſider air in the action of 
fire, and let them tell me which of its three 
conifitions, fire, light, and ſpirit, exiſts be- 
fore or after the other, or which can exiſt 
without the other two. And as God has 


8 4 created 
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created and framed this type, the heavens, 


into a machine capable of ſupporting them- 
ſelves mechanically by perpetual motion and 


circulation, in imitation of perpetual life, 


and of communicating motion, and ſo life, 
to animal bodies; this is a type of the life 
they, the eſſence, have in themſelves, and 
alſo an emblem and type of that life they, 
the exemplars, have given to the ſoul; and 
an emblematical earneſt and pledge, that 


they will give it to the immortal bodies of 
men hereafter. 


If we confalt the writings of the Old 
and New Teſtament, we ſhall find the per- 
| ſons of the Deity repreſented under the 
names and characters of the three material 
agents, fire, light, and Jpirit ; and their 
actions expreſſed by the actions of theſe, 
their emblems. As the part of the firſt 
perſon, according to the covenant of grace, 
was to take vengeance for fin, Vengeance 
is mine, I will repay, faith the Lord; ſo 
his emblem or type is the Hun, chame, the 
ur fire: and his wrath is deſcribed as fire, 


and its effects are taken from, and deſcri- 


bed by the effects of fire; Nah. i. 2. God 
[De 1s jealous, [N13Þ] and Fehovah revenge 
Jul, and full of wrath ; \nnn vy2 | Jehovah 
revengeful to his enemies, and watchful [1913] 
againſt thoſe that hate him. Where Np, 
and "NJ, 0 obſerved to me by my worthy 

friend 
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friend Mr. Bate), are particularly expreſſive 
of. the effects of man, or the manner of the 


acting of fire. It firſt heats inwardly ;— 
increaſes gradually ;—watches or ſearches 


| where to break out, and ſo takes vengeance 
upon what confined or raiſed it. So verſe 
6. Dun, His anger [or wrath| is poured out 
as fire. Num. xxv. 4. That the fierce an- 
ger [Heb. nan, another word for the ſolar 
fire] may be turned away from Jjrael, Pal. 


| xcv.11. I have ſworn in my wrath, [Heb. 


ede, the ficry viſage at the orb of the ſun, 
the place where the ſpirit comes in, and the 


halitus goeth forth]. If. Ixvi. 1 5. For be- 


Hold, Fehovah will come with fire, to render 


his anger with fury, and his revenge with 


flames of fire. Deut. iv. 24. Jebovab is a 


conſuming fire. Chap. ix. 3. Jehovah go over 
before thee as a con uming fire. Heb. xu. 


29. Our God is à conſuming fire; and in 
many other places. The Heathens called the 
ſolar fire, Father ; and made all things to be 
produced and begotten by fire alone. The 


lacrifices, which were typical of Chriſt, 


the real ſacriſice for ſin, were conſumed, 
and ſo accepted by fire; and, upon parti- 
cular occaſions, fire from heaven fell upon 


the facrifices, as marks of God's acceptance 
of the victim, and of his wrath being ſa- 
tified. —So, when Jehovah confirmed the 
_ covenant with Abraham, a fire, like that of 


a furnace 


e 
1948 
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a furnace, paſſed through the divided pieces 
of the facrifice, and conſumed them. Fire 
fell upon the ſicrifices which Moſes offered 
at the dedication of the tabernacle, and 
upon the facrifice of Manoah, Samſon's 
father; and doubtleſs, though it is not ex- 
preſsly mentioned, upon the firſt facrifice, 
namely, that of Abel. So at the dedicati- 
on of Solomon's temple, fire came down 
from heaven, and conſumed the burnt-of- 
tering, and the glory of Jehovah filled the 
houſe : and accordingly, upon the fight of 
_ theſe his emblems, (the fire from heaven, 
and the glory), all the children of Iſrael 
fell down and worſhipped Jehovah ; which 
| thews, that they knew them to be his fym- 
bols.—So in the conteſt between Jehovah 
and Baal, the deciſion was by fire: He ſhall 
be of the Aleim who anſwereth by fire. And 
the fire of Jehovah fell, and conſumed the burnt- 
offering, —And when the apoſtate King of 
Ifrael (who ſerved the material agents, in 
oppoſition to what they repreſented, the 
true, the very Jehovah) ſent his captains 
of fifties to take Elijah the prophet of Je- 
hovah, fire came down from heaven at his 
command, and deſtroyed them. So, when 
| Nadab and Abihu offered ftrange fire, the 
fire from Jehovah avenged the affront, and 
_ devoured them. And fo, in the rebellion 
of Korah, fire from Jchovah conſumed the 
1 3 oy tWO 
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two hundred and fifty men that offered in- 
cenſe. So the viſible appearance of Jeho- 
vah, or his ſchechinab, as the. Jews call it, 
Was fire breaking out of thick darkneſs. 
The appearance to Moſes in the buſh was 
fire: he led the Iſraelites through the wil- 
derneſs by a pillar of fire; and at the rein- 
ſtitution of the law by Moſes, Mount Sinai 
was altogether on a ſmoke, becauſe Febovah 
deſcended upon it in fire. Ihe mountain burnt 
with fire, unto the midſt of heaven in darkneſs, 
a cloud and thick darkneſs.--There were thunders, 
and lightnings, and a thick cloud upon the mount. 
And the Iſraelites called this appearance 
the glory and majeſty of Jehovah. And 
Daniel ſays, that a fiery ſiream iued and came 
forth before bim. So in the Pſalms: He 
bowed the heavens, and came down, and dark- 
neſs was under his feet. He made darkneſs his 
ſecret place round about him, his pavilion con- 
denſed waters, with thick clouds of the fſzes. 
At the brightneſs before him, his thick clouds 


kindled, hailftones, and coals of fire. So in 


Esgekiel: A whirlwind came out of the ſecret 
place, the great cloud, and a fire infolding itſelf: 
and the fire was bright, and out of the fire went 


forth ligbinings.— As light and ſpirit are the 


peculiar titles of the ſecond and third per- 
ſons of the Trinity, (as I ſhall ſhew below); 
and as fre is really a condition of the hea- 


vens, as much diſtinct from /ight, as {gh is 
from 
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from the ſpirit; ſo ere is the ſymbol of the 7 
firſt perſon, who was in fulneſs of time to 

take vengeance upon the real ſacrifice for 


| fin, as his ſymbol fire did, in the mean time, 
confume the typical ſacrifices. 


The ſecond perſon is called the he be. 
The people which fat in darkneſs ſaw a 8 
light, [ſpoke of Chriſt]; and to them which 
fat in the region and ſhadow of death light is 
Sprung up. —A light to lighten the Gentiles, and 
the glory of thy people fuel In him [Chriſt] | 
Ds life, and the life was the light of men.— 
That was the true light, which I1ghteneth every 
one which cometh into the world. — And this is the 
condemnation, that light is come into the world, 
and men bel darkneſs rather than light, tor 5 
cauſe their deeds were evil, I am the light of 


be world: he that followeth me, ſball not walk 


in darkneſs, but ſhall have the light of he, 
If then Chriſt be the light, and 79 bt be the 
life, thoſe who reject Chriſt * walk in 
darkneſs here, be caſt into outer darkneſs 
hereaſter, and be ſeparated from God, which 
is the life of the ſoul. And this gives the 
reaſon why they are ſuch friends to dark- 
nels, and oppoſe the hight. et a little while 
is the light with you, walk while ye have the 
light.—#/b:le ye have the light, believe in the 
light, that ye may be the children of light, 


(7. 4 Chriſtians] have ſet zbee [Chr . | 
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to be a light of the Gentiles, that thou ſhouldſk 
be for ſalvalion unto the ends of the earth. So 


in the Old Teſtament : The Lord Fehovah is 


my light and my ſaFvation: ſpoke (as proved 


4 by Mr. H.) of Jehovah the ſecond perſon 


in Chriſt; for if there be three perſons in 


| Jehovah, each is Jehovah. —Shew thy ſer- 


_ vant the light of thy countenance. —O ſend out 


thy light and thy truth, that they may lead me, 
and bring me unto thy hi y hull, and to thy dwel- 


lead us, and bring us to himſelf, his holy 


him alone, we muſt hope to ſee the light. 

Thoſe who expect to ſee it by other means, 

will find themſelves diſappointed ii in dark- 
nels, L 


the ſun [or light from the ſun, as ſhemeſh 


Jun of righteouſneſs ſhall ariſe ; called, Luke 


light of the Gentiles. I will alſo give thee for 


a light to the Gentiles, that thou mayeſt be my 


Jaboati on unto the end * the earth, — But I 


might LET 


ling. Chriſt is called the /ght and truth in 
the New Teſtament; and it is he alone can 


hill: For with thee [that is, Chriſt I 
well of life, and in thy light hall we ſee light. 
As Chriſt is the light, through him, and 


The ſecond perſon i is fiyled by Malachi 


ſignifies] of righteouſneſs : Mal. iv. 2. The 


'L 78. avatorn e ues, the day- ſpring [or 
Jun-rifing } from on high.—1 will give thee for 
4 covenant | Heb. purifier | of the people, for a 


: i 
4-8 4 
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might run through the whole ſcriptures, 
were I to cite all the places where the ſecond 
perſon is deſcribed under the name light, and 
other equivalent terms: for as he, in the 
compound perſon Chriſt Jeſus, was the end 
of the law and prophets, of whom they all 
bare witneſs ; the whole ſcriptures were 
wrote to record him and his actions; the 
Hebrew records, predictively, what he was 
to be_ do, and fee, for man's redemption; 
the Greek records, that he was that perſon, 
and that he did and ſuffered what was pre- 
dicted of him; and fo fully anſwered the 
predictions by the completion : and the be- 
lieving Jews worſhipped by types, in hope, 
through him who was to come, and be ma- 
niteſted ; and prayed through him, and the 
Holy Ghoſt, frequently, in words as plain 
as they can be expreſſed now; though over- 
looked by modern Chriſtians, by reaſon of 
their not underſtanding the emblem and 
type from whence the ideas are taken, 


As light, the emblematical name of the 
fecond perſon of the divine eſſence, is the 
matter or ſubſtance of the heavens in irra- 
diation from the fire of the ſun to the cir- 
cumference; and is the ruler and chief 
agent in every action in matter; diffuſes 
beneficence every way ; gives life, the 
power of viſion, the means of ſenſation and 

perception 
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perception of itſelf, and other objects, with 
the pleaſures which thence ariſe; is the glo- 
ry of the heavens, and the ſubject · and ob- 
jet of man's admiration : ſo the perſon it 
repreſents, is, by covenant and ceſſion of 
the other divine perſons, the king, the ru- - 

ler, the chief actor in the act of grace, and 
the divine ceconomy ; diffuſes the benefits of 
his merits to all men; ſupports and gives 
daily bread to the ſouls of believers ; and 
will enable them to receive, and furniſh 
them with perception and pleaſure, ſuch as 
we can have no higher ideas of here; and 
will give, and make them capable of recei- 
ving a weight of glory from him to all eter- 
nity. So he is moſt eminently the glory; 
and the perſon to. whom we ought to attri- 
bute the glory, the power, and the king- 
dom, for the glorious work of our re- 
demption, for ever and ever, Amen. In 
ſnort, he acts the ſame part in the ſpiritual 
irradiation, as his emblem, the material 
light, in the material irradiation; and the 
benefits of what he did and ſuffered for our 
redemption, are conveyed to us under the 
ideas and effects of what the material light, 
his type, does to the body. His miracles 
were all of the benign kind, anſwerable to 
his type, freeing men from thoſe diſorders 
and maladies, which, for want of a due 
mixture of light in a due degree, had, 
£9 5 through 
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through the malice of the powers of dark- 
neſs, been brought upon them. His raiſing 
from the dead was giving light, and life, 

and delivering from darkneſs, the ſhadow 

of death: beſides the emblematical evidence 
that he could and would cure the maladies 
of the ſoul, ſuſpend its death, free it from 


the power of hell and fin, and raiſe the 
body when diſſolved or rotten, as we term 
it, and fo ariſe with healing in his wings, as 


Malachi words it, properly and agreeably to 
the type; light being the circulator of our 
blood and fluids, (as Mr. H. has proved), 
and the grand healer. For it is ſufficiently 
demonſtrated, by repeated chymical expe- 
riments, made by thoſe who had no turn 
to ſerve, that thoſe medicines are the grea- 
teſt healers, reſtoratives, and &c. Which 
contain in them the greateſt quantity of 
the particles or fluid of light, (or fire, as 
they call it) ; as oil, for inſtance, which 
| beſt cures the bite of the ſerpent. = 


Ihe viſible | appearance or ſchechinah of 
the ſecond perſon is alſo /ght or glory. Ba- 


laam propheſied, that a ſtar ſhould come 


out of Jacob; and an extraordinary light 
(ſuch perhaps as led the, children of Tfrael 
through the wilderneſs) prefigured the birth 
of Chriſt to the Magi of the eaſt; and the 
glory of the Lord, with a perſonal appear- 
. 8 ance, 
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ance, human I ſuppoſe, made known his 
birth to the ſhepherds. His transfiguration 
was in light and glory; and his appearance 
to St. Paul, upon his converſion, was in 
1 5 aj and glory, whoſe brightneſs was viſi— 
ö diſtinguiſhable from, and above the 
5 of the ſun in its meridional ſplen- 
dour. And in the Old Teſtament, in almoſt 
innumerable places, we read of the glory 
Jehovah, or of Jehovah, appearing to the 
Iſraelites in glory, and acknowledged by 
them as the ſtanding and well-known em- 
blem of his preſence: nay, where-ever it 
appeared, it immediately and infallibly, at 
firſt fight, determined the authority and 
commiſſion of the prophet, and produced, 


at leaſt, fear and outward ſubmiſſion in the 


moſt obſtinate, and made them ſenſible of 


the immediate preſence of the ſpiritual 
power of that perſon in that place whom it 
repreſented; and to this day rays of light 
or glory round an head, are the common 
emblem of Divinity. C hriſt, in the Reve- 

lation, calls himſelf the br 207 and morning 

ſlar; and it is expreſsly ſaid, that the ges 
/ God and the Lamb will be to the new. Je- 
ruſalem, and its happy inhabitants, what 
the material ſun and light is to | this earth 
and 1 its inhabitants. „ 


os The * terſin . no 1 name but 
thar of the Jpirtt, with rhe addition ſome- 
| times 
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times of holy, ſeparated, Heb. p. And 
his actions in the ſpiritual economy are 
| agreeable to his type in the natural œcοꝙ. 


my, ſuch as inſpiring, impelling, driving, 


leading. Thus, Jeſus is faid to be led, or 
driven, by the ſpirit into the wilderneſs *; 
and believers are ſaid in ſcripture to be 
ſandctiſied or ſeparated by the Holy Ghoſt the 
Comforter, Sc.; all in terms taken from 
the actions of the material ſpirit, which 


moves all uſeful things in their proper cour- 


ſes, ſeparates all things noxious or offenſive, 
and drives them off; and cools, refreſhes, 
and allays the heat of the body, ſo com- 
| forts, c. When he deſcended upon Chriſt 
after his baptiſm, it was in the appearance 
ok a dove, the known emblem of the ma- 
terial, and thence of the immaterial ſpirit; 
and on the day of Pentecoſt, after Chriſt's 
aſcenſion, when he proceeded from the Fa- 
ther and the Son, according to our Saviour's 
promiſe while on earth, he came in a ru/þ- 
ing mighty wind, the ſymbol of his preſence, 
and fled all the houſe where the apoſtles, 
Fc. were aſſembled together. The texts in 
the Old Teſtament which mention the Spi- 
rit Jehovah, or of Jehovah, are too man 
to cite, and too plain to be miſtaken. 


* Maith, iv. 1. Marl i. 12. Luke iv. 1. 
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As the idea of the perſonality of the di- 


vine eſſence is thus carried through under 
the names and actions of the material ſub- 
ſtance of the heavens, in its three conditi- 


ons, of fire, light, and ſpirit; each perſon 


of the eternal eſſence acting the ſame part 


in the ſpiritual economy and ſpiritual irra- 


diation, as each condition of the material 


ſubſtance acts in the natural economy and 


material irradiation: this, to unprejudiced 


perſons, muſt go a great way in confirma- 
tion, if not amount to a 250 of the ſcrip- 


ture-dodtrine of the Trinity. 


If inflaits wiſdom 1 proper to 


—— . ¹ 


write the characteriſtics of itſelf at firſt, in 


the book of nature, the heavens ; it is rea- 


{onable and natural to ſuppoſe; when he re- 


vealed himſelf to men by writing, he would 
order his ſervants, the inſpired penmen, to 
record by letters the eſſence and manner of 


exiſtence of him, the Deity, agreeable to | 
the characters before wrote in nature. And 


as the one ſubſtance of the heavens, in its 


three conditions, of fire, light, and ſpirit, 
is repreſentative. of the undivided eſſence 


in three perſons, Father, Son, and Spirit; 


we may expect in their writings to find a 


ſingular word to expreſs the eſſence, and 
a plural one to denote the perſons. 


To | Accord- 
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Accordingly we meet with, in the He- 
brew ſcriptures, the ſingular name many, 
Febovah, and the plural cmd, Aleim ; 
both, indeed, uſed for the Supreme Being, 
and tranſlated generally Lord and God * 
though ſometimes ſo placed as evidently, 
from the context, to ſhew that they have a 
_ diſtin& radical idea, and are intended to ex- 
preſs ſome ſort of perſonality in the one eſ- 
ſence of the Deity. The conteſt between 
Elijah and Baal's s prophets, was, Whether 
Jehovah or Baal was Aleim? Now, this evi- 


dently proves, that the words Jehovah ad 


Aim cannot mean the ſame thing with re- 
card to the Deity, but muſt have diſtinct 
radical ideas; becauſe the conteſt ſhews, that 


Fehovah and Baal were beings toto cœlo diffe- 


rent, which each ſide took for what they 
i ſignified under the term Aleim; both agree- 
ing in what Aleim was, but not which eſ- 
| ſence was Aleim: fo the being each took 
for ſupreme, was to be worſhipped, as be- 
ing Aleim, whatever may be expreſſed by 
that word. That it is not the incommuni- 
cable eſſence which is expreſſed by Aleim, is 


evident from hence, becauſe that name is 


given to men; which plainly ſhews, it muſt 
carry 1 in it the idea of ſome condition « or ob- 


$0 I hs . becauſe Tebovab i is very often rendered | 
God in Exeter. 3 | 


ligation | 
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ligation which the perſons ſo called were 
under, and took that name from. So it 


is not an effential, but a conditional one. 


Which ſeems farther probable from the 
grand precept of the law, Hear, O Ifrael, 
Jebovab our Aleim is one Fehovab. Now, the 
perſonal pronoun aus being joined to Aleim, 
puts it beyond diſpute, that it muſt be a 
relative name of office or condition, or Sc.; 
and Jehovah being joined to it, implies ſome 
relation in which Jehovah ſtands towards 
his creatures by the name Aleim, which as 
Jehovah he doth not, which therefore never 

has any of the relatives my, thy, our, or &c. 
added to it. And as Aleim is confeſſedly 

plural, and Jehovah ſingular, and has no 
plaral ; it ſtrongly intimates, that Jeho- 

vah Aleim being ſaid to be one Jehovab, is up- 


on account of the plurality of perſons inelu- 


ded in the plural word Aleim; that it might 


not lead into a miſtake of more Jehovahs 
than one, but that the plurality of perſons 
in Aleim were but one Jehovah. 


The name Fehovab is allowed, both by 
Jews and Chriſtians, to ſignify the eſſence, 
the 9 Wy, XA 0 Nv, KH © ETOMEVAS 5 3 and, ac - 
cording to Mr. H. it is derived from ab, 
the eſſence, and hovah, exiſting with pow- 

ers neceſſarily and voluntarily in itſelf. S0 
Jehovah | is the being neceſſarily exiſting of 
T 4: Ws 
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and from himſelf, with all actual perfecti- 
ons originally 1 in his eſſence. 


s Jehovah 1 18 abſolute and eſſential fo 
3 is owned to be relative, and oli 
cial, and reckoned among the names of 
God. which are taken from his attributes, 
or works. And as it is a name freqently 
joined with Jehovah, who is termed the 
Aletim of Abraham, Iſaac, and Jacob; of 
Iſrael; nay, of all the earth ; it naturally : 


leads one to conclude, that this name car- 


ries in it the idea of ſome act of grace, 
whereby Jchovah was graciouſly pleaſed to 


make himſelf known to his fallen creatures. 


The thoughts of abſolute perfection (ſuch 
as the name Jebovab implies) muſt be dread- 
ful to fallen man, who has loſt all that was 
perfect in him, and forfeited all right to 
abſolute goodneſs or mercy, which he could 
only face when in his perfect ſtate; and 
abſolute juſtice muſt, irrevocably, condemn 


him to abſolute and eternal miſery, As Je- 


hovah therefore condeſcended to own him- 
ſelf the Aleim of the whole earth, that is, of 
loſt fallen mankind ; and as he made a cove- 
_ nant, which he ſware by himſelf to perform, 
that he would, in his own proper time, re- 
trieve and redeem loſt man, by a perſon of 
the Godhead taking fleſh, and ſuffering in 
his ſtead; it looks highly probable, that hs 
word Aleim was intended to convey, to man, 


ſome Gs 
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ſome idea of this covenant in his favour, en- 


tered into, among themſelves, by the three 
perſons of the Deity; to which, as each 


Was a party, it carries along with it the rea- 
ſon why Aleim is plural, and why every na- 
tion gave that plural name to, and contended 


ſo warmly for what they worſhipped as God, 


being Aleim; as being a name adapted to 
the condition of fallen man, and expreſſive 
of the ſalvation of which they ſtood in need, N 


which Jehovah was not. 


Theſe confidderations naturally determine 


to Mr. H's derivation of the word Brn19R, 


7 Aleim, from NY,, Ale, an oath, or conditio- 


nal execration, which perſons put themſelves 
under to perform a covenant ; fo Nod, Ale, 
as a perſon, one under a conditional execra- 
tion, and plural Aleim, more perſons than 


one, under a conditional execration. And 
this name, ſuitable to the genius of the 


Hebrew, affirms the making of a covenant, 


as much as if it was deſcribed by a circumlo- 


cution of other words; for when the verb 


and noun expreſs the ſame thing or action, 


the noun is ſufficient without the verb. F or 
calling A the maker, implies he made; ſo 
calling the Deity creators, implies they 

created; and calling them Aleim, is af- 
firming g had entered into an Ale, from 


which they took that name. And ſo the 
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ſame three radical letters in Hebrew, as in 
do, are both the verb and noun, and ex- 


preſs the doing the action, the perſon who 
hath done it, and the action elf. 


The wad Aleim does not, 1 
form us what the conditions of the cove- 
nant were; only that a covenant was made, 
which they bound themſelves to por form. 
But the terms are plainly enough to be col- 
lected from the ſcriptures; which inform 
us of man's fall, and of the promiſe then 


made, that the ed of the woman ſhould 5 


bruiſe the ſerpent's head. And as it is al- 
lowed by our divines, that a covenant was 
made to redeem fallen man, why ſhould it 
then ſeem ſtrange, that the divine perſons, 
who made it, ſhould take a name expreſ- 
ſive of that action? 


To this I may add, that the 8 
frequently repreſent Jehovah as ſwearing, 
and referring, as it ſhould ſeem, to ſome 


original oath, under which he was bound 


to his creatures men, as well as men to 
him: By myſelf have I fworn, ſaith Jebo- 
wah, that in thy [Abraham's] feed ſhall all 
the nations of. the earth be bleſſed. Which is 


an oath of the ſame import as the original, 


namely, to redeem fallen man by the in- 
| carnation of the ſecond perſon of the Trini- 


ty. 4 have fworn by my . that 1 
will 
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| will not fail David. Jchovab bath ſivorn, 


and will not repent, Thou art a prieſt for ever 
After the order of Melchizedek.—But in theſe 
places the word ya is uſed, and not Nod; 
which is made an objection to Mr H.'s ſenſe 
of Aleim. But this proceeds, I think, from 
not diſtinguiſhing between the radical ideas 
of the two words: though, if I may pre- 
ſume to judge from the temper of the ob- 
jectors, as it ſhews itſelf in their writings, 
they would have made objections whatſo- 
ever word had been uſed. yaw is not pro- 
perly to fweor, or pronounce a curſe, which 
was the form of giving and taking an oath ; 
the idea is. perfect, compleat, Tufficient ; 
and the verb is uſed in this ſenſe in xa, the 


active conjugation. In mphel, the paſſive, 


it 1s tranſlated to ſwear ; but, according to 
the idea, ſignifies to be made perfect, com- 
pleat, fufficient ; ſo made fit to be truſted, or 
relied upon, by being bound, as we fay of 
a perſon when he hath executed a bond, 
or taken an oath; and the word implies che 
whole tranſaction, or execution of the deed, 
whereby what is done, becomes a ſecurity, 
as we call it, to explain myſelf as well as I 
can after che manner of men. And Note, 
as a verb, is to pronounce or denounce a 
curſe; which, as it appears from ſcripture 
and antiquity, was the form of adminiſter- 
ing and taking an oath, and the method 
of hn into and ratifring covenants; 

namely, 
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namely, by pronouncing a curſe on the 
one hand, and conſenting to it on the 
other: as Deut. xxvii. 26. Curſed be be that 

 confirmeth not all the words f this law to do 
them: and all the people ſhall ſay, Amen.. 


And in 1 Sam, xiv. the two words nod 


and y- are uſed equivalently. ver ſ. 24. 
Saul vd] put the people under an ale, ſay- 


ing, Curſed be the man that eateth any ford.” „ 


verſ. 26. And the people feared [nyawn] the 
oath. verſ. 27. But Jonathan heard not when 
bis father yon] charged the people with the 
oath, verſ. 28. And one of the people ſaid, 
_ Thy father [y2wWn yawn] ftraitly charged the = 
people with an oath. From hence we may 
gather, that the perſon who pronounced the 
curſe on others, was himſelf concluded un- 
der it; for had Saul eat any food, he would 
have incurred the curſe as well as any of his 
ſubjects ; and that Jonathan, who heard not 
the curſe, was yet included in it. And we 
likewiſe learn, that yaw, niſbang, includes 
mx, ale, and implies the fame action; and 
that being under a niſbang, implies being 
under an ale. So Abimelech ſays to Iſaac, 
Let there be an ale, curſe pronounced, be- 
teen us: and | 1yaw? | they ſwear to each 
other ; that is, gave to each other the ſecu- 
rity deſired, by each denouncing or pro- 
nouncing a curſe, which included each 
other. So we {ee that MR, ale and mſbang, 

are 
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are equivalent, though not ſynonymous. 
dog is ſimply a bann or curſe, and pw is 
the ſatisfaction or ſecurity which ariſes from 


an oath, which was adminiſtered 18 an ale 
denounced, 


As the form of adminiſtering oaths and 
confirming covenants among the Hebrews, 
fo widely differ from the form among us, 
it is no wonder if we labour under the de- 
ficiency of proper Engliſh words by which 
to expreſs the Hebrew; which has afforded 
matter to the minute critic to cavil at. But 
I hope for a reaſonable indulgence from the 
candid reader. And I preſume he may now 
perceive how little force there is in the ob- 
jection, That Aleim cannot be derived from 
Ale, to denounce or pronounce a curſe, 
which was the manner of adminiſtering and 
taking an oath, becauſe bang, an equi- 
valent word, is uſed when God is faid to 
ſwear. And it is as if a perſon ſhould object 
to the word ohligor, being a name taken 
from the obligation of a bond, becauſe the 
obligor is alſo faid to be hound, or to have 


| given ſecurity. By the perſons in Jehovah 


being denominated Aleim, is expreſſed, that 
they pronounced a bann or curſe, whereby 
they bound themſelves, as well as man, 
man to accept or ſuffer the terms propoſed, 5 
themſelves to fulfil them. And Jehovah 

niſbang implies, that Jehovah was bound, 
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or had given ſecurity under an Ale; juſt as 
in Sam. xiv. yaw, ſhebang, implies mo, Ale. 
And as, when one of the people told Jo- 
nathan, that his father y3wn7 yavn, had 
charged them with an oath, the act of Saul 
putting the people under an Al, in which 
Saul himſelf was included, is evidently im- 
plied under the word yaw ; why ſhould it 
not, when joined with Jehovah, imply, that 


the perſons of the Deity were under an MIR, ” 
| Ale, ſo donde, Aleim ? 8 


As the oppoſers of Mr. UI. bays ſhewn 
the world how much they lie upon the 
catch, I expect they will aſk, If God is not 
to he: truſted without an oath ? and faſten 
upon me this queſtion of theirs as a blaſ- 
5 phemous aſſertion of mine. To avoid any 
ſuch impious ſuggeſtion, I Jos leave to ob- 
ſerve, that, among men, we often require 
an oath, when we have not the leaſt doubt 
or ſuſpicion that the perſon 1s not fit to be 
truſted without ſuch ſecurity. So when a 


jury is impannelled, ſuch perſons are ſup- 


poſed to be choſen for that purpoſe as might 
be truſted upon their bare words; yet they 

are ſworn to give their verdict according to 
evidence; this act of ſwearing them being 
a legal qualification that. fits them for their 
office. — So God's oath, or ſwearing, may 
be termed his covenant-qualification, "which 
in condeſcenſion he gives us. An oath 10 
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men for confirmation being an end of all flrife ; 
wherefore God willing more abundantly to ſhew 


unto the heirs of promiſe the immutability of 


his counſel, confirmed it by cath. This is the 


reaſon the author of the epiſtle to the He- 
brews gives for God {wearing to Abraham. 
And it will hold with regard to the antemun- 


dane oath, whereby God engaged to deſtroy 
Satan and his adherents, and to protect, and 


| finally give victory to all his faithful ſervants, 
by our Lord Jeſus Chriſt. Was not God's 
| promiſe to Abraham ſufficient without an 
oath ?. yet God confirmed it by an oath : 
why? that by fe immutable things, in which 


it was impoſſible for God to lie, we might have 


a firong conſolation. Why then ſhould an 
objection lie to his confirming by an oath 


I-- what he promiſed before the world began? 


| God's promiſes to Abraham, David, &c. are 
only references to the covenant before the 
world; why ſhould not his oath to them, 
by which he confirms thoſe promiſes, refer 
to the oath by which he confirmed the co- 
venant before the world? or why is God 


ſaid to ſwear at all, if not in reference to 
the antemundane oath ? LS 


Although man was not in being when 
Jehovah, by denouncing or pronouncing 
an Not, Ale, bann, or curſe, on all who 


ſhall not keep the words of his law to do 


them, entered into the original antemun- 
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dane covenant to redeem man in caſe he 
fell; yet his enemy the devil, who plotted 
and effected his fall, and his angels, were 
then in being: and men, though not in 
being, could be bound by the curſe pro- 
nounced, as well as men, to the end of the 
world, are bound to perform the com- 
mandments and laws of God, and his 
Chriſt, although they were not in being 
when the commandments were given, r 
the laws made. 1 5 


And * we ſee the reaſon why Mo- 
ſes, i in his account of the creation, uſes the 
name Aleim, The Aleim created the heavens 
and the earth; thereby giving the Jews, and 
all mankind, the comfortable aſſurance, that 
they who created the world and man, had 
engaged themſelves by oath to be his Re- 
deemers. So, in letting us know that man 


wWas created in the image of the Aleim, the 


idea of the name gives us this hope and 
confidence, that as man was created in the 
image of thoſe perſons, who, after his fall, 
took upon them the work of his redem 
tion, they were able and willing to 1 
the loſt image, and to give him the happi- 
neſs which he forfeited by his fall from his 
firſt ſtate. And this allo gives the reaſon 
why kings were called Aleim; becauſe, as 
typical ſaviours and deliverers, they were 
bound, by their coronation-oath, to expoſe _ 
| | them- 
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themſelves to battles, wounds, and death, 
for their people, to ſave and deliver them 

from ſword, ſlavery, and death; typical of 
what was to be done for them by the real 
Aleim, the real ſaviours, who were to de- 
liver them from the wrath of the offended 
| Deity, the ſlavery of Satan, and the death, 
if I may fo ſpeak, of the ſoul, z. e. its ſe- 
paration from God. So they are called 
Dre „oe, the Aleim of the typical 
 Aleim ; carrying in theſe two words (as the 
late Mr. Calcot obſerves) an uſeful leſſon to 
princes, that they who were to be the tem- 


| poral deliverers of others, were themſelves 


own eternal ſalvation. 


to depend on them the Alei Aleim for their 


There is another word in the Hebrew 
for God, which Mr. H. takes to be a de- 
flection of this word Ale; and applied on- 
ly to one of the perſons of the Trinity, be- 
cauſe only one of them was to be, in time, 
in that condition which that deflection of 
the word deſcribes. The name I mean is 
re, Aue, the participle paſſive of the 
verb dont, which is uſed as a noun, as par- 
ticiples in other languages are uſed; ſo 
may be rendered execratus, or execratio, or 
Tb, by which the LXX. render the 
noun N. This name Mr. H. thinks is ap- 
propriated to the ſecond perſon in Jehovah, 
who was made a curſe for us that were 2 
Er 
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der the curſe, to redeem us from the curſe 
of the law. That Chriſt was made a curſe, 
may not be denied. The Apoſtle calls Chriſt 
a curſe, The name MYR ſignifies one exe- 
crated, or made a curſe : and as the ſecond 
perſon of Jehovah was in time, in the co- 
vering of man, made a curſe for man, to 
redeem him from the curſe of the law ; the 
name MYR, Alue, belongs to the ſecond 
perſon alone. The ſecond perſon might 
have been called 7p and MR, as well 
as e: but mx ſeems, upon this account, 
to be appropriated to him; becauſe the word 
in itſelf expreſſes, that one of the DR, 
Aleim, was to bear the curſe for man. Alm, | 
in hal benoni, denotes thoſe who denounce 
a a curſe; and Alue, in pahul kat, fignifies one 


_ curſed : fo the three perſons of the Trinity 


are Aleim, in which the ſecond perſon is 


not only comprehended, but alſo is ſtyled 4 


(which neither of the other is) Alue. And 
God, by his prophets, makes a noble chal- 
lenge, not only to the falſe gods of the 
| Heathen, but to all the falſe means and 
methods of falvation which men have 
ſince deviſed, as their own righteouſneſs, | 
the ſufferings of a man, Sc. Who mW, 


Alue, befide Jehovah ? that is to ſay, Who 


hath engaged to bear, or who can bear the 
_ curſe, but Jehovah ? No wonder if truths 
ſo repugnant to the pride, and, as times go, 
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to the preferment of men, meet with oy 
poſition. | 5 


: Whatever occaſion there might be for 
the knowledge of the diſtinction of perſons. 
in the divine eſſence before, there became 
an abſolute neceſlity for that knowledge af- 

ter the fall; as each of theſe divine perſons 
had a diſtinct, ſeparate part to act in the 


economy of grace: and as one of them 


was, in man, to ſuffer for Man, and ſo per- 
form the work of our redemption, it was 
immediately neceſſary, both to exhibit the 
Trinity, and the man taken into it; be- 
cauſe what was prefigured by this exhibi- 
tion, was to be the means and manner of 
our ſalvation. Hence we may reaſonably 
expect and conclude, that the revelation of 
theſe important points would commence 
from that period of time when it became lo 


indien neceſſary. 


Accordingly we find, that after the tranſ- 
greſſion and fall of Adam, and the gracious 
promiſe, that the ſeed of the woman ſhould 
bruiſe the head of the ſerpent, an exhibi- 
tion was made of the cherubim at the eaſt 
of the garden of Eden, man's late happy 
abode; but from which he was then expel- 


Ted; becauſe his former ſtate, condition, and 


terms of ſalvation, were now abrogated, and ; 
U e 
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new terms inſtituted, upon which he and 
his —_ ity were to obtain eternal life. 


And it is hong worthy of obſervation, that 
as his abode in Eden ended with his firſt 
ſtate, fo this exhibition of the cherubim and 
flaming ſword began with his ſecond. The 
Jews, and I wiſh I could ſay none but the | 
Jews, would perſuade us, that this figure 
was a ſcarecrow, to keep unhappy Adam 
from coming at the tree of life; and many 
of our commentators, dernen excellently 
learned and good men, treading in the ſteps 
bol thoſe blind guides, have thereby expo- 
| ſed this part of ſcripture to the ſcoff and 

ridicule of infidels. 


Dot Mr. H. has ſhewn, that this could 
never be intended; becauſe the tree of life 
is, even under the goſpel, made the emblem 
of that eternal life and happineſs which is 
promiſed, as the reward of thoſe who em- 
brace and hold faſt that gracious diſpenſa- 
tion. 70 him that overcometh, | ſays Chriſt 
in the Revelation], will J give to eat of the 
tree of liſe which is in the "ue of be Faru. nh 
5 4 ie of God. 


And indeed all the inſtitutions and ſer- 
vices appointed after the fall, are only ſo 
many typical methods to point out the new | 


and living way to the tree of life. | 
The 
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The old way was cancelled, abrogated, 


and now made inſufficient, by man's own. 
act and deed; and that life and immortality, 
of which the fruit of the tree of life was 
the facred pledge, and the ſacrament, were 
forfeited ; ſo that emblematical ſacrament 
became in ell. But the real tree and 
real fruit ſtill remained, and a new way was 
mercifully contrived, provided, and revea- 


led; which was Chriſt, the reality, the way, 
_ the truth, and the life ; and who is deſcribed 


to be what was typically ropreſinced by the 


tree of life. 


. this figure being exhibited imme- 


diately upon the revelation of this new way, 


by the promiſe of a Redeemer, it looks high- 
«4 probable, that it was intended to point it 
out to man; eſpecially if we take in fome 


conſiderations which will be made below. 


So the cherubim, and flaming ſword, or 
fire returning, and circulating back into itſelf, 
were the ſupernatural exhibition, emblema- 
tical of the manner and means of our re- 
demption, and explanatory of the promiſe, 
that the feed of the woman ſhould bruiſe the 
bead of the ſerpent ; typically ſhewing what 
in fulneſs of time was to be done by the 
 Aleim, on their part, to retrieve loſt man; 

and what was to be done by man, on his part, 
Ds go until 
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until the reality came, and the ſatisfaction 
Was made. 


The cherubim were a repreſentation or 
figure, with four faces or viſages, and one 
body; the face of the bull, the faces of the 

lion and man united, and the face of the 
1 eagle; F: thereby exhibiting to ſenſe the Tri- 
nity in Unity, and the Unity in Trinity; 


and alſo the incarnation of the Logos, the 


ſecond perſon in the Trinity, by the union 
of the lion and the man. And as the firſt 
coming of Chriſt to take upon him fleſh, 
was thus emblematically repreſented in the 
figures of the cherubim, as a thing cove- 
nanted to be done, they were both predic- 
tive and a pledge of the completion.” & 


That theſe chews animals, the bull, the 
lion, and the eagle, were emblems of fire, 
light, and ſpirit, throughout the whole Hea- 
then world, is known to 7 one the leaſt. 
converſant in Pagan antiquity *. And the 


_* P/al. xviii. 10. the ſpirit is called a cherub : He rode 
| upon a CHERUB, and did FLY ; yea, he did FLY upon the 
wings of the SPIRIT. The ſpirit therefore was the CH E- 
RUB upon which he did FLY. And Pal. xcix. 1. the 
three agents in nature, fire, light, and ſpirit, or at leaſt _ 
two of them, the light and ſpirit, are (as I think) called 
_ CHERUBIM : Fehowah fitteth between the cherubim, let the © 
earth decline. The natural agents, the fire, light, and ſpirit, 
ſeem to be the cherubim here meant, by whole mechanical 
operations the earth 1 is cauſed to decline. 


hu man 
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human figure being joined to that of the 
lion, was very expreſſive of that perſon, 
who was to be God-man, bruiſe the 
head of the ſerpent, and have his heel, the 
mortal, human part of him, bruiſed, as in 
the mts to our frſt parents after the 
fall. FE 


And it looks highly probable; that this 
gave riſe to the heroes and demigods of 
the Heathens, ſuppoſed to be ſons of Jupi- 
ter begotten on a mortal woman, ſuch as 
their Hercules, &c.; and as the tradition 
became more and more darkened and con- 
fuſed, ſet their Alexanders, &c. upon bri- 
bing the prieſts to be pronounced by the 
oracle the ſons of Jupiter, to take the titles 
of Seos, Deus, Swrnp, Saviour, and to aim 
at univerſal empire. 


That this was the Gomes. . the cheru- 
bim, is evident from the prophet Ezekiel, 
who, in chap. i. 10. deſeribes it to conſiſt 
of the four faces, as above; though the or- 
der in which he places the animals is vari- 
cad, and different from each other, in the 
two chapters, for reaſons aſſigned by Mr. 
H. and which will be mentioned below. 
In chap. x. 20. he expreſsly ſays -— And I 
knew they were the cherubim; which ſup- 
poſes a previous knowledge of the likeneſs 
of the cherubim : and what could this like- 
ok By neſs 


bp 
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neſs be but that of thoſe placed in the 
ſanctum ſanclorum of the tabernacle, and 
temple of Solomon? And as there is four 


times mention made of the cherubim in 


ſcripture, and only this one deſcription of 


their particular figure, the moſt ſcrupulous 


man cannot heſitate to admit, that this 
was their common figure and form; and 
that the cherubim undeſcribed were the 


| fame, as.to form and hieroglyphical mean- 


ing, with thoſe deſcribed by Ezekiel; un- 
leſs he will impeach divine revelation of 
ſtudied intent to miſlead us in thoſe points 
in which it was given to direct us. And 
we may as well ſay, that the Aleim of 


Moſes and Ezekiel are not the ſame, as 


that the cherubim mentioned by them are 
not the ſame. . 
As the bull was the known 1 of - 
the fire at the orb of the ſun, the lion of 
the light iſſuing thence, and the eagle of 
the ſpirit returning to it ; and as the fire, 
the light, and the ſpirit, the three condi- 
tions of the one ſubſtance of the heavens, 
are ſhewn to be the repreſentatives of the 
three divine perſons in one eſſence, which 
they themſelves have choſen to repreſent 
themſelves by; it appears, that the three 
faces of theſe three animals on one body, 
with the human figure united to that of the 
lion, (the emblem of licht, the 1 : 
* 
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of the ſecond perſon), was, in hieroglyphi- 


cal writing, very expreſſive, and very pro- 
per to convey the knowledge of the Trini- 
ty in Unity, and the great myſtery of man's 
redemption. But what did the flaming 
{word repreſent ? and how did t turn to 
| * the way of the tree of life! ? 


Without entering into a critique or diſ- 
pute about the ſtrict meaning of the Hebrew 
words tranſlated flaming fword, &c. the out- 
ward obvious ſenſe will be plain enough. 


The way to the tree of life, or what it 
repreſented, was now through fire and 
ſword; but, by the covenant he's grace, this 
was to be turned from the criminals, and 
= upon their ſurety, Chriſt ; as Pal. Ixxx. 


Let thy hand be upon the man of thy right © 


Land, [his poſition in the cherubim], upon 

the fon of man, whom thou madeſt i ons for 
thyſelf. So the fire and ſword, or flaming 
ſword, kept the way to the tree of life, and 
inſtituted man's part of the covenant, by 
the obſervance of Which he was to keep the 
way, viz. by typifying the wrath in fire 


| and ſword, upon the bodies of typical beaſts 


in facrifice, before theſe typical faces of the 
cherubim, until the real wrath of the Fa- 
ther was actually turned upon the real ſa- 
_ crifice, the body prepared for it, the hu- 
: wand of Chriſt the ſurety ; and thereby 
U 4 the 
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the real way to the real tree of life, the 
real entrance into the holieſt, was laid open 
by the blood of Jeſus, by a new and living 
way which he hath conſecrated [or new- 
made 855 us through the vatl, that is to Jay, 


_ bis Halb. 


Thus the covenant of grace was reveal- 
ed in the cherubim; and the promiſe of a 
Redec ner made to our firſt parents, couch- 
cd under the emblematical words, — [will 
put enmity between thee | the ſerpent] and the 
woman, and between thy feed and her ſeed: 
* ſhall bruiſe thy head, and thou ſhalt bruiſe 
bis heel, was explained by theſe emblema- 
_ tical figures: and thus ſacrifice was inftitu- 
ted, to keep the way till what it typified _ 
was completed. This fire and ſword was 
firſt to bruiſe the heel of the ſeed, and 
then be turned to the head of the ſerpent. 
This was done by the ſufferings and death 
of Chriſt, and his conqueſt over ſin, death, 
and hell; and will be completed when he 
hath finally beat down Satan under our feet, 
and death | is ſwallowed up in victory. And 
till this be Sniſhed, we now keep the new 
and nein vray to the real tree of life, by 
partaking of bread and wine, the new me- 


morials of the body of Chriſt broken, and 


his blood ſhed for us, in the ſacrament of 
the new teſtament (z. e. the new terms of 
purification) 1 in his Bioat 


That 
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That the exhibition of che chord, join- 
ed to that of the cherubim, was an emblem 
of the wrath of Jehovah againſt ſinners, 
and which, had there not been another ſa 
crifice provided by his mercy, muſt have 
fallen upon the criminals, Adam and Eve, 
and their poſterity, ſeems pretty evident 
from ſome places in ſcripture, where the 
ſame emblematical oPPFArknce. is recorded, 
expreſſive of the ſame thing.— When Ba- 
laam * went, with an evil intention, to 
| curſe the people of Iſrael, the then church 
of God, for the ſake of preferment, the 

angel of Jehovah, or the angel Jehovah, 

withſtood him with 4 ſword drawn in his 

hand; which, as ſoon as he ſaw it, he knew, 
and acknowledged to be the emblem of 
wrath; confeſſed, and aſked pardon for His 


| lin. 


The deſtruction of the people in David's 
reign, by the plague, for his numbering 
them, is repreſented under the exhibition 
of the deſtroying angel, the angel Jehovah, 

with a drawn favors i in his band, etched 


| _ 1 was a | kind of halter "SLRS God 3 Mam- 

mon. He luſted after the golden bait of Balak's offered 

preferment; but was deſirous of keeping fair with belie- 

vers, and ſaving appearances of religion. He would not 

for ever ſo much curſe the children of Iſrael; but he gave 

Balak that helliſh piece of counſel that brought down the 
curſe and wrath of Ga upon them. 
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out over Jeruſalem ; and when the plague 


| ceaſed upon ſacrifice, typical of the real ſa- 
crifice of Chriſt, Jehovah commanded the 
angel, and he put up his /word again into 


the ſheath. David and the Elders of Iſrael 
knew this appearance to be emblematical 


of the wrath of Jehovah ; and accordingly, 


cloathed in ſackcloath, fell upon their faces: 


and the hiſtorian adds this remark, that 


« David was afraid becauſe wad the fword * 
©« he Angel Jehovah, 5 : 


The perſon who pee to Joſhua, by 


Jericho, had a fword drawn in bis hand; 
but its edge was directed to the inhabitants 
of that idolatrous city, - whoſe iniquity was 
full, and who were upon the point to re- 
ceive the reward of all their ſpiritual forni- 
cations. This perſon is called the Captain of 
Jehovah's hoſt, and was worſhipped by Jo- 
ſhua; and is generally allowed to have been 
no other than Jeſus, the Captain of our ſal- 
vation, in an human form, as the prelude _ 
of his incarnation. And I think the incur- 


vation paid to the other appearances plain- 
ly proves, that by the angel Jehovah is 
meant a perſon of the Trinity, and not a 


created angel. Thoſe who maintain the 


contrary opinion, alledge in its behalf, that 


though the appearance is ſtyled and addreſ- 
ſed to as Jehovah, yet it is only as ambaſſa- 


dors take the * and act 1 in the name of 
the 
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the prince their maſter. But this, though 


allowed, will not ſerve their turn: for typi- 


cal incurvation never was, nor is paid to an 


ambaſſador, which is only due and paid to 
the perſon of the ſovereign himſelf; nei- 
ther do ambaſſadors ever aſſume the name 


of thoſe they repreſent, or ſay, Iwill do ſo, 


but, We are commiſſioned to do and ſay o 


and ſo. 


From theſe a appearances of the the angel 


Jehovah with the ſword, which probably 


might be like a flame of fire, it ſeems pret- 


ty plain, that the ſword was the emblem 
of the wrath of God upon ſinners, and its 
appearance the ſignal of its threatened exe- 


cution upon them. And probably to this 


St Paul alludes, when he ſays, The word of 


God [i. e. Chriſt] 7s as a two-edged ſword ; 


the ſword, the executive power of the- 
wrath, being, by ceſſion and covenant, put 


into his hands after his reſurrection. And 
| accordingly in the Revelation he appears 

with it in his mouth, being about to exer- 
cCiſe it, by his word, or by his command to 
his agents, upon the Jews.— 

add, that the ancients formed their ſwords 


in imitation of a flaming fire ; and that a 
ſword. was denominated BRAND; and 
glad or ghd, that is, titio, torris, pruna 


ignita: and thus from brand, a ſword, 


came our Engliſh uy to brandiſh a 
„ 


And let me 
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300 An ENQUIRY after Ch. 6. 
ford; gladium ſtrictum vibrando corruſcare 
facio. And fo in the ſecond part of the 
Edda Tlandica, the hall of the Odin is ſaid 
to be illuminated by drawn {words ®. 


As the exhibition was ſo early as the ex- 
pulſion of man from paradiſe, it ſhews how 
| thence it might become the well-known 
emblem of the wrath of the Deity to all na- 
tions, Heathens and apoſtates, as well as Jews 
and believers. And this is conform to the 
idea throughout ſcripture, and explains the 
paſſages where theſe and ſuch like appea- 


rances are mentioned. 


1 hence it will appear why the man 
Adam was driven out from the garden of 
Eden, namely, left he ſhould commit a 

| ſecond error as fatal as the firſt : and as he 
had been ſo weak as to imagine, that he 
ſhould become like the Alezm, by eating of 
the tree of knowledge, he might alſo be 


tempted to endeavour to lay claim to life, 


by eating of its ſymbol, the tree of life, 


without acknowledging the forfeiture, or 
ſubmitting to the terms which were now 


made the means of eternal life. So Gd 


removed him to the outſide or ſuburbs, as 

the Heb. win exprefles ; becauſe he could 
not now eat of the tree of lives, or enjoy 
that of which it was the ſacrament, until 


* Sce Hickes's Ling. ſept. theſaur. cap. 25. p. 193. 
Certain 
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certain conditions were performed, which 
he, on his part, could not for himſelf per- 
form. The tree of life was the ſymbol 
and ſeal of eternal life; that life being for- 
feited, its ſymbol of courſe was alſo forfeit- 
ed; and therefore could not ſacramentally 
be uſed, to obtain what it once was the out- 
ward and viſible ſign of, but which now, 
by his own act and deed, was forfeited. 
He might indeed have put forth his hand, 
took and eat of the tree, in vain hopes to 
live for ever: but this would have been 
adding a ſecond crime of the ſame nature to 
the firſt, v/2. rejecting the ſalvation of 
_ Chriſt, pre-ordained before, and in caſe of 
the fall; and preſuming to attain without, 
what alone can be had through him. It 
would have been acting as the Deiſts now 
act, firſt aſſenting to the devil's aſſertion, of 

being as wiſe as the Aleim, in deſpite of the 
| Aleim; and then attempting to gain eternal 
life and happineſs by other than the appoin- 
ted means, nay by means which his firſt 

crime had abrogated, and made of no ef- 
fect; which was denying both covenants, 
or both parts of the covenant, and is the 
| higheſt crime man can commit. 


This ail | hich „ was an hierogly- 
phic of Chriſtianity; was appointed, as 
Chriſt ſays of himſelf, not to deſtroy, but 
{ave ſinners; ; and was conform and anſwer- 
able 
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able to the terms of man's ſecond ſtate; 
which were not abſolute, as the firſt, but 
changeable with his change of mind; as 
Ezek. xviii. 27. When the wicked man turn- 
eth away from his wickedneſs, and doth 

5 [Heb. wy'] hat which is lawful and right, 
(Heb. dw and NPAY, 7. e. typifies the 
object ot judgment, and the juſtice, wiz. 
Chriſt, who was to ſuffer for us, and there- 
by make us juſt, exhibited in this appear- 
ance of the cherubim 'and flaming [word], 
he fhall fave his ſoul alive: that is, the 
{word was to turn, and reſt on Chriſt the 
ſurety, and there really perform the judg- 
ment and juſtice due to God for fin, on 

man, to be only tranſitory; to turn from 
the wicked when he turns from his wicked- 
neſs, and accepts the ſatisfaction of Chriſt ; 
and to turn to the righteous, when he turns 
from his righteouſneſs, : [his by imputation, 
while he acknowledgeth that Chriſt per- 
formed it for him], and doth evil. So this 
fire and ſword devour none but thoſe who 
wilfully reject the ſatisfaction of Chriſt, and 
ſet up their own righteouſneſs, morality, 


and ſuch like faſhionable ſchemes of ſalva- 


tion. | 
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This ſupernatural exhibition of the che- 
rubim and flaming ſword, was the antedi- 
luvian church and oracle, which pointed out 
| the way to the tree of lives, which was 

now 
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now to be through ſacrifice and blood. 


From hence Adam had directions about the 
minuter circumſtances of order, time, Oc. 
which were not exhibited in the figures; 


and in any doubt, reſponſes by immediate 


voice. To anſwer this end, the preſence 


of the Deity muſt actually reſide, or, as the 


text ſays, Jehovah Aletm inhabited in theſe 4 


as he did in thoſe of the ſanctum ſanforum, 


of the tabernacle firſt, and afterwards of 
the temple : and no one can doubt but that 
It was to the ſame purpoſes in both. And 
this ſpecies of preſence in them anſwered 
all the ends of religion to men, as well as 


if the real perſons of Jehovah had eſſentially 


dwelt there; and was, beſides, an emble- 


matical evidence and prelude of what was 
really to be done upon earth by the real per- 
ſons of the Deity, viz. by one of them 
eſſentially inhabiting the man Chriſt, and 
another of them reſting upon him without 


meaſure, —And many Chriſtian writers have 
_ aſſerted, that there was ſome ſuch preſence. 


And yet Mr. H's tranſlating Gen. iii. 24. He 2 


{ Jehovah Aleim] wil henceforward (VIZ. 


from the expulſion of Adam) habit the. 


 cherubim, or the ſubſtance of the cherubim, 
has to ſome given great offence ; becauſe it 


breaks the rules of the apoſtate Jews, which, 
by their pointing, make it, He placed cheru- 
bim, as in our Engliſh ee ee And I 


think chin to any unprejudiced Chriſtian, 
- is 
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is one early inſtance, out of many which 
might be produced, of their wicked deſign 
and intent to confound Chriſtianity and 
Chriſtians by their pointing and rules: for 
had this text been tranſlated, as it would 
have been without points, He then drove out 
the man, and then inhabited the cherubim, there 
neither could nor would have been any 
doubt, that theſe cherubim, and thoſe in 
the holy of holies, were the ſame, and to 
the ſame end, v/Z. inſtituted emblems of _ 


the new covenant, attended by the divine 
5 ee 


And indeed, if we conſider how fre- 
quently God in ſcripture is repreſented as 
_ dwelling, ——ſfitting in or on, inhabit- 
ing the udien, no objection can be rea- 
ſonably made againſt this conſtruction of the 
text above. And St, John, in his goſpel, 
has a term for the Divinity or Logos inha- 
biting the humanity of Chriſt, ſo ſtrong, ſo 
expreſs to the purpoſe, as to put the matter 
out of all diſpute with any but a pertinacious 
| objector : chap. i. 14. And the Word was 
made fleſh, and [in that fleſh] gounwoer, 
lodged [as in a ownvn, tent or covering] 
among us. Now, if there had been no 
precedent preſence of the Deity reſiding in 
the figures of the cherubim, to Which the 
expreſſion might refer, it would be of no 
Os and, Think T may add, would not, 
| at 
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at leaſt could not ſo properly, have been ; 
But taking the matter as it really 


uſed. 
ih, that the oxy was the place or reſi- 
| dence of theſe figures, where that perſon 
who really inhabited the man Jeſus poten- 


tially reſided and inhabited, and where he 
appeared in the cloud upon the mercy-ſeat, 


the expreſſion is juſt, ſtrong, apt, and 


_ beautiful, makes its own reference, and 
ſhews r e, it had its riſe. It is ſay- 
ing much the ſame that St. Paul ſays to the 
Hebrews, that God bo at ſundry times and 
in divers manners manifeſted himſelf in time 


faſt unto the fathers, [by cherubim, urim, 


thummim, fire, cloud, appearances of men, 


Tc. in all which a ſpecies of his preſence 
vo, mbabited}, hath in theſe laſt days mani- 
 feſted bimfelf unto us by his Son; in whom 
ſin the manhood] dwelled Gr. KATOIKEL 
inhabited, as in a houſe, or &c.] all the full 


5 neſs of the Godbead , GS, ſubſtantially, | 


or bodily, * as in the cherubim potentially. 


As the Jews were not 1 to tell us 
what were the figures of the cherubim, ſo 
they have deceived us in the derivation of 
the word. They are indeed more honeſt 
than many of their followers, in allowing 


2, capb, to be a ſervile and prefix, and ſo 
the word 2279 to be a compound; but 
they make the ſame uſe of this letter as the 


devil did to Eve, when he told her they 


X ſhould 
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' ſhould be omg, namely, to deceive thoſe. 
who truſt their aſſertion : for, according to 


them, nn is from 2, caph, lite, and 


$195), 4 boy; whence our great men have 
deligaed the figures of the cherubim after 
their idle ſtories, and repreſented them * 

two blubber-cheeked boys. 


Ba Mr. H. derives the word From 5 and 1 
tn. 237 or 280. Rub or Rab, is the high- 

eſt epithet the Hebrew tongue affords; is 
great in ſtrength, power, wiſdom, or whate- 
ver can be termed a perfection: and 3, caph, 
is ficut, a ſimilitude, or repreſentative; —— 
So cherubim is /e the great ones, or the fi- 
militude or repreſentation of the great ones; 
and the beaſts which were their repreſenta- | 
tives, the bull, lion, and eagle, were em 
blems of the fire, light, and ſpirit, and alſo 
_ chiefs of their reſpective kinds, ſo them 
_ ſelves , Rabim. The Heathens had a 
temple to the ſubſtance of the heavens, in 
its three conditions, of fire, light, and ſpirit, 


under the title of 'Beth-Rubim. Philo, the 


Jew, knew, that the fire, light, and ſpi- 
rit, were called Rubim, ſo makes them 
his Jurapes, potentates And Mr. H. 

ſhews, by many texts of lane: that the 
perſons of the Trinity are all of them called 
Rabim, and each of them Rab. . 


And 
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And this is exactly agreeable to Eze- 
kiel; who, chap. i. 1. calls the cherubim 
ting MN, à repreſentation to the eyes of 
the Aleim ; for ſo Nd ſignifies: and chap. 
X. 20. ſays, they were vice Aleim, or ſubſti- 
 Futes of the Aleim of Iſrael ; for that is the 
meaning of the word ph there, and not 
under, as in our tranſlation. That gg im- 
plies a ſubſtituted or vicarious perſon or 
thing, appears from two texts of ſcrip- 
ture, where it is uſed in this ſenſe : Gen. 
xxx. 2. Am I AIR Dm, in God's lead, or 
in the ſtead of God? — Chap. I. 19. J am 
tenen Dm, in the place of God. So this 
figure of the cherubim was in the ſtead, or 


in the place of God, the Aleim of Iſrael. 


But it may here be aſked, If this figure 
was the repreſentation of the Ale;m, why 
was it not called E»nEnDd, Che-Aleim, rather 
than 23715, Che-Rabim? To this, from 
Mr. H. I anſwer, That as the man was ta- 
ken in, and made one of them, they could 
not be called Aleim, or Che-Aleim ; becauſe 


the covenant expreſſed by that name, was, 


and could be entered into by the perſons 
of the Aleim alone: but as the man was be- 
gotten in a ſupernatural manner by the Ra- 
bim, the great ones; ſupported in the courſe 


of his miniſtry by their means, without ſin, 


ſo their perfect image; and at laſt, after 
„ = = 
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having ſiniſned the glorious work of our re- 
demption, upon that account taken into 
their eſſence by an inſeparable union with 
the ſecond perſon; he thereby became a 
Rab, a great one; and ſo they might all be 
termed properly Rabim, and the figure Che- 
RNabim. I. lin. 10. Sc. has fo fully and 
ſtrongly expreſſed the taking in of the man 
into the eſſence of the Rubim, and it is ſo 
finely explained by the late learned Mr. Cat- 
cot, in his anſwer to the obſervations upon his 
Fernen, p. 60. that I need no apology for 
citing it, —* J. lui, xo. 11. 12. He ſhall 
% make wB3, his frame, 4 body], an of- 
* fering for ſin. yd, By (or in] his ex- 
perimental knowledge fof good and evil] 
(the fame word as is uſed Gen. iii. 22.) 
* my righteous ſervant, por, [he who, by 
virtue of having diſcharged the debt for 
« which he was bound, (and ſo was juſt), 
had power to ſet free (and ſo to juſtify) 
«. the 8 Pray, ſhall make full pay- 
« ment E279, to the great ones :—there- 
„fore will I give him a part [or ſhare] 
« 29372, in [or among] the great ones; 
« becauſe he hath poured out his frame - 
cc unto death, — and hath bore [or carried 
« up] £2927 No , the ſatisfaction for fin, 
< and reparation for damage of b. e. duc 
** to] the great ones. 
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« © As the offence had been offered againſt 


the Rubim as ſuch; as he who was to 
expiate the offence, and pay the debt, 
was one of the Aleim, and fo could not, 


according to the part he was to act as 


ſuch, (Which was to pay the debt), be 
ſaid, as ſuch, to demand, and receive the 
ſatisfaction; and as the humanity was, 
aſter the ſufferings were over, and the 
debt was paid, to be exalted to the King 
dom, to be admitted to an equal ſhare in 
all the perſections in Jehovah with the 
Rubim, the great ones: ſo it appears, 


that tlie title Aeim could not in pro- 
priety be uſed in this paſſage of aiab 


tor the perſons, but Rubim. Nay, the 
ſecond perſon himſelf in the fleth ap- 
proves of his diſciples giving this title to 


him, and ſhews the reaſon of his claim 


to it : Jobn xili. 13. Ze call me Maſter, 
and Lord : and ye ſay well; for 1 AM, 


E yup. In which laſt words he aſſerts 


his own neceſſary exiſtence, or that he was 
a perſon in the eſſence exiſting.” 


If there yet remain any doubt, that the 


e were the emblem of the Trinity 


and incarnation, let the place where theſe 


figures were placed in the tabernacle and 


temple be conſidered, and what the Jews 
themſelves ſay about them. 


The holy of 
X ; holes, 


. 
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holies, the place of their reſidence, was 
the acknowledged type of heaven, the im- 
mediate reſidence of the perſons of the 
Deity. And the author of the book of 
Cozzi juſtly faith, That the ark, with the 
mercy-ſeat and cherubim, were the foundation, 
root, heart, and marrow of the whole temple, 
and all the Levitical worſhip therein performed. 
But this could not be, if the cherubim re- 
8 preſented only created angels; becauſe ſuch 
neither were to make or accept of the atone- 
ment, by blood, which was once a year, on 
the day of expiation, typically made by the 
typical Chriſt to the typical faces of the 
cherubim: whereas, it the ark, with the 
 mercy-ſeat and cherubim, were the hierogly- 
phics of the covenant made for the redemp- 
tion of man, and of the divine perſons who 
| made it; then they really were, as ſaid to 
be, the Foundation, root, heart, and marrow 
of the whole law, ood Levitical ſervi- 
ces; becauſe they all directly pointed to 
that gracious diſpenſation. And that the 
figure of the cherubim was the emblem of 
the perſons in the Godhead, may be fairly 
deduced from the epiſtle to the Hebrews, 
chap. ix. 24. For Cbriſt is not entered into the 
holy places made with hands, which are the 
figures of the true ; but into heaven itſelf, now. 
to appear [or be exhibited\ in the the preſence 
of God [ Gr. TW TPOTWTW T2 es!] for us, Now, 
if the high prieſt was the type of — 
and 
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and the holy of holies the type of heaven, 


it demonſtrably follows, that the cherubim 


were the types of the perſons [T8 cs] of 
the Godhead. 


To what I have id, let me add the 


following conſiderations.— The cherubim, in 
the epiſtle to the Hebrews, are called the 
 cherubim of glory; and St. Stephen calls Je- 
hovah by the name of the God of glory, Acts 
vii. 2. The God of glory appeared to our father 
Abrabam.—Now, as the cherubim have the 
ſame title or appellation as God, they muſt 
be the repreſentatives of him, and not of 
angels. The ſchechinah too of the God of 
Iſrael and of the cherubim are the very 
fame; clouds, darkneſs, and a fire infolding 
itſelk. The ſound of the cherubim is ſaid to 
be as the voice of the almighty God when he 
ſpeaketh, and the glory of God attended 
F: And in the Revelation all the angels 


ſtood round about the cherubim, who were 
in the niidſt of the throne with the Lamb; 
ſo they could not be angels: and cy are 


ſaid to be full of eyes before and behind ; 
which is an attribute given to no creature 
fave the Lamb, who had ſeven eyes, be- 

_ cauſe he was God as well as man. And in 
 Ezek. xliv. 2. they are called Jebovab the 


Aleim of Tjrael.—Then ſaid Fehovah unto me, 


This 43 ſhall be ſhut, it ſhall not be opened; 
decay an the Aleim of Iſrael bath entered 


A4 3 
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in by it: that is, faith Grotius, upon the 
place, imago illa judicia Dei repreſentans, ſu- 


pra, chap. xliii. 2. 3.; which image was the 
cherubim, as appears from the place cited, 


and chap. x. I9,—There is indeed an —__ 


jection made to the four beaſts in the Revela- 
tron being the repreſentatives of the Trinity, 


becauſe in chap. xix. 4. they fell down and 


worſhipped God that . on the throne. But 
why ſhould the ceſſion of repreſentatives 
to the realities be a proof that they are not 
therefore repreſentativs? Doth the ambaſſa- 
dor ceding to the prince prove him not to 
be his ambaſſador ? The Lamb, by appear- 
ing as it had been flain, and opening the 
ſeals, exhibited the manifeſtation of the re- 
demption of man; and ſo, as Mr. H. ſays, 
the Hyical preſence under the law, in this 
form, ſurrendered to the real preſence of 
the eſſence i in Chriſt, the Lamb under the 
goſpel. In chap. v. 14. the four beaſts only 
laid Amen, thereby acknowledging that all 
was completed; ; and the four and twenty 
elders alone fell down and worſhipped him 
that liveth for ever and ever. It is alſo 
objected, That chap. iv. 8. 9. the four beaſts 


and elders fay, Tho haſt redeemed us to God 


by the bleed of the Lamb. But if the gram- 
mar of the 8th verſe be ſtrictly examined, 
the text ſays, every one of them had harps . 
and golden vials ; where the words in the 
Greek are £2;01TE5 Ka" o, in the maſculine 
gender, 
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gender, referring to Tpeoſurepa, the elders, 
the more immediate antecedent ; and not to 
Cox, or the tour beaſts, which is the neu- 


ter gender. And fo the words, Thou haſt 


redeemed us, are the words of the elders; and 
not of the beaſts, who only ratify. all, and 


give their aſſent, by ſaying, men. 


The werey- Wut is by the Seventy tran 
| lated ; and was, according to Mr. 


H. the emblem of the divinity ; ; as the ark 


was of the humanity, or 1ncarnation of 


Chriſt. And to this probably the apoſtle 


Paul alludes in the uſe of this very word of 
the Seventy, treating of Chriſt's righteouſ- 


neſs, Whom God (faith he) bas ſet forth 


to * [iAasnpor] a proputiation, 5 faith 
in his blood, to declare his righteouſneſs for the 


remiſſion of fins paſt, through the forbearance 


of God. And St. John uſes a word of near 


affinity with the former, when aſſuring us 
that Chriſt is [iaopos] the proputiation for 


eur fins. This e that the writers of 
the New Teſtament had reference to the 
types in the Old, and that the types of the 
Old were figures of the realities in the New; 
and they reciprocally prove cach otlier. 


Now, we ſee the reaſon why dove were 
two cherubs, one at each end of the mercy- 


ſeat. The figure or cherub at one end had 


two of the four faces, thoſe of the lion and 
Man, 


4. 
2. 
11 
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man, for inſtance, inward ; and the other 
had the other two faces, the ox and the 
eagle, out ward: and the two other faces, 
in the firſt figure, the ox and the eagle, muſt 
look inward; and in the ſecond figure, the 
lion and the man muſt look outward : that 
by this means they might be repreſented as 
parties looking upon each other for the per- 
formance of their reſpective parts, and all 
four upon the mercy-ſeat, and ark of the 


c—ovenant, the blood ſprinkled, and the perſon 
_ who offered it, all oval of Chriſt 125 his 


actions; and thence that all the four faces 
might look outward over the vail towards 
the temple, to the typical ſervices, prayers, 
and actions performed there, ſo to Chriſt's 
actions and tufferings, Sc. in this world, 
which the temple without the ſanctum ſan- 1 
Forum exhibited ; and alſo that from the 8D, 
the mercy-ſeat, through the means and ; 
upon the account of what it and the ark 
they ſtood upon emblemned, they might 
look beyond the pale of the Jewiſh church, 
to the ends of the world, and fo be repre- 
| ſented, as they had covenanted to be, the 
Alim of the whole carth. 


Mr. H. alſo wen why the creatures us 5 
the cherubim are placed in different order, 
(as in Ezek. i. 10. x. 14. and xli. 19. and | 
Rev. iv. 7.), which clears up what has been 
_ objected to him. It was to exhibit * dif- 
erent | 
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ferent ſcenes of the divine economy of 


grace, the covenant in the cherubim ; which 
could not have been done had the ſame or- 
der of the creatures been preſerved. In the 
_ firſt exhibition ot this maniteſtation in E E. 
1. the man as a prophet, and the lion joined 
with him, was placed foremoſt, then the 


bull, then the eagle. The next exhibi- 
tion, chap. x. the bull firſt, when he was 


to take vengeance on the man; next after 
the bull, the man, who was to act and ſuf- 
fer the part of the prieſt; next the lion; ſo 
there their faces are not exhibited united; 


and, laſtly, the eagle. The next exhibi- 


tion, chap. xli. where he is deſcribing the 
Chriſtian ſtate, only the man and lion, 
when they contended for, or were poſſeſſed 
of the palm, the victory, by the ſufferings, 
death, and reſurrection of Chriſt. The 


next, in the Revelation, when the lion had 
conquered, and the man was ſuffering, the 
lion was firſt, then the bull, interpoſed be- 
tween the man and the lion, then the man, 
and laſtly the eagle. After that, the lion, 


the divinity, and the Lamb, the humanity, | 
had the throne to the end of the Revelation. 


From whence it is plain, that the covenant 


of grace, in all its parts, was heroglyphi- 


cally revealed in the cherubim. * 


; The cherubim are called the faces or 
perſons of Jebowab; as appears from ſeveral 


places 
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316 An ENQUIRY after Ch. 6. 
places of ſcripture cited by Mr. H. and 
others, upon the ſubject, from him; particu- 
larly Exod. xvi. 33. 34. Where the manna is 
ordered to be laid up before the faces of Fehr- 
vah; and ſo Aaron laid it before My , 
the teſtimony, where the faces of the cheru- 
bim were, —— Nay, there are ſome who 
Were not over fond of M. H.'s method of 
interpreting ſcripture, who allow that ce 
; (to which, ſay they, 8 TPoTwT oY, or perſon, 
in. Greek, anſwers) ſignifies in the Old 
Teſtament the perſons of the Trinity; and 
ſay, that where we find in the Old Teſta- 
ment ve face of the Lord, [Heb. faces of _ 
Jehovab], the ſenſe is every perſon of the 
Godhead *. Yet what is remarkable, they 
will not own that the cherubim were types 
of the Trinity : though they would do 
well firſt to give us ſome other ſatis factory 
account how ſuch a phraſeology took place. 
Whereas, if the faces of the cherubim are 
taken as repreſentatives of the perſons in 


*The late Reverend Mr. Arthur Bedford, in one of his 
ſermons preached at Lady Moyer's lectures, and printed 
1740, in one volume oQavo, cites 1 K7zgs xiii. G. where 
Jeroboam, upon his hand withering, ſays to the prophet, 
Intreat now the face of the Lord for me; that is, each per- 
ſon of the Godhead, fays this author. In the Hebrew it is 


the faces of Fehowah thy Aleim. Now, if the faces of Jeho- | 
Tah imply cach perſon in the Godhead, Aleim muſt by his 


own argument imply the fame ; each perſon muſt be Ale; 
all, Aleim; and as in Egeliel the ox, the lion, and man, 
are each called a cherub, it plainly proves the figure of the 
cherubim to be what Mr. H. makes it. 1 
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the Deity, and therefore called he faces of 
Jehovah, the reaſon of this phraſcology will 


be obvious, as the phraſe itſelf will be fig- 
"nificant, to uſe the words of the late Lord 
Preſident Forbes, in ſome thoughts upon rel- 


gion, &c. And the text in Heb. ix. 24. 
above cited, will be ſtrong and full to the 


purpole, and to the Hebrew word 738; and 

expreſſes Chriſt's then appearing betore the 
real faces of the Rubim, as the high prieſt, 

his type, did to the typical laces ot f the Che- 


Rubim. . 


And this will ſnew what as 3 ſhould 


mean by calling the cherubim angels of the 


preſence [or faces) of God; if they had any 
meaning or deſign, other than to deceive 
and blind their unhappy followers. For as 
Ido, melak, is proved by Mr. H. and now 
publicly allowed by his oppoſers, to ſignify 
(as the Greek ayy225) an agent, perſona- 


tor, repreſentative, Sc. and 3D, as above, 


the perſons of the Trinity ; the angels of | 


the preſence or faces of God will be the 


ſame as cherubim, the repreſentatives of 
the perſons of the Godhead. /. Ixiii. 9. 


_ Chriſt is called 3D n, che angel of his 
( VIS, God S) an. 


3 hence we may interpret many 


paſſages of the Old Teſtament more agree- 


A able to ſenſe, and the eas and honour of 


the 
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318 An ENQUIRY after Ch. 6. 
the divine revelation, than has hitherto been 
done; particularly Cain's ſpeech, Gen. iv. 
14. Thou hajt driven me out [Heb. wn, the 
fame word as uſed for expelling Adam 
from paradiſe] this day NN NN 15 dyn "RR 
_ tranſlated, from the face of the earth ; and 
from thy face ſhall J be hid. Cain could 
not be driven from the earth, that was im- 
poſſible ; but he might be dr driven or eject- 
ed from the viſage of the human figure 
which was in the cherubim, and is here 
joined with, and put before the viſages of 
Jehovah; becauſe, as through the humanity 
we could alone approach the divinity, be- 
ing ejected from the face of hien was 
to be hid from the faces of Jehovah. So 
Chriſt, as a compound perſon, is ſtyled in 
Cant. v. 10. Six, white and ruddy. 
Thus the paſſage i is made to ſpeak nothing 
but truth. And accordingly Gen. iv. 16. 
Cain went from the faces of Jehovah, the 
cherubim the place and emblems appoin- 
ted to exhibit their faces or preſence. 


Several writers have underſtood the faces 
of Febovah as ſignifying the emblems ap- 
pointed to exhibit their faces or preſence. 
The name of the church which was be- 

fore the flood, is the face of Jebovab, (eus 

one author); and what is ſaid Gen. iv. 

© 14. 16, of the face of the Lord, that 

._ Cain went out from it when baniſhed, 
us 1s 
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c“ js to be underſtood of the eccleſiaſtical 
< cenſure, of the key that binds, by which 
the impenitent fratricide was ſhut out 


© of the congregation of the faithful. The 
face of God, in the ſcripture-phraſe, is 
„ the church, in which God maniteſts 


9 


* 


0 


cc 


And St. Auſtin aſſerts, © That the viſible 


„ ſacrifice is a ſacrament of the inviſible 
* ſacrifice; and Luther, That before 
the flood there was a certain fixed place 
for divine worſhip, called the face of the 


4 Lord.” a 


Gen, x. 8. 9. Nimrod, the rebel, as his 
name imports, began to be a mighty one in 
the earth: he was a mighty hunter [or great 


ſearcher) mm-, after the faces of Jebovab; 


i. e. in breaking down and deſtroying theſe 


ſacred emblems, ſo as to become a proverb 


or by- word; as Jeroboam did afterwards, 


who made Iſrael to ſin, with regard to theſe 
faces : — Even as Nimrod the mighty hunter 


[or the great ſearcher] After the faces of Je- 


| bovah, 


To be a mighty one, 9133, in the earth, 


is to be very wicked; as appears by ſeveral 


« himſelf, his being, and his will, by the 

« word. and facrifices as ſacraments. When 
Cain therefore was commanded to go 
cout from that preſence, he was excom- 
“% municated the antediluvian church.” 
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320 An ENQUIRY after Ch. 6. 
places in ſcripture. It is to ſet himſelf up 
. for him or that which Jehovah in Adam 
(namely, the man Jeſus) could alone, and 

had promiſed alone to be. — To be a 
mighty hunter . gb, of the faces of 

Jehovah, is to be an apoſtate from the real 
and appointed means of ſalvation, and to be 

a perſecutor of the true, faithful, and ſtanch 
believers, that ſtand up for the the old ways, 

and the old form of worſhip, as Ezek. xiii. 

18. But Jehovah has promiſed to deliver 


his people out of ſuch hands. — Some of 


the fathers and commentators have given 
the ſame ſenſe of the paſſage, namely, 
© That Nimrod was a deceiver of ſouls, 
and forced men to worſhip fire; that he 


as not only a mighty hunter in the earth, 


but what was worſe, againſt the Lord, 
© would alſo govern in religion, be head 
d and ſupreme in the church; that he ſet 


% up new modes of worſhip, uſurped the | 


_ «© prieſthood by force and ſword, was a 
general robber of mankind, a perſecutor 
and killer of good men; not only an 
F hunter of hares, ſtags, and boars, (as our 
modern princes, who often follow hunt- 

ing with an eagerneſs even to madneſs, 

* ſo as to neglect their ſerious affairs and 

4 regal offices for it); but hunted men, 

<< eſpecially believers, and the holy pro- 
e phets; invaded the people of God, the 

then church, and that line of which 
. « Chriſt 
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Chriſt was to be born; built an altar to 
the heavens to get him an immortal name 
« in the world; and when he ſaw this 
building confounded and hindered by 
God, then began to build the city of Ba- 

bel, where he eſtabliſhed the religion of 
Bel or Baal. Sometime after this, Aſhur 
< went out from thence, and built the 
** city of Nineveh for himſelf, and tranſ- 
* lated thither the empire of the whole 
earth. But upon what occaſion or at 
What time this Babylon was deſtroyed, 
* no where appears. However, Aſhur leſt 
the land of Shinaar, becauſe he would 
* not come into the worſhip of idols inſti- 
„ 


a 
* 


A 
A 


We may now reſcue a text which the 
adverſary would rack and torture into a de- 
nial of that doctrine it fo eaſily, naturally, 
and plainly ſpeaks, when left to itſelf, and 
the natural conſtruction of the Hebrew 
language. The text I mean is the firſt 
commandment which the Deiſts and Anti- 
trinitarians have preſſed into their ſervice 
by colour of the ſingular word God, inex- 
preſſive both in itſelt, and of the plural 


word Aleim in the original, where it runs 1 
thus. I am Jehovab thy Aleim; thou ſbalt "s 
have no other Aleim D Dy, in oppoſition to ne [. 
[or to my faces], viz. the cherubim; which, 18 
as before obſerved, are called the faces of 1 
i 7 | 77 | 1 
1. 

i 
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Febovah, and exhibit the Trinity in Unity, 
and the man taken into the eſſence by his 
perſonal union with the ſecond perſon :—fo 
they were to have no other redeemers, con- 
ſequently no other method or means of re- 
demption, and no other objects of worſhip 
(which was the common crime of the na- 
tions round about them, and which the 
Jews themſelves were too prone to fall into) 
but thoſe, and that implied in the word 
 Aleim, and exhibited in the cherubim. 


Thoſe who think that the knowledge of 
all things natural and divine lies wrapt up 
in embryo in the brain of man, and is un- 
folded by degrees, through the means of 
education, learning, ſtudy, and the kindly 
warmth of imagination, will not be pleaſed 
with the account of ſo early a revelation to 
the firſt man, in matters diſcoverable, as 
they think, by the light of nature ; and 
about inſtitutions which ſeveral of our cele- 

| brated divines have aſſerted to be of human 
invention; miſapprehenſions, as they con- 
ceived, agreeable to the darkneſs of Pagans, 
and the ſimplicity of earlier age. 


But, without enquiring why the brains 
of our preſent race of men ſhould be ſo 
much better ſoil, ſince they are of the ſame 

matter, than thoſe who lived five thouſand 
ears ago, I ſhall beg leave to cite the _— 
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of a worthy and eminent divine of our 
church, againſt the human invention of ſa- 
crifice, and the rites thereon dependent, _— 
aſſerted by Dr. Outram, Dr. Spenſer, and i 
others. Now, with all due reverence to 
the authority of thoſe great men who urge 
sit, I can by no means ſatisfy myſelf with 
the colour they give to their arguments, 


< from the rude unpoliſhed ſtate ot men in 


< the firſt ages of the world. This I know | 
Es notion very agreeable to the Heathen | 
_ © philoſophers and poets, and their accounts . 
of the original of this world, the pro- || 
1 
| 
| 
| 
| 


„ oreſs of knowledge, and improvement. 
« of mankind. And this might probably 
agree well enough with that age, when 
* Abraham and his ſeed were choſen out = 
from the midſt of a dark and degenerate 
* race. But whether it agree with the 1 
„times of Abel and Noah, "and the ante- 
_< deluvian fathers, will bear a great diſpute. 
We fancy perhaps, that beſore there was 
any written word, all was dark; but there 
15 no conſequence j in that. Nor will it j 
follow, becauſe arts and profitable inven- i} 
tions for the affairs of this life grew up  % 
< with the world, that religion too was in 
A ts infant weakneſs and . in thoſe | 
< early days. St. Chryſoſtom, I am ſure, | 
< gives a very different account of =_ 
matter. He ſays, The communications | 
2 of God's will were more liberal and fre- | 
* 2 quent 
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quent then; that men lived in a fort of 
familiar acquaintance with him, and were 
<& perſonally inſtructed in matters neceſſary 
* and convenient ; much better enabled to 
* worſhip and ſerve him acceptably ; and 
becauſe they did not diſcharge their duty, 
and anſwertheir advantages, that he with- 
_ © drew from this friendly way of converſing 
„ with mankind ; and, then, to prevent 
© the utter loſs of truth, by the wickedneſs 
e and weakneſs of men, a written word 
* was judged neceſſary ; and that put into 
Goos, which the corruption of mankind had 
„ made unſafe, and would not permit to conti- 
nue clear and legible in mens hearts. In the 
e mean time, the preference he maniteſtly 
gives, both for knowledge and purity, to 
* firſt ages; and compares the patriarchs 
at the beginning of the world, in this 
point, to the apoſtles at the beginning of 
Chriſtianity, as parallels in the advanta- 
ges of revelation and ſpiritual wiſdom, 
infinitely ſuperior to the ſucceeding times 
« of the church. And it is plain from ſcrip- 
e ture itſelf, that Enoch, Noah, and other 
e perſons eminently pious, ſignally reward- 
ed for it, and inſpired with God's own _ 
* ſpirit, were ſome of thoſe early ſacrifi- 
e cers; perſons to whoſe character the pre- 
© tended ſimplicity and ignorance of the firſt 
ages of the world will very ill agree.” 


Thus 


ce 
« 


cc 
0 
ve 

cc 
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Thus far the learned and judicious Dr. 
Stanhope. By which it appears, that ſome 
of the fathers of the church were far from 

thinking the firſt man left to reaſon and his 
own imagination in ſo important an affair as 
that of the worſhip of God before, and how 
to work out his forfeited ſalvation after the 
fall. © For though reaſon,” as the Doctor 
well obſerves, might convince him, that 
God was to be worſhipped ; yet he alone 

„ could tell him what worſhip would be 
acceptable to him, and by what means 

© he ſhould be faved.” And he ſums up 

the general ſenſe of the Chriſtian church, 
with regard to the divine inſtitution of ſa- 
crificature, in theſe words. 


That almighty God inſtructed Adam 
how he would pleaſe to be worſhipped ; 
< and Adam trained his family and poſterity, 
both by example and inſtruction, in the 
_« fame ſolemn methods of ſerving and ad- 

JJ... on 


« That from the time of a Redeemer's 
© being promiſed, expiatory facrifices were 
both inſtituted and practiſed ; partly as 
© an intimation to men of their own gut, 
and the final deſtruction they deſerved ; 
and partly as a ſhadow and prefiguration | 
D of that vicarious puniſhment which God 
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326 An ENQUIRY after Ch. 6. 
« had promiſed to admit for the fins of 


« men, in the redemption of the world by 
* the perfect ſacrifice of his Son. 


be That as no age of the world can be 

« inſtanced in, when God did not afford 
men ſome viſible ſigns and ſacraments of 
his favour, and the covenant between 
ca him and them; ſo the ages before the 
« inſtitution of the Jewiſh law (which 

« abounded with very expreſſive and parti- 
« cular ſignifications of this kind) had la. 
A crifices for that purpoſe. 1 


3 That the Heathen ſacrifices were not 

ec pure inventions of men, but corruptions 

« of a divine inſtitution, which, being 

< propagated to all the offspring of Adam, 

was differently received, and depraved by 

ce the uncertainty of tradition, long tract of 

c time, the artifice of the devil, and mens 

e own vicious affections. Of which, who- 
euer reads the apologies for Chriſtianity, 
will find proofs in abundance; and be 
convinced, that the Pagan idolatry was 
5 originally upon the worſhip of the 
« true God, vitiated, and perverted, and 
. e miſap lied. For we muſt in reaſon be 
1 e ſenſible, that the likelieſt and moſt uſual 
1 « way by which the devil prevails upon 
| men, is not by empty and groundleſs 
= of imaginations, or inventions perfectly ht 
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but by diſguiſing and mimicking the truth, 


and raiſing erroneous and wicked ſuper- i 
ſtructures upon a good and found. bot- 


toons 


« It is therefore, it ent at leaſt,” 9 adds 1 


the Doctor, in my poor opinion, moſt 
0 


probable, that the Jewiſh ceremonies 


were indeed adapted to the Egyptian, and 
other Pagan ' rites but, withal, that 
thoſe Pagan ſacrifices were corruptions of 
the old patriarchal; not entirely mere in- 
ventions of their own, but additions only, 
and extravagant excreſcencies of error, to 
which the truth and poſitive inſtitution of 
God firft gave the hints and occaſions. 
For though it can very hardly be con- 

ceived how facrifices ſhould be of mere 

human motion; yet there is no difficulty 
in ſuppoſing, that the thing once inſtitu- 

ted, and once eſtabliſhed, might be abu- 

ſed and depraved to very prodigious and 

abominable purpoſes; as it was, no doubt, 

very early in that univerſal degeneracy to 
idolatry, from which it pleaſed God. to 
reſcue Abraham and his poſterity.” ¶ Hoc 
intereſt inter ſacrificia Paganorum et Hebræorum, 
[ſays Auſtin], quantum inter imitationem er- 
 rantem et prafigurationem prænunciantem; that 
is, There is as great a difference between 
« the ſacrifices of Pagans and the Hebrews, 
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6 


as there i is between an erroneous imitation. } 


* anda typifying prefiguration. 4 


One very remarkable circumſtance con- 


tributing to the ſtrength of this opinion 


* is, that almoſt every where the ceremo- 


nies in the act of oblation ſeem to be very. 


much alike ; which is very natural to an 
exerciſe and inſtitution derived down 


from one common head, and originally | 
fixed by a politive command; but ſcarce 


conceivable of an invention merely hu- 


man, where men, in all kelihood, 


would have run into as great diverſity, | 


and thought themſelves as much at liber- 


„ ty, as they do in the affairs of common 
life: but eſpecially the ſacrificing beaſts, 


by way of atonement, obtained univer- 


ſally, and the imagination of their blood 
being neceſſary and effectual for pardon; 
which, I confeſs, if a dictate of 


and nature only, is certainly the ſtrangeſt, 


and moſt remote from any. preſent con- 


ceptions we are able to form of the dic- 


tates of nature, of any that ever yet pre- 


yailed in the world. And therefore this 


is ſcarce accountable for any other way, 

than from the promiſe of a Redeemer and 
ſacrifice to come, which the ſacrifices of 
beaſts were in the mean while appointed 


to repreſent,” H 


But 


reaſon 
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. though the Doctor, and many 


others, thus ſtrongly and juſtly aſſerted the 
divine inſtitution of ſacrificature, and of the 
other rites typical of Chriſtianity; yet, for 


want of Mr. H. s key, they could not decy- 


pher their emblematical and hieroglyphical 


meaning, ſo not make good their aſſertions, 


or ſhew where and in what manner the 
ſcripture had made this revelation of the 
| things, they rightly concluded, from the 
| goodneſs of the Deity, and the circumſtan- 
ces of man, was agreeable to the attributes 
of the one, and to the neceſſities of the 
* other, to be made. Whence looſe and lazy 
| thinkers began to imagine, that there was 
nothing certain revealed about theſe points 
in the Old Teſtament ; and that what was 
ſaid by our divines about them, was rather 
what they could wiſh, than what they could 
prove to be there; ſo took a proper oppor- 
tunity and place to make their attacks: 
= which has reduced Chriſtianity to the cool 
and lukewarm ſtate it is now in; and has 
= given the enemy an opportunity of introdu- 
eing new methods and means of ſalvation 


in the other world, and of gaining prefer- 


ment in this — breathed liſe into the 
image o the beaft and cauſed that no man 


Shall buy or ſell, ſave be that hath the mark, 
or the name 4 the beaft, « or the number f tis 


ame. | 
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How glad the learned author above cited 
would have been of the key with which the 
world is now bleſſed, and how neceſſary he 

judged it, may be collected from Oy fol- 
OY * . 


While my thoughts | were upon this 
e ſubject, it came into my mind, that poſ- 
* fibly the tradition of a Redeemer to come, 
c and that God would one day reconcile 
„ himſelf to the world by the ſacrifice of a 
man, and his own Son; that this tradi- 
be tion, I ſay, darkened, confounded, and 
85 perverted by the increaſe of idolatry, and 
ee the. cunning of the devil, might be abu- 
ſed to the putting men upon human ſa- 
crifices, and particularly thoſe upon their 
con children. I know there are other 
e accounts to be given of this matter; and 
&« I propoſe this as a mere conjecture, not 
© Other wiſe fit to trouble the reader withal ; 
© but that; I believe, if ſtrict enquiry were 
e made, it would be found, that moſt of 
« the Heathen abominations in divine wor- 
© ſhip were ſome way or other at a diſtance, | 
« by miſtake, imperfect report, perverſe in- 
© terpretations, or by ſome cunning ſtrata- 
gem of the devil or other, fetched original- 
ly from the revelations and inſtitutions of 
ce the true religion. And I cannot but think, 
0 that it would be * ſervice to the truth, 
| 6 it- 


1 
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if the falſhoods that have corrupted, and 
were ſet up in oppoſition to it, could be 
« well traced, and ſet in the beſt light which 
_ « this diſtance will permit. But that muſt 

« needs be a very laborious undertaking, 


« and, where a great deal will depend up- 


gon probable OT,” will require a very 
M FORTY hand.” 


5 This! is now 1 1 our e the tru- 1 
ly learned Mr. HUTCHINSON; and 

much leſs depends upon conjecture than the 
Doctor could ever expect; nay, the matter, 
1 may ſay, is brought to an abſolute certain- 


ty, at leaſt put beyond any reaſonable diſ- 


pute. Vet, though the good and learned 
Dr. Stanhope was of opinion, that ſuch a 
performance, well executed, would be of 


great ſervice to the ruth, many of our di- 


vines, who pretend to as great zeal for Chri- 
ſtianity as that Reverend perſon, receive it 
with great coolneſs and indifference, think 
too little depends upon conjecture, and too 


much ſtreſs laid upon the Hebrew language, 
though framed by God's direction by perfect 


man. And the key of knowledge Provi- 
dence has vouchſafed to give us by our au- 


thor at a time when we moſt wanted it, is 
made as light of, and as much neglected, 


as if the ſcriptures were not worth the {tudy : 


of our great geniuſes, or as if it was of no 
conſequence whether they are har rpms ſo 


* — — — 
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as to be conſiſtent with themſelves, with 
ſenſe and truth, or left, as tranſlated, liable 
to the idle objections of every ſmatterer i in 
what is now called philoſophy, or each ſelf. 
ſufficient reaſoner, who know not a letter 
of the language in which the Sο is wrote, 

but found their objections upon the errors 
of the tranſlations, and their own. perverſe 
WW: ehenſion. 


Whatever our Right b 8 1 
of the church may think of the matter, ſure 
I 'am, that ſuppoſing man at firſt left to 
reaſon and the light of nature to hammer out 
his own notions of God, and beat out his 
track in the worſhip of him; — that the 
Old Teſtament is filent about the original 
of divine worſhip, a future ſtate of rewards 
and puniſhments, and about the Trimty, the 
grand article of Chriſtianity that in natu- 

ral accounts it accommodates itſelf to the 

underſtanding of the vulgar :—ſure I am, 
I repeat it, that this has brought Chriſtiani- 
ty to its preſent low ebb, and made objec- 
tions look big and e eee which, 
when viewed through Mr. H.'s enigmatical 
glaſs, appear low, trifling, and unworthy 
the character their authors had 1 in the world 
for parts and atmet. 


| Mr. H. alſo * PR: + the Pas were 
not wrote to deſcribe the actions, or ſet off 
the 
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the righteouſneſs and faith of the typical 
David, who was no otherwiſe concerned 
in them than as a type; but to give a per- 
EF fect deſcription of what Chriſt, the real Da- 
vic, 1. e. the beloved one, was to BE, DO, 
and SUFFER: To the end, firſt, that 
the humanity might have an exhibition of 
all things neceſſary for him to know in his 
flirſt ſtate, to encourage him in his miniſtry; 
being aſſured, as Pſal. xv. 5. that be who 
| doth theſe things, ſhall never be moved : and, 
ſecondarily, that the Jews might not reſt in 
the types of an high prieſt, purifications, fa- 
 erifices, atonements, and ſuch like; nor truſt 
to a temporal kingdom, things, and actions, 
and at laſt expect a zemporal deliverer: but 
ſee that they were only typical, to have 
an end, and through them look to what 
= was meant and typified by them: and that 
the Heathens might ſee, that all their em- 
blems, and emblematical inſtitutions, hand- 
ed down by tradition, really aimed at de- 
ſcribing what Chriſt did in reality perform, 
when he came in the fleſh : more particu- 
larly to Chriſtians, after all was finiſhed, to 
© fſhew, that every thing Chriſt did, ſuffered, 
= does, and is fo do, was not only predicted, 
but that they are deſcribed in the P/a/ms, 
and ſome parts of the prophets, ſo as to be 
the glaſs to exhibit who he was, to review 
his ſufferings, and ſee his glory, more fully 

than the writers in Greek could deſcribe, 
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ſo no need to repeat many of them. And 
here, in the P/a/ms, men may find the 
things, Sc. it has been objected Chriſt did 
and ſuffered, which are are not predictively 
written of him, and alſo the things which 
he refers to, which, for want of under- 
ſtanding the hieroglyphical, emblematical 


way of writing the ſcriptures, and the ge- 


nius of the Hebrew tongue, have been hi- 
| therto overlooked. The firſt Pſalm indeed 
points out the intent of all the reſt, begin- 
ning with © the bleſſings, the proceedings or 


goings on to ſucceſs or happineſs of that per- 


« ſon who walked not in the counſel of the 
wy; ungodly, nor ſtood in the way of ſin- 
„ ners, &c. Which is not applicable: to 
David, nor to any mere man. And then 
it follows in the ſecond Pſalm, Wi by do the 
heathen rage, and the people imagine à vain 
thing? The kings of the earth, jet themſelves, 
and the rulers take counſel together, againſt 
Jebovab, and againſt his Anointed, viz. this 
man deſcribed above. Indeed, as Mr. H. 
obſerves, ſome part of every Pſalm ſhews, 
that a mere man is not the ſpeaker of that 
which ſeems to be the man's part; nay, 
that it is not ſpoken about a mere man, nor 
to a mere man. And if the reader will 
conſult the fathers, he will find, that they 
in their writings refer almoſt every Pſalm 
to Chriſt: Sed et omnes pene Pſalmi ſaith 
Tertullian] * Per ſonam fu uſtinent, 5 
55 
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ad Patrem, id eft, Chriſtum ad Deum, verba 
Jact entem INE... 


He 1 next ſhews, that the terms begotten 
and proceeding, with relation to the ſecond 
and third perſons of the Godhead, have 
been the chief occaſions of thoſe Aoyouagiar 
about the Trinity which ſtill diſturb the 
church, by miſtaking them to be deſcriptive | 
of the manner of exiſtence ; while they ſole- 
th relate to the economical parts of the di- 
vine perſons as Aleim, which they, by the 
terms of the Ale, the covenant, were each at 
different times reſpectively to act. That the 
| idea of the perſonality and mode of ſubſiſ- 
E tence being ſettled by the type in the He- 
brew ſcriptures of the Old Teſtament, the 
_ writers in Greek of the New Teſtament, if 

the genius of that tongue would have per- 
mitted them, had no occaſion to repeat it; 
as having no concern with points already 2 
ſettled, but with what was to be done in 
conſequence of the covenant by thoſe per- 
ſons of the Alezm in Jehovah, whoſe eſ- 
ſence and perſonality were fixed and deter- 
mined in the Hebrew by the material type, 
the one ſubſtance of the heavens in the three 
conditions of fire, light, and ſpirit, and the 
parts of the covenant they were each to act, 
which were fully exhibited in the cherubim. 
= So it was not the buſineſs of the New Teſta- 
ment to give the ede of the perſons, . 
2 ut 
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but an account of the completion of what 

Was already deſcribed; and ſhew how the 
completions in the Greek anſwered the de- 
ſcriptions in the Hebrew. — 


Purſuant to the covenant, the ſecond 
perſon was to take fleſh, and to be joined to 
the humanity, conceived in a ſupernatural. 

manner without the ſeed of man, and born 
with it, the fleſh; ſo, humanly ſpeaking, 
may, in the ſame manner as the ſoul, be 
ſaid to be begotten, to be a ſon: for it is 
as great a contradiction to ſay the human 
ſoul is begotten by a man, as it is to ſay one 
of the Eſſence is begotten by another of the 
Eſſence: yet the compound of ſoul and bo- 
dy, without any impropriety in ſpeaking, is 
ſaid to be begotten, to be a ſon. Why then 
may not the compound perſon Chriſt, of a 
reaſonable ſoul and human fleſh ſubſiſting, 
| with a perſon of the eſſence joined to him 
before his birth, and born with his body, 
be with the ſame propriety ſaid to be begot- 
—And as the covenant 
was made before the creation, the Nicene 
creed ſtyles Chriſt begotten before all worlds, 
and not from eternity. It is plain, where 
begotten is once e to generation, it is 
many times to change of condition; as be- 

gotten by faith, by hope, through the goſpel, &c. 

When the Son had reconciled the Father to 

men, and had exalted his humanity with 
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him at his aſcenſion; according to his pro- 
miſe upon earth, the Son and the Father 
ſent the Holy Ghoſt to inſpire and aſſiſt 

thoſe who were to preach, and eſtabliſh 
the church : ſo the Holy Ghoſt was ſent, 
and then proceeded from the Father and 
the Son; as Rev. xxii. 1, © He ſhewed me 
« a pure River of Water of life, clear as cry- 
« ſtal, proceeding out of the * 77 Gad, 
> and of the Lamb.” 


The judicious Mr. Bate, in FO . part 
of the Data, &c. p. 30. has a critical note 
well worth r namely, That 
2 there are different words uſed for the 

« procedure, or coming forth to admini- 
« ſter, of the Son and Spirit, before and 
« ſince the completion of the types. Ep- 
« your is uſed for their real coming out 
« fince, or at the completion of the types, 
and ropę uon is uſed before, John viii. 42. 
« xvi. 28. Chriſt, when on earth, ſays, 
EF ex Ts Ore, Tape Ts Ore, Tape 
* Ts Ilatpos. Speaking of the Holy Ghoſt's 
« proceſſion, or coming forth at Pentecoſt, 
Joln xv. 26. But when the Comforter 
eln, ſhall come, whom I will ſend. Here 
© eppopccs is applied to their coming forth 
< to perform the grand parts they had un- 

dertaken. But as the Church was — 
_ © verned by the fame divine perſons before 
the manifeſtation of Chriſt in the fleſh, 

S ne though 


* 


1 


yo 
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8 e though in a different manner, the other 
« word is uſed, chap. xv. 26. The Spirit of 
*« Truth, who £XTOpEeVeTaAL, [not who hath, 
e did, or vu, but who nw] proceeds. 
( He was then performing his part, which 
c he is ſaid to come forth to do; but his 
& coming forth then was not in that man- 
e ner, or to that degree it was afterwards. 
* Obſerve the contradiſtinction the words 
are uſed in, Brut when the Comforter edn, 
e 75 come, who EXTOPEUETEL, now proceeds. 
„ 80 1 Pet. iii. 19. Chriſt's proceſſion to 

« rule or adminiſter in his part before his 
. incarnation, by which [Spirit] rogevbeis, 
* proceeding, he preached, &c. This ſhews 
* the words relate entirely to adminiſira- 
8 tion, not to manner of exiſtence. And if 
+ NE they will prove from ſcripture the proceſ- 
* ſion of the mon Spirit, ney _ the Son's 
30 likewiſe,” e -— 


The Heathen writers Ty ep Nor for the 
actual deſcent of their deities; as the 1 inge- 
nious Mr. Upton has ſhewn i in his truly cri- © 
_ - tical obſervations on Shakeſpear, /ecord 
edition, p. 223. in notes, to which I refer. 

If the reader can be ſuppoſed a ſtranger to 
this author, he will thank me for bringing 
him acquainted with a performance ſo ex- 
cellent in its kind, and fo timely calculated 
to put ſome ſtop to that vague and licen- 
tious ſpirit of criticiſm, which is lately gone 
out 
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out into the world, and is making dreadful 
havock among the ſacred, as well as pro- 
phane writings. 


Ignorance of the Hebrew, and of the . 
hieroglyphical and emblematical method of 
writing the ſcriptures, and truſting to the 
conſtructions of the apoſtate Jews, the ſpawn. 
of thoſe who killed the Lord of life, have 

| betrayed our great men into a notion, that 
the Old Teſtament had determined nothing 
about the eſſence and perſonality of the divine 
perſons ; whence they overlooked them in 
the Old, where they really were; and ſought 
for them in the New, where they were not: 
and finding the. economical terms begotten 
and proceeding applied to Chriſt and the Ho- 
ly Spirit, they took them for definitions of 
their manner of exiſtence in the Godhead ;_ 
and alſo meeting with theſe terms uſed by 

the fathers, &c. they concluded, that thofe 

antient writers had applied them to the e- 

cond and third perſons in the fame ſenſe with 

themſelves; ſo explained our creeds by their 
own notions, and defended thicir notions by 

our creeds. 


To ſay that the evidence 128 the dockrine 

of the Trinity, ſo for Chriſt, is contained 
in he New Teſtament, is to put arguments 
into the enemies mouths: for the ſame re- 
cord could not contain bo h the deſcriptions 
. 
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and completions, becauſe it was the evidence 
which was to determine men about theſe. 
points. This is to make it evidence of it- 
ſelf; to make Chriſt bear witneſs of him- 
felf ; and we have his own words, that ſuch 
witneſs is not true or legal, John v. 31. 
This is directly contrary to the method 


Chriſt took. He conſtantly referred 


them to the ſcriptures of the Old Teſta- 
ment for evidence of himſelf: Search the 
Scriptures, for [or becauſe] in them ye think 
ye have eternal life, and they are they which 
teſtiſy of me, John v. 39. And after his 
| aſcenſion he tells his diſciples, Luke xxiv. 44. 

that every thing he did and ſuffered, was 
written in Moſes, the Prophets, and Pſalns; 3 
ſo in them were the marks whereby men 
ſhould know whether he was the Perſon that 
ſhould come, or they fouls look for _— 
Matth. xi. 3. 


Is not this ſuffcient authority to deter- 
mine men to ſeek for theſe deſcriptions 
there? And as his being a Perſon of the Eſ- 


ſence, ſo of the Trinity, was a chief point, 
it muſt be in the Hebrew ſcriptures ; be- 


cauſe, as nothing was wanting which hell 
or the Jews could ſuggeſt, they then, and 
men ſince actuated with the ſame ſpirit of 
antichriſt, would have charged Chriſt with 
proving himſelf, from his own evidence 


folely, to be that 5 of the Effence and 


men, 
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man, the Ozarlewros, whom every one wo 
came in was to find deſcribed for himſelf 
from the original records. . 


But taking it to be the great buſineſs of 
the New Teſtament to prove, that Chriſt is 
really the perſon who was to come, by ſhew- 
ing him to have all the particular deſigna- 
tions ſet down in the Old Teſtament, which 
particular deſignations were ſet forth to pre- 
vent any impoſtor from impoſing himſelf 
upon mankind ; and finding, upon exami- 

nation, that every thing relating to the na- 

ture, office, and ſufferings of Chriſt, is cir- 
cumſtantially deſcribed in the Old Teſta- 
ment, and theſe deſcriptions fully anſwer- 
ed in. the New Teſtament; it affords the 
| ſtrongeſt proof that the head could devzſe, 
or the heart of the moſt ſcrupulous man 
could gefire, of the truth of the points con- 
tained in both. 9 


The term Son of God has hitherto been 
taken by our divines as a title of the ſecond 
_ perſon, or divinity, and Son of man, of the 
humanity of Chriſt. But, according to 
Mr. H. they fignify the reverſe. In conſe- 
quence of the covenant, (ſays he), the man 
by being begotten by, and taken into the Eſ- 
| ſence, became the Son of the Eſſence, of God; 
as Adam was made by, ſo while perfect 
theſon of God, who is the figure of him that 


3 Was 
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was to come. One of the Eſſence, by being 
taken into the man, became the ſor of Man. 
As the man Jeſus by this union was 
made the Son of God, ſo God, that perſon 
we call the Son, was made the Sor of man. 
And fo he moſtly calls — —— ee 


Matth. ix. 6. Mark ii. Lake v. MP 
N 11. 13. v. a7" vi. 62. 3 


And indeed, if we duly conſider, and 
fairly ſtate the caſe, we ſhall find good rea- 
ſons to ſupport this ſenſe of the term. For 
as the ſecond perſon in the covering of man 


ſtood in the ſtead of man, and bore the pu- | 
niſhment due to all mankind, the title Sz 
/ Adam, or man, was proper to him upon 


that account, as being peculiarly adapted to 
the condition, the divinity, in conſequence 
of the covenant, and his taking fleſh, was 
in, and ſtrongly expreſſive of what he was 
to be for man. And this will be only apply- 
ing the term, Son of man, in the ſame man- 
ner as Chriſt is called the Lamb, and the 
paſſover; as being in reality what chey typi- 
filed. And this will make Son of man the 
ſame as NN in Hebrew; which is a title of 
the ſecond perſon in the Old Teſtament ; 
and fignifies the execrated one, the perſon . 
270 was to bear the Nod, the curſe, the 
aa, which man ſhould have borne : and 
as this N is {aid to be Jehovah, Pſal. 
XVIII, "IS 1 xliv. 8. Who ode beſides Je- 
bacvab! 
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bouab ! it puts it beyond diſpute, that Alue 
is a title of the divinity.——A fon of Adam 
is a ſon of wrath, an execrated one, or 
one liable to the curſe of God. By our na- 

tural birth we are all ſons of Adam, as 
| Gen. v. 3. in his image, ſo under the curſe. 
As Jehovah became hom for us, and ſtood 
in our ſtead, he thereby became ſon of A. 
dam, of man, that he might regenerate, 
and make us ſons of God. It is Jehovah, 
the divinity, the Lord from heaven, who 
became our ſecond Adam, or Son of man, 
as 1 Cor. xv. 47. And it is as plain, that 
the humanity, the fleſh of Jeſus, then firſt. 
_ conceived by the ſupernatural means of the 
TIvevua Aitor, and the Iuva pus 6 Tits, | 
lite Holy Ghoſt, and the power (or powerful 
one) of the Higheſt, viz. the ſecond perſon of 
| the Trinity], is called the Son of God; as, 
Tube i. 35. The Holy Ghoſt ſhall come upon 
thee, and the power of the Higheſt ſhall ooer- 
ſhadow thee , therefore alſo that holy thing which 
fall be born of thee, ſhall be called the Son 


2 The writers in Greek of the New Teſtament, after the 
manner of the Hebrew, uſe words for power, Cc. perſo- 
nally, or for perſons who had power. That ways; is ſo 
uſed, is put paſt diſpute by As viii. 10. where Simon is 

Called n Juin ry Org n Ur Which, by the way, ſhews 
that men were in expectation of the coming of this great 
power of God. And I think «wax is fo uſed Matth. ix. 8. 

where, upon Jeſus curing: the paralytic, and forgiving his 
ſins, the multitude marvelled, and glorified God, for giving 
etvoiav Tol to men; that is, the perſon æc hd had in him 

oo 

of 
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of” God.— 
if any, to doubt of Mr. H.'s conſtruction 
of the terms, viz. that Son of Man is the 
divinity, and Son of God the AY of the 


So that there is very little room, 


compound perſon Chriſt, 


As the notion af the eternal generation of 2 


the Son, and eternal proceſſion of the Holy 
Ghoſt, has been the origin of moſt of the 
abſurdities faſtened upon the doctrine of 
the Trinity ; ſo the miſtake about the terms, 
Son of' God, and Son of man, has helped to 


rivet thein the faſter, and bound our learn- 
ed expoſitors in chains of their own ma- 


king. And while it put our orthodox de- 


fenders under ſuch difficulties to maintain 


their ground, it may, at the ſame time, 
have been the fatal cauſe of deluding the 


mnquifitrve adverſary into thoſe dangerous 
antichriſtian errors, upon which they have 


riſked their own and others falvation.—— _ 


Whoever will read the ſcriptures upon Mr. 
H.'s plan of interpretation, will ſee into 
what groſs miſtakes one of our moſt famous 
4or:ters againſt the Trinity has fallen, and 
what miſerable work he has made with 


plain Texts, for want of a little more know 
ledge of the ſpirit of the ſcriptures, and the 
manner of wording, and hieroglyphically re- 
preſenting that grand affair; * a doctrine 


« which he owns to be of the greateſt im- 


< portance in religion, and which ought to 


oy be 
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« he examined thoroughly on all fides, by . 
e a ſerious ſtudy of the whole ſcriptures.” 


The Doctor, in that celebrated piece, 
makes the words of ſcripture more inſigni- 
ficant than thoſe of any idle author he has 
_ criticiſed upon. For to aſſert that eos in 
one place means the ſupreme God, in ano- 
ther a derivative God, is really treating holy 
_ writ in a manner no one ever treated any 
profane human writing.—If three per- 
ſons were ſaid to be Adam, men; each 
would be looked upon to have an indiſpu- 
table right to every individual eſſential pro- 
| my of human nature; and in whatever 
ſenſe any one of them was ſaid to be A. 

dam, each would be ſo. Yet they might 
each act different parts in any ceconomy, 
and agree to be called by different names 
of that economy, without altering their 
natures.— S0 if three are called Oro, 
each ſurely muſt be Osos, in the ſame ſenſe 
any one is; though they may have different 
names of ceconomy, as Father, Son, and Holy 
_ Ghoſt, without deſtroying the eſſentiality of 
®e95: and if one who was Oecs was to be 
joined to man, then the word Orcs may 
often denote that perſon of the Deity ſo 
joined to man; and if that divine perſon be- 
gat the manhood, and raiſed him from the 
dead, he may in a peculiar ſenſe be ſaid to 
be the Fat her of ; the manhood, ſo bzs Father, 2 


to 


— 


ö 
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| to be greater than he the humanity ; and 
| the humanity, as a joint perſon with Him the 

= divinity, may ſay, I the humanity, and my 
& Father, the divinity, are ey, one thing, or 
$ Sc. Without this neceſſary diſtinction, the 
miſeeaning of many texts, ſome ſpoken of the 

i divinity, ſome of the humanity, and ſome of 
| | the compound perſon, may be miſtaken and 
confounded. Texts ſpoken of the hu- 


manity may be falſely applied to the divi- 
nity, ſo the texts which prove the divinity | 
will be explained away by thoſe which 
ſpeak ſolely of the humanity ; and the di- 
vinity of the Son may ſeem to be depen- 
dent, by not conſidering, that the ſecond 
perſon of the Trinity had agreed and allow- 
ed, that that part of their power which they 
term ſuperiority, was to be exerciſed by the 
firſt perſon; and that he the ſecond was 
become a compound perſon, a ſervant for 
the time, ſo had not, could not have his 
original titles; and that the ſuperiority to 
one, and the titles given to each perfon, 
ariſe, not from his power or dominion, but 
from mutual conſent, that their power was 
to be exerciſed ſometimes by one, ſomie- 
times by another, though each could not 
transfer his eſſence to another. Particular-- 
ly they confound themſelves and others, in 
not diſtinguiſhing when the term Father is 
the Eſſence, when a perſon of the Eſſence ; 
and thereby make many falſe Wunde, 
wreſt 
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wreſt many of thoſe cited, and omit texts in 
the Tye ev Teſtament moſt t to the PP 


IHN I am aſked, How: our great men could 
poſſibly overlook theſe points, which Mr. 
H. would inſinuate, nay, aſſerts, are fo 
plainly and clearly revealed i in the Hebrew 


EE ſcriptures ? I muſt anſwer, with him, That 


moſt men have hitherto ſought for the ori- 
ginal deſcriptions of perſons and things, ei- 
ther where they were nct to be found, or 
to find them where they were, in other 
manners than they were there deſcribed ; 
in letters, when there was nothing but Hie- 
 roglyphics, emblems, and types; or in a li- 
teral deſcription, where molt of them were 
idtal. But they have chiefly been milled 
by following 4 directions and conſtruc- 
tions of the enemies of men, the apoſtate 
Jews, who have deceived them in the very 
nature and genius of the language, as if its 
words, like thoſe of the other confounded 
tongues, ſignified ſeveral, whereas they are 
only intended to fignify one idea in  feveral 
things. 


I am ſenſible, that the unſatisfactory ex- 
planations (if I may without offence ſo ſay) 
of our orthodox hitherto, for want of 4 5 
knowledge of the Z7ype, though otherwiſe 
great, good, and learned men, with the 
great be of Tory: on tte {ide of the ad- 
ver riary 


348 An ENQUIRY, &c. Ch. 6. 
verſary, may have almoſt tired men of all 
ranks and degrees of condition and under- 
ſtanding, from looking into theſe matters: 
yet if they will become acquainted with 
Mr. H. they will, to their inexpreſſible ſatis- 
faction, both as Chriſtians and men of ſenſe, 
find the ſcriptures made one, uniform, 
compleat ſyſtem of theology and philoſo- 
phy, conſiſtent with themſelves and nature; 
and the ſeveral words of the greateſt im- 
port to the Chriſtian religion, conſtrued ac- 
cording to the natural uſage of the Hebrew 
language, which from ideas taken from 
nature, diſtinguiſh the eſſence, the perſons, 
their offices, &c. without any contradictions 
or inconſiſtencies. DOE i SE Tas ets 


1 have now complied with the defire of 
my friends in the publication of theſe ſheets, 
and ſhall leave them to take their fate ; be- 
ing deſirous of employing the remainder of 
my days, which I cannot expect to be 
many, in ſomething better than fruitleſs al- 
tercation. n 3 ct . 
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